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PREFACE. 


This  Volume  consists  chiefly  of  contributions  to 
leading  Reviews,  and  of  addresses  delivered  to  im- 
portant Societies,  during  the  last  two  years.  Two  of 
the  Essays,  however,  are  new,  and  appear  for  the  first 
time,  namely,  those  which  are  entitled  '*  Greece  in 
1885  "  and  "  The  politics  of  Burmah."  One  also 
on  "  American  Characteristic  "  has  been  composed 
from  two  separate  addresses,  and  has  thus  virtually 
been  re-written.  All  the  Essays  have  been  care- 
fully revised,  with  suitable  adaptations  for  reprint- 
ing at  the  present  moment.  Their  style  naturally 
varies  much,  some  of  them  being  papers  prepared 
for  reading  aloud,  others  being  reports  of  speeches. 
In  the  reproduction  of  the  speeches,  their  original 
ohMracter,  as  natural  with  oral  delivery,  has  been 


The  topics    are   extremely   diverse,   relating  to 
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many  countries  very  wide  apart.  They  lead  the 
reader  round  the  globe-encircling  British  Em- 
pire. They  draw  him  towards  a  closer  view  of 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  They  invite 
him  to  the  consideration  of  many  social  concerns 
in  our  native  land.  They  carry  him  from  the  north- 
west prairie  of  Canada,  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
to  the  Native  States  of  India,  and  to  the  newly- 
annexed  Burmah.  They  remind  him  of  countries 
connected  with  the  Asiatic  relations  of  England, 
such  as  China  and  Turkomania.  They  advert  to 
Palestine  and  Greece  in  reference  to  the  Eastern 
Question.  They  turn  straight  to  the  basin  of  the 
Congo  and  the  commerce  of  Central  Africa.  They 
conclude  with  a  summary  of  the  principal  pheno- 
mena now  displayed  by  our  trans-atlantic  kinsmen 
in  the  United  States. 

There  ia,  indeed,  much  responsibility  incurred 
by  me  in  dealing  with  so  many  separate  subjects 
as  these.  My  reason,  however,  is,  that  I  have 
personal  knowledge  of  these  matters,  either  from 
the  opportunities  of  public  service,  or  from  the 
incidents  of  foreign  travel,  or  from  acquaintance 
with  actors  in  the  scenes  portrayed.    I  have  neces- 
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sarily  had  to  read  much  in  order  to  verify  all  that 
is  adduced.  Still,  I  describe  not  that  which  has 
been  learnt  by  study,  but  that  which  has  been 
witnessed  by  my  own  observation,  or  that  which 
has  been  obtained  at  first  hand  from  the  best 
witnesses.  With  some  exceptions,  the  contents  of 
this  volume  result  from  actual  knowledge  of,  or 
contact  with,  the  affairs  under  discussion. 

In  so  extensive  a  scheme  of  composition,  it  may 
seem  hard  to  preserve  a  due  order.  Nevertheless, 
such  an  arrangement  has  been  rigidly  observed  in 
the  sixteen  Essays  of  this  volume.  The  first  ten 
relate  to  the  British  Empire,  comprising,  as  they 
do, — the  economic  statistics  of  that  vast  dominion, — 
the  possibility  of  federation  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country, — the  field  for  colonization 
in  the  north-west  of  Canada, — the  preservation  of 
the  forests  in  many  climes, — the  problems  of 
social  science  in  England  itself, — the  moral  effect 
produced  by  events  in  the  Sudan, — the  military 
resources  of  India, —  the  career  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  as  a  typical  statesman  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
school, — the  Christian  vernacular  literature  of  the 
East, — the  political  exigencies  in  Burmah  in  con- 
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tact  with  China.  Our  thoughts  having  been  thus 
conducted  to  a  momentary  resting-point  in  India, 
we  immediately  proceed  to  the  nest  two  Essays, 
namely,  those  relating  to  the  population  of  China 
and  to  the  Itusso- Afghan  frontier,  which  are  conter- 
minous territories,  just  outside  the  British  dominion. 
Quitting  the  British  Empire  and  the  countries 
contiguous  to  it,  we  touch  in  the  next  three 
Essays  upon  the  Holy  Land,  Modem  Greece,  and 
the  Congo  Basin,  countries  replete  with  interests 
religious,  moral,  material,  and  political.  "We  con- 
clude with  some  account  of  our  kindred  nationality 
in  the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  volume,  consisting  of  these 
various  parts,  there  is  one  nexus,  one  guiding  eida, 
one  moral,  namely,  that  of  British  duty  and  respon- 
sibility in  affairs  which  concern  almost  every  part 
of  the  world.  From  this  standpoiat,  and  in  this 
light,  everything  is  regarded. 

My  acknowledgments  are  tendered  to  the  British 
AsBOciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society,  the  Statistical  Society, 
the  Quarterly  Review,  the  Contemporary  Review, 
the    National    Review,    the    Christian    Vernacular 
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Education  Society,  for  permission  to  reprint  the 
papers. 

While  keeping  the  gaze  fixed  on  national  princi- 
ples, I  have  yet  tried  to  reserve  some  space  for 
that  which  is  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  nature. 
I  have  striven  to  realize  for  my  readers  the  prospect 
offered  by  Dibdin  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

"  Within  the  precincts  of  his  Library  the 

collector  of  voy^es  and  travels  makes  himself 
acquainted  with  all  countries,  climates,  and  charac- 
ters, as  he  sits  in  his  easy  chair.  He  now  scales 
the  perilous  height,  and  now  traverses  the  plain 
with  equal  impunity.  If  it  be  the  season  of 
winter,  he  draws  close  his  curtain,  stirs  bis  wood- 
coal  fire,  and  throws  himself  into  sunny  lands. 
Or,  should  summer  dart  its  heat  upon  his  head, 
he  seeks  the  arboiu*  of  his  garden,  and  beneath 
the  foliage  of  holly  and  ivy  spreads  his  folio  and  is 
cooled  by  the  fancied  breezes  of  arctic  regions." 

R.  T. 

The  Nash,  Eempsey,  near  Worcester, 
Sbrch,  1886. 
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Pkga  123,  line  lO./or  Henclicl,  read  Honcliell, 

Page  437,  lut  Iiiie,/f>r  Goiigo,  raad  Congo. 

P«ge  467,  line  2  from  toot,  for  WisMhUken,  read  WUeahickon. 
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The  subject  chosen  for  this  address  is  that  of 
the  British  Empire.  It  will,  I  hope,  be  deemed 
appropriate  for  the  meeting  which  is  held  in  one 

*  Paper  read  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  at  Montreal,  August  1884,  as  Presidential 
Address  in  the  Section  of  Economic  Science. 
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of  the  fairest  colonies  which  this  empire  contains.* 
Though  statistics  are  fallible,  yet  the  collation  and 
presentation  of  them  must  be  regarded  as  essential 
to  political  and  economic  knowledge.  Indeed  they 
are,  figuratively,  the  backbone  of  information,  and 
without  them  our  knowledge  would  be  invertebrate. 
Owing  to  the  variety  of  sources  from  which  the 

*  In  1884  the  British  Assooiation  held  ^ite  annaal  meeting  in 
Cftnadft,  hftving  received  a,  special  invitation  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion  and  from>the  Canadian  public.  As  this 
woe  the  first  time  in  its  annals  that  the  Association  had  met 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Eingdcm,  the  occasion  was  one 
of  special  interest.  Tbe  members  of  the  Association  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  large  numbers,  and  thus  the  attendance  of 
British  Associates  was  very  satisfactory.  The  Canadians  on 
their  part  responded  in  a  patriotic,  generous,  and  hospitable 
mamier.  Thus  the  Canadian  attendance  was  vety  considerable 
also.  Many  citizens  of  the  United  States,  too,  attended,  and 
several  representatives  of  American  science.  The  President 
was  Lord  Rajleigh,  F.B.S.  The  scientific  result  of  the  meeting 
was  i-egarded  as  very  good  by  the  authorities  in  science.  The 
contribntions  from  Canada  and  Am.erica  were  happily  nnme- 
rons.  In  the  Economic  Science  section  especially  the  papers 
furnished  by  Canadian  writers  were  varied  and  excellent.  All 
possible  means  were  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Crovenunent,  the 
municipal  authorities,  the  railway  companies,  the  various  cor- 
porations, Eind  many  eminent  individuala,  to  render  the  meetinf^ 
memorable.  Several  works  of  pablic  beneficence  were  inaugu- 
rated at  that  time.  The  excnrsions  to  Quebec,  Niagara,  and  else- 
where had  magnificent  features.  One  excursion,  namely,  that 
to  the  Rocky  Monntains,  was  one  of  extraordinu^  duration, 
distance,  and  interest. 
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facts  liave  to  be  drawn  for  an  empire  that  i8  spread 
over  the  world,  and  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
figures  which  have  to  be  produced,  it  will  frequently 
be  necessary  to  state  the  totals  approximately  and 
in  round  numbers.  Again,  owing  to  the  largeness 
of  the  subject  and  the  limitation  of  space,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  do  more  than  state  the  principal  facts 
in  the  form  of  an  abstract. 

Our  facts,  then,  will  be  grouped  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings : — 

I.  The  area,  consisting  of  widely  extended 
regions. 
II.  The  inhabitants  of  these  many  lands. 
m.  The  works  of  man  as  they  are  displayed 
in  this  vast  theatre  of  action. 
First,  then,  the  area  of  the  British  Empire  may 
be  set  down  at  8,650,000,  or  more  than  8^  millions, 
of  square  miles.     This  area  includes  the  countries 
which  are  directly  recognised  as  the  component  parts 
*  of  the  empire  in  Europe,  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  in  Australia,  in  North  America,  in  South 
Africa,  and   in  the    possessions   scattered   among 
nearly  all  the  regions  in  the  world.     Out  of  this 
total  there  are  only  120,000  square  miles  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     Then  there  are  1^  million  of 
square  miles  in  India,  and  the  remainder,  or  7  mil- 
lions, belong  to  the  Colonies,  and  to  the  scattered 


But  there  are  other  regions  which,  though  not 
b2 
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belonging  to  the  empire,  have  yet  fallen,  or  are 
falling,  under  its  political  control  more  or  less,  such 
aa  Egypt,  some  districts  in  Southern  Arabia,  a  part  of 
Borneo,  Zululand,  the  Transvaal,  Afghanistan,  Belu- 
chistan,  and  a  part  of  New  Gruinea.  The  area  of  these 
additional  regions  may  be  set  down  approximately 
at  1,103,000,  or  about  one  million  of  square  miles,  and 
this  figure  is  probably  somewhat  below  the  reality. 
Thus  the  total  area,  directly  or  indirectly  under  the 
authority  of  the  British  Crown,  may  be  taken  at 
nearly  10  milUons  of  square  miles,  or  about  one-fifth 
of  the  50  millions  of  square  miles  composing  the 
habitable  globe. 

The  dimensions  of  this  imperial  area  have  been 
ascertained  by  professional  surveys ;  of  which  the 
progress  has  kept  pace  with  the  expansion  of  the 
empire.  Out  of  the  grand  total  not -less  than  2^ 
millions  of  square  miles  have  been  topographically 
surveyed,  and  of  this  nearly  all  has  been  surveyed 
minutely  field  by  field.  This  cadastral  survey,  pre- 
senting the  details  of  every  field  for  a  vast  area,  is  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  largest  operations  ever  known 
in  the  annals  of  administration.  The  remainder  has 
been  (for  the  most  part)  either  partially  surveyed 
or  partially  explored.  A  small  portion,  however, 
remains  but  imperfectly  explored,  or  else  almost  un- 
explored. 

As  might  be  expected  in  an  empire  whereof  the 
real  basis  of  power  is  maritime,  the  coast-line  is  of 
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an  extraordinary  length,  to  be  measured  by  about 
28,500  miles,  with  48  large  harbours ;  for  the  whole 
of  this  length  marine  surveys  have  been  prepared. 

In  an  empire  which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Equator,  and  is  scattered  over  both  hemispheres, 
there  are  varieties  of  climate  touching  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  Of  the  whole  about  one-sixth  is 
within  the  tropics,  one-third  in  the  antipodes,  one- 
third  in  North  Amorica,  and  the  remaining  one-sixth 
in  the  temperate  zone  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

But  greatness  does  not  depend  on  area  alone,  and 
there  is  a  vast  range  in  the  scale  of  value  for  lands. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  computed  that  the  average 
letting  value  of  land  in  the  interior  of  England  is 
several  hundred  times  as  great  as  that  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Siberia.  So  in  the  British  Empire  there  are 
wide  tracts,  which  may  be  important  politically  and 
prospectively,  but  of  which  the  value  cannot  be 
measured  by  a  statistical  test.  Out  of  the  10  mil- 
lions of  square  miles,  hardly  one-fifth  is  cultivated 
or  occupied  in  the  widest  use  of  the  term  occupa- 
tion. The  area,  however,  which  is  capable  of  being 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  of  sustaining  the 
future  increase  of  population,  must  be  regarded  as 
enormous.  It  is  chiefly  in  Australia  and  Canada, 
in  which  two  divisions  it  may  be  reckoned  at  up- 
wards of  2  millions  of  square  miles,  enough  at  the 
lowest  computation  to  support  200  millions  of  souls. 
Even  in  India,  which  is  popularly,  though  not  quite 
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correctly,  supposed  to  be  thickly  populated,  the  cul- 
tivable iraste  is  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  square  miles.  Then  there  is  a  residue  "which  is 
uncultivable  "waste,  and  of  "which  the  dimensions 
cannot  be  precisely  measured.  It  consists  of  moun- 
tains and  foreste,  with  some  desert,  in  the  heart  of 
Australia.  These  mountains  are  among  the  greatest 
ranges  in  the  "world.  The  forests  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  their  extent  cannot  ^  precisely  stated. 
They  are  infinitely  various  both  in  respect  of  value 
and  of  condition ;  some  being  poor  or  half  destroyed, 
others  being  rich  and  well  preserved.  But  there 
are  in  the  empire  about  100,000  square  miles  of 
forests  which  are  being  formally  and  professionally 
preserved  to  become  a  mighty  source  of  national 
wealth. 

In  the  second  place,  respecting  the  inhabitants, 
the  total  population  amoTinte  to  305  millions  of 
Bouls  in  those  regions  which  are  included  directly 
in  the  empire.  If  the  countries  already  mentioned 
.  as  more  or  less  under  political  control  were  to  be 
included,  then  about  10  millions  more  would  have  to 
be  added,  bringing  up  the  total  to  315  millions. 

This  mass  of  humanity  is  composed  of  many 
diverse  nationalities,  among  whom  the  primary  dis- 
tinction is  that  of  race.  There  are  45  millions  of 
the  fair  races ;  among  these  about  39  millions  are 
Anglo-Saxons,  including  German  colonists.  Three 
and  a  half  millions  are  Celtic  (mainly  Irish),  1^ 
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million  are  French  CanadianB,  half  a  million  are 
Dutch  in  South  Africa;  and  there  are  a  certain 
number  belonging  to  other  nationalitieB,  Scandi- 
navians, Swiss,  Greeks;  but  there  are  few  from  the 
Latin  race  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  hardly  anj 


Again,  of  the  315  milUons,  ethnically  there  are 
45  millions  of  the  f^  or  Caucasian  race,  254  of  the 
Aryan,  and  5  of  the  Mongolian,  the  remainder 
belonging  to  aboriginal  races. 

A  cardinal  distinction  between  the  several  nation- 
alities is  that  of  religion.  Ohrietianity,  the  religion 
of  the  dominant  race,  is  professed  by  somewhat 
more  than  the  45  millions  of  the  fair  races  above 
mentioned,  Wt  the  total  can  hardly  exceed  46  mil- 
lions out  of  the  315  millions,  that  is,  one-seventh 
of  the  whole.  The  religion  which  includes  the 
largest  number  is  Hinduism.  There  are  188  mil- 
lions of  Hindus,  and  it  may  indeed  be  said  that  the 
whole  Hindu  race  is  subject  to  the  British  crown. 
The  Hindus  then  form  more  than  a  half  of  the 
tot^  population  in  the  empire.  Under  the  generic 
name  of  Hindu,  however,  there  are  counted  many 
thousand  of  Brahmos,  who  are  really  Theists,  and 
there  are  3  millions  of  Sikhs  and  Jains,  closely  con- 
nected with  Hinduism. 

Then  there  are  50  millions  of  Muhammadans 
under  the  British  crown  in  India,  and  there  are  10 
millions  more  in  the  Muhammadan  countries  con- 
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nected  with  the  British  Empire  :  in  all  60  millionB. 
This  number  exceeds  the  Dumber  of  the  Muham- 
madans  belonging  to  any  of  the  Muhammadan 
States,  such  as  Turkey,  or  Persia,  and  in  fact  com- 
prises half  the  Muhammadan  world. 

The  number  of  Buddists  is  not  considerable, 
amounting  to  about  7,000,000,  chiefly  in  Burmah 
and  Ceylon,  with  some  Chinese  in  Australia  and 
other  divisions  of  the  empire.  Then  there  is  a 
small  remainder,  about  7,000,000,  consisting  of 
Pagans  chiefly,  the  Aborigines  of  the  Bast  Indies, 
including  also  the  North  American  Indians,  the 
Australasian  natives,  and  the  African  tribes  of  the 
Cape. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  proportion  of  urban 
to  rural  population  is  large,  being  more  than  one- 
half  already,  and  likely  to  increase  to  two-thirds. 
In  England  especially,  the  majority  of  the  people 
dwell  in  towns.  At  present  a  similar  tendency  is 
observable  in  Australia,  where  the  people  are  mainly 
urban.  But  in  the  rest  of  the  empire  the  mass  of 
the  population  is  rural,  a  certain  percentage  only 
being  lu-ban.  In  India,  especially,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  are  in  villages, 
leaving  one-tenth  only  for  the  towns. 

If  the  total  population  were  spread  over  the  total 
area  of  the  empire,  the  average  would  amount  to 
only  33  persons  to  the  square  mile,  which  suggests 
a  wonderful  sparseness  of  population  in  a  wealthy 
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and  prosperous  empire.  The  sparseness  arises  from 
the  inclusion  in  the  empire  of  tracts,  either  un- 
inhabited or  but  slightly  inhabited,  such  as  the 
Himalayas,  the  frigid  regions  in  the  north  of 
Canada,  a  part  of  the  Becky  Mountains,  and  the 
arid  desert  in  the  heart  of  Australia.  Indeed  it 
were  almost  idle  to  reckon  the  average  of  the 
population  in  the  total  area  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  or  in  Australia.  Even  in  India  the  general 
average  amoimts  to  only  184  to  the  square  mile, 
nevertheless  India  contains  some  of  the  most 
densely  peopled  districla  in  the  world.  In  some 
Indian  provinces  a  population,  to  be  counted  by  tens 
of  milliona,  average  from  300  to  400  the  square 
mile,  and  in  some  Indian  districts,  with  a  popula- 
tion to  be  counted  by  some  millions,  the  average 
rises  to  800,  even  to  900  on  the  square  mile.  As  is 
well  known,  England  (as  separate  from  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland)  is  the  only  part  of  the 
empire  which  is  densely  peopled  throughout,  its 
average  per  square  mile,  485  souls,  being  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Belgium,  the  most 
densely  peopled  part  of  the  Continent  of  Biirope. 

Heretofore  under  the  first  two  headings  we  may 
have  wondered  at  the  smallness  of  the  proportion 
which  the  United  Kingdom  bears  to  the  empire  in 
respect  of  area  and  population.  Under  the  next  or 
third  heading  we  shall  be  constrained  to  admire  the 
largeness    of    the    proportion    which    the    United 
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Kingdom  bears  to  the  empire  in  respect  of  wealth, 
commerce,  and  reBOurces.  The  third  and  last  head- 
ing then  relates  to  the  workB  of  man,  his  riches  and 
power,  his  industrial  and  commercial  operations. 

One  among  the  primary  teats  of  national  resources 
is  the  public  revenue. 

The  annual  revenue  and  receipts  collected  in 
the  British  empire  for  the  general  government  or 
administration  amounts  to  203,000,000  sterling 
annually.  Of  this  mighty  sum,  89,000,000  pertain 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  74,000,000  to  India,  and 
40,000,000  to  the  Colonies  and  the  Dependencies. 
This  includes  British  territories  only,  and  not  the 
Native  States  of  India,  nor  the  countries  politically 
connected  with  the  empire.  If  that  could  be  added, 
however,  the  addition  would  not  be  very  material 
to  so  great  a  total  as  that  above  shown. 

The  revenue  which  is  raised  indirectly  from  the 
consumer  is  less  felt  than  that  which  is  levied 
directly  from  the  tax-payer.  It  may  therefore  be 
well  to  observe  that  of  the  203,000,000  not  more 
than  one  fourth  (or  50,000,000)  is  obtained  from 
direct- taxation,  land  tax,  property  tax,  and  the  like, 
the  remainder  being  obtained  from  customs,  excise, 
and  other  sources  of  indirect  taxation. 

But,  besides  the  general  government  and  adminis- 
tration, there  is  a  large  revenue  received  through- 
out the  empire  for  local  purposes.  This  income 
(including   various  receipts  but   excluding   loans) 
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amountB  to  hardly  less  than  61,000,000  sterling 
yearly,  of  which  49,500,000  belong  to  the  TTnited 
Kingdom,  and  5,000,000  to  India ;  the  greater  part 
of  this  is  levied  by  direct  taxation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  payer  feels  the  payment  whether 
the  money  be  applied  to  general  or  to  local  pur- 
pose, it  is  but  just  to  add  together  the  two  great 
heads  of  imperial  and  local  revenue.  Thus  the 
total  of  203  and  61  millions  amounts  to  264  millions 
sterling  annually,  truly  an  amazing  amount  at  first 
sight,  the  like  of  which  has  never  yet  been  imagined. 
Still  the  sum  is  not  apparently  high  for  the  total 
population,  amounting  to  £1  5s.  4<2.  per  head  per 
annum.*  But  the  average  incidence  varies  greatly, 
being  £4  78.  5d.  per  head  in  the  tfnited  Kingdom, 
£2  14«.  Id.  per  head  in  the  Colonies  and  Depen- 
dencies, and  only  7s.  lid.  in  India. 

Another  test  of  power  relates  to  the  provision 
for  external  defence  and  internal  protection — in 
other  words,  to  armies,  auxiliary  forces,  and  or- 
ganised police,  to  navies  and  marine. 

Now  the  men  trained  to  arms  in  the  British  Em- 
pire may  be  stated  at  850,000,  including  the  regular 
British  forces  at  home  and  abroad,  the  militia,  and 
Tolunteera,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the 
Colonies,  the  British  Native  forces  in  India,  and 


*  Tbis  ratio  inclndes  the  British  esbjects  only,  and  sot  the 
Native  States  under  British  control, 
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other  countries.  This  includes  10,000  Egyptian 
troops  under  a  British  general,  but  excludes  the 
foroea  of  the  Native  States  of  India,  and  of  the 
other  countries  politically  connected  with  the  em- 
pire. If,  however,  the  forces  of  the  Native  States 
of  India  be  added  (and  they  are  available  for  im- 
perial purposes — see  Chapter  VII.),  then  the  total 
of  850,000  would  be  raised  to  nearly  a  million. 

Thus  the  men  under  arms,  or  effectively  trained 
to  arms,  are  in  number  more  than  three  quarters  of 
a  million,  and  under  the  last-named  computation 
would  amount  to  nearly  a  million.  This  number 
represents  those  who  are  really  serving,  or  who  are 
in  receipt  of  allowances,  or  are  actually  called  out 
from  time  to  time — and  not  those  who  are  liable  to  be 
summoned  in  the  event  of  emergency.  This  actual 
total  will  bear  comparison  numerically  with  the 
standing  armies  of  the  martial  empires  now  in  the 
world,  though  there  may  be  an  important  difference 
in  respect  to  military  organisation.  But  the  total 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
British  Empire,  representing  only  one  soldier  to 
every  10  square  miles,  and  to  every  376  of  the 
population.  Thus  the  military  forces  of  the  British 
Empire,  taken  at  the  outside  figure,  are  much 
smaller,  relatively  to  the  territory  and  the  people, 
than  those  of  any  other  great  State,  excepting  only 
the  United  States  of  America.  There  remains,  too, 
the  cardinal  fact  that  the  British  military  forces  are 
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raised  entirely  by  voluntary  enlistment,  a  circum- 
stance almost  unique  in  the  military  arrangements 
of  the  present  age. 

Of  the  total  strength,  850,000,  about  150,000  are 
soldiers  of  the  dark  or  coloured  races,  and  the 
remainder,  or  700,000,  are  of  the  fair  or  dominant 
race.  But,  if  the  total  of  a  million  be  taken,  then  it 
may  be  said  that  300,000  are  of  the  dark  races,  and 
700,000  of  the  fair  or  dominant  race.  T,hese  pro- 
portions are  satisfactory  in  respect  to  the  safety  of 
the  empire. 

The  defensive  armaments  of  the  empire  by  sea 
and  land  cost  41  millions  sterling  annually,  or  20 
per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  and  receipts,  which 
proportion  is  less  than  that  shown  by  any  great 
State  in  the  world,  except  the  United  States.  If 
the  expenditure  be  compared  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  empire,  then  it  amounts  to  less  than  four 
shillings  a  head,  which  (always  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  States)  is  the  cheapest  rate  to  be 
found  in  any  great  State  of  the  world. 

Subsidiary  to  external  defence  is  that  internal 
protection  which  a  police  force  secures.  Now  the 
police  force  of  the  British  Empire,  metropolitan, 
municipal,  and  rural  together,  is  in  numbers  about 
210,000.  Of  this  total,  51,000  are  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  147,000  in  India,  the  remainder 
being  in  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies.    It  may 
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be  a  question  whether  there  should  be  added  to  this 
total  the  number  of  village  police  in  India,  who  are 
paid  not  by  the  State,  but  by  village  cesses,  and 
who  are  legally  recognised.  Their  number  is  not 
exactly  known,  but  is  not  less  than  350,000,  and 
this  addition  would  bring  the  grand  total  of  the 
police  for  the  empire  up  to  560,000. 

Thus  we  have  for  the  whole  empire  an  average 
of  one  policeman  to  every  571  of  the  people,  and 
to  every  16  square  miles. 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  the  British  Empire  is  able  to  keep  its 
land  forces  at  a  comparatively  low  scale,  is  its  pre- 
ponderance at  sea.  Owing  to  the  astonishing  differ- 
ence of  power  between  the  different  kinds  of  ships, 
and  in  the  preparedness  of  ships  to  put  to  sea  and 
fight,  the  diflSculty  of  exhibiting  the  strength  of  a 
navy  by  figures  is  becoming  greater  and  greater. 

The  predominance  which  we  hope  to  find  in  the 
British  navy  will  be  hardly  shown  by  the  enumera- 
tion of  ships.  With  this  caution,  however,  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  are  246  British  war  vessels  afloat 
or  in  commission,  of  which  72  are  sailing-ships,  and 
174  have  steam  power.  There  are  now  63  iron- 
clads, either  complete  or  nearly  complete.  The 
number  of  officers  and  men  amounts  to  57,000. 
The  number  of  ironclads  ready  for  action  at  the 
shortest  notice  is  now  44,  of  which  25  are  at  sea. 
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These  facts  will  probably  be  found  to  indicate  a 
na^  preparedness  fit  to  cope  witli  such  foreign 
combinations  as  could  reasonably  be  anticipated. 

In  respect  to  mercantile  shipping  a  statistical  ex- 
position is  more  applicable.  The  British  merchant 
navy  consists  of  30,000  ships,  with  8^  millions  of 
tons,  manned  by  270,000  sailors.  The  seagoing 
tonnage  under  the  British  flag  amounts  to  3  mil- 
lions of  tons  in  steamers,  and  5-^  millions  of  tons 
in  sailiag  vessels.  Now  under  the  flags  of  other 
nations  there  are  2^  millions  of  tons  in  steamers 
and  9\  millions  in  sailing  vessels.  In  other  words, 
the  British  Empire  surpasses  all  other  nations 
together  in  respect  of  steamers,  and  nearly  equals 
them  in  respect  of  sailing  vessels.  In  respect  of 
carrying-power  in  the  world  by  sea,  49  per  cent, 
belongs  to  the  British  Empire,  and  51  per  cent,  to 
other  nations.  Again,  out  of  55,000  ships  in  the 
world  over  100  tons,  21,000  are  British.  The  com- 
parison remains  in  similar  terms  in  respect  to  the 
earnings  of  shipping.  Out  of  129  millions  of  tons 
carried  yearly  by  the  shipping  of  the  world,  63 
millions  are  under  the  British  flag.  Out  of  133 
million  poimds  sterling  earned  from  freight  and 
passengers  by  the  ships  of  the  world,  73  millions 
are  earned  by  British  ships.  A  similar  proportion 
is  shown  by  the  port  entries  of  the  world,  repre- 
sented yearly  by  125,000  tons,  of  which  57,000  (or 
nearly  half)  pertain  to  the  British  Empire. 
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Id  shipbuilding  the  proportion  is  still  more  favour- 
able to  the  British  Empire.  Out  of  1,800,000  tons 
built  annually,  1,200,000  are  built  in  Great  Britain. 

The  total  trade  of  the  British  Empire  cannot  be 
exhibited  statistically  because  the  component  parte 
are  separated  by  oceans.  Consequently,  much  of 
the  trade  is  between  these  parts,  and  it  would  be 
meaningless  to  sum  up  the  several  items  into  one 
grand  total. 

Still  it  is  well  to  simimarise  the  separate  items, 
each  of  which  is  a  mighty  factor  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire.  As  is  well  known,  then,  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1882  exported  241  millions  sterling 
worth  of  British  produce  with  65  millions  worth  of 
foreign  and  colonial  produce,  and  imported  413 
millions;  the  total  value  of  the  trade  being  thus 
719  millions  sterling.  The  ocean-borne  trade  of 
India  is  valued  at  143  millions  sterling  annually, 
that  of  the  Colonies  and  dependencies  amounts  to 
302  millions ;  truly  an  astonishing  amount  in  com- 
parison with  their  population. 

If  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  trade  of  the  principal 
nations  be  computed,  then  about  one-fifth,  or  21  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  belongs  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  13  per  cent,  to  the  Colonies  and  dependencies. 
Thus  34  per  cent.,  or  one-third  of  the  world's  com- 
merce, pertains  to  the  British  Empire. 

The  ratio  of  seaborne  commerce  per  inhabitant 
yearly  is  20/.  in  the  United  Kingdom,  31/.  in  Aus- 
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tralia,  91.  in  Canada,  and  6/.  in  the  United  States. 
In  Europe  the  British  ratio  is  exceeded  in  Holland 
and  equalled  by  Belgium,  but  in  other  European 
countries  the  ratio  is  far  less. 

In  respect  to  banking,  the  United  Kingdom  is 
known  to  be  the  busiest  on  earth,  and  transacts 
one-third  of  the  business  of  the  world.  The  total 
of  capital  uid  deposits  used  in  the  banking  of  all 
nations  amounts  to  2,508  millions  sterling,  of  which 
no  less  than  965  millions  belong  to  the  British 
Empire,  representing  a  proportion  of  39  per  cent. 
But  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed by  the  native  bankers  of  India,  amounting 
to  many  millions  sterling,  of  which  the  sum  cannot 
be  precisely  stated.  On  the  whole  it  seems  that 
considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  banking 
business  of  the  world  is  done  vrithin  the  British 
Empire.  The  same  proportion  is  shown  by  the 
sum-total  of  capital  and  deposits  of  the  banks. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  average  per  inhabitant 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  25i.,  the  average  for  the 
Continent  of  Eiu^pe  being  4!.,  and  that  of  the 
United  States  being  10^  The  only  country  to  be 
compared  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  Australia, 
where  the  average  is  30Z. 

The  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
valued,  at  818  millions  sterling  annually.  Those  of 
the  Colonies  are  estimated  at  59  millions.  The  value 
of  the  Indian  manufactures  cannot  be  stated,  but  must 
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be  large.  The  significance  of  this  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  fact  that  a  similar  total  for  the  rest 
of  Em-ope  gives  2,600  millions.  In  general  terms 
it  may  be  stated  that  British  manufactures  form 
one-third  of  those  for  all  Europe  put  together.  The 
great  competitor  is,  of  course,  the  United  States, 
where  the  value  appears  to  exceed  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  American  manufactures  are 
indeed  wonderful,  not  only  in  their  present  magni- 
tude, but  in  the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  and  in 
the  prospect  of  their  extension.  Still  it  is  difElcult 
to  institute  a  precise  comparison,  because  some 
items  are  included  in  their  total  which  are  not 
reckoned  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Another  test  is  that  of  factory  steam-power ;  this 
power  in  the  worid  is  represented  by  '?\  millions  of 
horse-power.  Of  that  total,  2^  millions,  or  about 
30  per  cent,  are  British. 

Again,  it  has  been  computed  that  if  the  main 
elements  of  national  industry  be  taken  together, 
namely,  commerce,  manufactures,  mining,  agricul- 
ture, carrying  trade,  and  banking,  the  total,  2,000 
millions  sterling  and  upwards  annually,  is  about  the 
same  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  States.*  But 
the  United  States  are  advancing  the  fastest,  and  are 


•  See  MnlhaJI's  Balance  Sheet  of  the  World,  and  Dictionary  of 
StatitHa,  These  figures  have  been  largely  adopted  in  the 
American  Genans  Beport  of  1660. 
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already  passing  ahead.  Their  population,  however 
— 55  millions  of  souls — ^is  greater  by  19  millions 
than  the  British  36  millions.  The  aggregate  of 
industries  shows  an  average  of  611.  per  head  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  against  421.  in  the  United  States. 
The  fact,  then,  that  tie  United  Kingdom,  despite 
disparity  of  population,  is  still  able  to  do  nearly  as 
much  as  its  giant  offspring,  affords  striking  proof  of 
sustained  vitality  in  the  mother  coimtry. 

It  is  inferrible  from  this  computation  that  the 
average  of  earnings  per  head  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  35^  48.,  and  exceeds  that  in  the  United  States 
{271.  48.)  and  that  in  Canada  (261.  18s.).  But  it  is 
actually  exceeded  by  the  avejTige  in  Australia,  which 
reaches  apparently  the  amount  of  421.  48.  per  bead, 
and  is  the  highest  in  the  world.  Still  the  rate  of 
earnings  in  the  new  countries  founded  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  approximates  to  that  of  the  mother  land, 
but  the  average  rate  for  the  Continent  of  Europe  is 
only  18?.  Is.  In  other  words,  the  British  rate  is 
more  than  double.  France  is  the  only  large  Euro- 
pean country  which  at  all  approaches  the  United 
Kingdom  in  this  respect,  and  together  with  France 
may  be  classed  the  little  countries  of  Belgium,  Hol- 
Ifmd,  and  Denmark. 

It  follows  from  these  facts  that  the  wealth  of  the 

United  Kingdom  in  land,  cattle,  railways,  and  public 

works,  houses  and  furniture,  merchandise,  bullion, 

shippiog,   and  sundries,  valued  at  8,720  milUons 

o2 
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Bterling,  exceeds  that  of  any  European  State,  and  ia 
juBt  double  that  of  Russia.  But  it  is  exceeded  by 
the  corresponding  figure  for  the  United  States, 
namely,  9,495  milHons  sterling.* 

For  the  British  Empire,  however,  must  be  added 
1,240  millions  for  Canada  and  Australia,  precisely 
computed  on  similar  terms  ;  and  at  least  2,500 
millions  for  India,  and  other  dependencies  which 
cannot  be  precisely  computed,  and  which  may  be 
below  the  reaUty.  Thus  the  wealth  of  the  British 
Empire  apparently  stands  at  the  truly  grand  total 
of  12,460  millions  sterling;  which  justifies  the  old 
expression  that  this  empire  is  the  richest  State  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  the  preponderance  in  this  respect  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
numbers  of  the  population.  The  canse  is  this,  that 
in  one  large  section,  India,  the  earnings  and  the 
value  of  labour  are  very  much  less  than  in  Europe 
and  North  America. 

The  8,720  millions  of  British  wealth  represents 
a  sum  seven  times  the  annual  income,  namely, 
1,247  millions,  which  seems  to  be  a  fair  calculation. 
According  to  this  the  British  people  earn  14  per 
cent,  on  their  capital,  which  rate  is  about  the  same 

•  See  Contemporary  Review,  December  1881,  and  Briliih 
Asaociatim  E^yort,  1883,  p.  624.  This  figure  ie  the  moet  roceat, 
bat  the  amoant  has  sometimeB  been  pat  as  high  as  10,000 
millions. 
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as  tHat  of  the  United  States.  It  exceeds  the  cor- 
responding ratio  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  But 
it  is  considerably  surpassed  by  the  ratios  in  Canada 
and  Australia — 18  and  22  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  construction  of  public  works  is  a  test  of 
national  progress ;  those  works  which  may  here  be 
selected  for  mention  are  railways,  electric  tele- 
graphs, and  canals. 

For  the  British  empire  there  are  38,000  miles  of 
railway  open,  of  which  18,000  miles  are  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  20,000  miles  in  India  and  the 
Colonies.  For  the  area,  and  population  of  the 
empire  this  figure  is  not  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  iu 
the  world  there  are  about  260,000  miles,  of  which 
the  British  Empire  has  only  one-sixth.  It  is  an 
astonishing  fact  that  in  the  United  States  alone 
there  are  nearly  115,000  miles,  more  than  double 
and  nearly  three  times  the  mileage  of  the  whole 
British  Empire. 

The  extent  of  railways  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion is  larger  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  but  is  much  smaller  than  Id 
the  Colonies  and  in  the  United  States.  While  there 
are  520  miles  to  every  million  of  inhabitants  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  are  1,920  in  Australia,  and 
1,780  in  Canada;  but  even  the  colonial  proportion 
is  overtopped  in  the  United  States,  where  the  cor- 
responding number  is  2,106.  But  if  the  test  of  the 
value  of  railways  be  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
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them  in  proportion  to  their  mileage,  then  in  this 
respect  no  railways  in  the  world  equal  the  British. 
The  average  earnings  per  mile  of  a  railway  in  the 
United  States  is  1,4402.  In  India  the  average  of 
earnings  (1,3302.)  is  about  the  same ;  in  Australia 
(1,075Z.)  it  is  lower ;  and  in  Canada  (7902.)  it  is  still 
less.  But  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  more  than 
double,  being  3,8002.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
18,000  miles  of  railway  earn  69  millions  sterling 
annually ;  in  thfe  United  States  100,000  miles  of 
railway  earn  only  136  millions.  The  general  maxi- 
mum speed  of  trains  in-  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  total  mileage  run  by  express  trains  are  consider- 
ably greater  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  any 
other  country. 

It  has  been  computed,  by  adding  together  the 
number  of  paesdngers  and  of  tons  carried,  that  46 
per  cent,  of  the  railway  traffic  of  the  world  is  done 
by  the  railways  of  the  British  Empire.  In  abate- 
ment of  this,  however,  it  should  be  added  that  the 
distances  run  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  less  than 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  still  less  than  in 
the  United  States. 

Begarding  electric  telegraphs  on  land,  there  are 
86,000  mUes  in  the  British  Empire,  or  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  sum-total  for  the  world.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  telegraphs  in  Australia — 26,000  miles 
— are  exactly  equal  to  those  in  the'  United  King- 
dom.    But,  in  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
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an  old  and  a  new  countiy,  there  are  31  millions  of 
messages  yearly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  only 
6  millions  in  Australia.  In  other  words,  the  tele- 
graph does  six  times  as  much  in  the  old  country 
as  in  the  new.  Similarly  in  the  United  States  the 
length  of  telegraph — 121,000  miles — is  amazing, 
but  the  messages  are  only  34  millions,  just  in  excess 
of  those  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  other  words, 
the  work  is  more  than  four  times  as  heavy  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  comparison  with  the  United 
States.  Besides  the  land  telegraphs,  there  are  sub- 
niMine  cables  in  the  world,  with  the  surprising 
length  of  105,000  miles.  Of  these  the  greater  part 
belong  to  the  British  Empire. 

In  regard  to  canals  of  navigation,  there  are  about 
6,000  miles  in  the  British  Empire.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  will  be  appreciated  by  recollecting  that 
for  the  world  the  total  length  is  set  down  at  23,000 
miles.  Thus  one-fourth  out  of  the  world's  total  is 
British.  But  in  these  figures  there  are  not  included 
the  channels  of  irrigation  in  India,  of  which  the 
length  exceeds  20,000  mil^.  Of  this  length  one- 
fourth  consists  of  canals  remarkable  for  their  size. 

After  this  review  of  material  power,  we  may 
summu^  the  public  debt  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  this  the  first  item  is  the  regular  debt  of  the 
Glovemnient,  amounting  to  769  millions  sterling 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  293  millions  for  India 
and  the  Colonies,  in  all  1,062  millions.    The  amounv 
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Beems  enormous*  but,  happily,  we  may  doubt 
whether  it  is  excessive  for  so  great  an  empire  as 
the  British.  The  amount  is  equal  to  five  times 
what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  annual  revenue  and 
receipts.  It  is  computed  to  represent  only  9  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  wealth  of  the  empire. 

The  interest  payable  on  it  amounts  to  41  millionsi 
or  20  per  cent,  on  the  income  of  the  Government. 
If  the  income  of  the  population  of  the  empire  be 
taken  into  accoiint,  and  it  can  hardly  be  computed  at 
less  than  1,700  millions  sterling,  then  this  interest 
on  the  debt  will  represent  only  a  minute  fraction. 

Besides  this  debt  of  the  Government  there  are 
the  local  and  municipal  debts,  contracted  for  the 
sake  of  material  improvement.  These  debts  amount 
to  153  millions  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  cer- 
tain amounts  for  India,  which  may  bring  up  the 
total  to  160  milHons.  To  this  should  be  added  90 
millions  raised  on  a  Government  guarantee  for  some 
of  the  railways  in  India. 

Thus  we  reach  a  total  of  1,312  millions  sterling 
for  the  public  debt.  Governmental  and  municipal, 
for  the  British  Empire. 

A  part  of  the  Government  debt  raised  in  India  is 
for  State  railways  and  canals ;  this  part  amounts  to 
40  milUons  sterling. 

But  in  these  figures  there  are  not  included  the 
187  millions  sterling  raised  by  companies  for  rail- 
ways in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  subject  of  crime  cannot  be  treated  com- 
pletely in  this  summary,  but  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  the  empire  675,000  persons  are  convicted  annu- 
ally of  crime,  of  which  number  more  than  nineteen- 
twentieths  pertain  to  India.  This  number  amounts 
to  two  in  a  thousand  of  the  total  population,  which 
represents  a  moderate  proportion. 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  prisons  is 
about  145,000,  of  which  31,000  belong  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  103,000  to  India.  In  the  former  the 
number  represents  less  than  one  in  a  thousand  of 
the  population,  and  in  the  latter  only  one  in  two 
thousand.  The  remainder  pertains  to  other  parts 
of  the  Empire. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  within  the  fifteen  years 
between  1868  and  1882,  the  annual  number  of  con- 
victions in  England  fell  from  15,033  to  11,699,  and 
in  Scotland  from  2,490  to  1,944,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  in  population,  indicating  a  satisfactory 
decrease  in  crime.  The  number  of  crimes  reported 
approximates  to  that  of  convictions. 

Two  cognate  mattei^  must  be  mentioned  in  illus- 
tration of  the  condition  of  the  people,  namely, 
emigration  and  pauperism. 

During  the  last  half-century  8^  millions  of  per- 
sons have  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom,  re- 
presenting from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
Out  of  this  number  3  milHons  went  to  the  colonies, 
and  6^  millions  to  the  United  States.     But  this 
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does  not  represent  the  total  of  arrivals  in  the  colo- 
nies, for  during  this  time  650,000  went  there  from 
the  continent  of  Eu3*ope. 

There  has  also  been  a  considerable  emigration 
from  India  within  the  last  ten  years,  190,000 
natives  having  left  their  country  to  found  new 
Indiae    in    the    tropical    regions    of    the    British 


In  older  countries  like  the  United  Kingdom 
pauperism  is  an  evil  and  a  sorrow  from  which 
younger  communities  are  as  yet  exempt,  and  which 
has  never  existed  in  the  East.  In  India  there  is 
no  poor-law,  and  there  are  none  who  come  under 
the  technical  designation  of  paupers ;  the  destitute 
and  infirm  in  that  country  are  relieved  by  private 
charity  without  State  intervention.  Moreover,  the 
unprecedented  measures  of  relief  undertaken  by  the 
Government  during  the  recent  famines  have  not  at 
■  all  pauperised  the  population.  Nevertheless,  the 
number  of  paupers  under  relief  in  the  United 
Kingdom  must  be  stated  at  one  million,  or  rather 
less  than  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  population.  The 
cost  of  their  maintenance  amounts  to  10  millions 
sterling  annually,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
extensive  emigration  which  has  just  been  summa- 
rised. But  during  the  last  generation  the  number 
has  fallen  from  IJ  million  to  1  million,  while  the 
expenditure  has  risen  from  7  to  10  millions.  Still, 
owing  to  increase  of  wealth,  the  burden  is  computed 
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to  have  fallen  from  three  pence  to  two  pence  in  the 
pound  of  the  national  income. 

I  shall  conclude  this  eiunmary  by  adyerting  to  a 
group  of  subiecte  into  which  moral  conaiderationB 
largely  enter,  namely,  thrift  and  education. 

The  savings  banks  in  the  British  Empire  have 
90  millions  sterling  of  deposits  and  about  5^  mil- 
lions of  depositors,  of  which  numbers  eight-tenths 
are  in  t^e  United  Kingdom,  and  the  remainder  in 
India  and  the  Colonies.  The  amount,  though 
absolutely  great,  is  not  extraordinary  for  so  wide 
an  empire.*  The  amount  of  80  millions  for  the 
United  Kingdom  compares  moderately  well  with 
the  total  amount  for  the  continent  of  Europe, 
namely,  338  millions,  but  unfavourably  with  Ger- 
many and  with  some  thrifty  Httle  nations  Uke 
Switzerland  or  Scandinavia.  The  comparison  is 
still  more  unfavourable  in  respect  to  the  TTnited 
States,  where  the  savings  have  risen  to  the  noble 
sum  of  202  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
development  in  the  British  Empire  of  friendly  so- 
cieties (including  provident  building  and  registered 
societies)  has  been  wonderful.  The  registered 
societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  18,200  in 
number,  have  5,800,000  members,  and  56  millions 


*  In  Bome  of  the  colonies  there  appears  to  be  eome  difficalty 
in  diBcriminating  the  aavinga  banks  depositors  from  ordinary 
depositors. 
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sterling  of  funds.  There  are  also  many  unregis- 
tered societies,  of  whicli  the  statistics  are  unknown; 
the  addition  of  these  would,  it  is  believed,  bring  up 
the  total  to  7  millions  of  members,  or  one-fifth  of 
the  population.  In  Australia  there  are  880  such 
societies,  with  55,000  members,  and  nearly  a  million 
sterling  of  funds.  In  Canada  there  are  40  societies 
with  80,000  members,  and  more  than  five  millions 
sterling  of  funds.  The  average  of  funds  per  mem- 
ber is  9/.  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  13Z.  in  Aus- 
tralia, but  in  Canada  it  is  very  high,  being  632. 

The  amount  of  life-insurance,  423  millions  ster- 
ling of  policies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  country,  but  hardly  exists  in 
India.  But  of  fire  insurance  the  amount  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  not  remarkable. 

The  charitable  expenditure  in  the  British  Empire 
can  hardly  be  stated  in  full,  but  it  is  enormous.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  it  amounts  to  more  than  10 
millions  sterling  annually,  the  income  equalling 
this  honourable  sum.  Of  this  income  about  one- 
fourth  is  derived  from  endowments  consisting  of 
real  and  personal  property. 

The  number  of  indoor  patients  {irrespective  of 
those  who  receive  outdoor  relief)  in  the  charitable 
hospitals  of  the  Empire  is  450,000,  of  whom  145,000 
belong  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  270,000  to 
India;  the  remainder  belonging  to  other  parts  of 
the   Empire.     This  number  is  not  remarkable  in 
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comparison  with  other  nations.  Indeed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  poor-law  organisation  provides 
for  many  who  would  otherwise  be  in  hospital. 

In  regard  to  the  Post  Office,  the  letters  posted 
annu^ly  in  the  world  are  returned  at  5,200  mil- 
lions; of  this  total  there  are  1,500  millions,  or  29 
per  cent.,  in  the  British  Empire.  This  is  a  smaller 
proportion  than  might  be  expected,  the  cause  being 
that  letter-writing  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  India. 
But  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  average  of  letters 
per  inhabitant  is  greater  than  in  any  other  country. 

Respecting  education,  there  are  5,250,000  pupils 
at  school  in  the  United  Kingdom,  860,000  in 
Canada,  611,000  in  Australia,  and  2,200,000  in 
India,  making  up  a  total  of  8,921,000  pupils  in  the 
British  empire.  The  number,  though  large  abso- 
lutely, appears  very  small  for  so  vast  n  population. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  India,  although  education  has 
made  a  remarkable  progress  within  the  last  genera- 
tion, yet  the  lee-way  to  be  made  up  was  enormous, 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  many  centuries,  and  many 
children  of  a  school-going  age  still  remain  out  of 
school.  The  niunber  in  the  United,  Kingdom 
compares  moderately  well  with  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  unfavourably  with  some  of  the  leaser 
kingdoms,  where  the  progress  is  most  satisfactory. 
But  the  comparison  attains  special  interest  when 
made  with  the  United  States,  where  a  truly  noble 
progress   is   exhibited,  and  where  the  number  of 
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pupils  reaches  to  10  millions,  tlie  annual  expendi- 
ture being  17  millions  sterling.  Doubtless  tlie 
returns  in  the  United  States  are  more  complete  for 
the  higher  branches  of  education  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  that  would  not  make  any  consider- 
able difference  in  the  comparison  of  such  high 
figures  as  these.  Thus  the  extraordinary  fact 
remains,  that  in  respect  of  educational  statistics 
the  United  States  are  numerically  in  advance  of 
even  the  British  empire. 

The  religious  missions  to  non-Christian  nation- 
alities constitute  a  bright  feature  in  the  British 
Empire.  The  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
missions  are  not  fully  known,  but  their  operations 
are  very  considerable.  The  income  of  the  various 
Protestant  missionary  societies  is  hardly  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  annually,  and 
the  number  of  European  ordained  missionaries 
maintained  by  them  is  about  900.  This  is  exclusive 
of  a  considerable  number  of  reverend  missionaries 
employed  within  the  British  Empire  by  societies  in 
the  United  States.  The  number  of  native  Christians 
under  their  care,  together  with  children  at  school, 
cannot  be  less  than  a  million. 

In  conclusion,  the  summary  under  the  three  heads, 
the  area  of  the  empire,  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
works,  has  been  presented.  From  it  the  following 
inferences  are  to  be  drawn  regarding  the  British 
Empire. 
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The  area  of  the  British  Empire  is  enormous, 
amounting  to  at  least  8J,  perhaps  even  to  10,  mil- 
lions of  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
habitable  globe.  The  lesser  part  only  is  cultivated 
or  occupied,  some  portion  being  uncultivable ;  but 
the  cultivable  portion  ready  for  cultivation  or  occu- 
pation is  vast  enough  to  support  an  indefinite  in- 
crease of  population. 

The  great  length  of  coast  line,  mostly  inhabited 
by  a  seafaring  population,  and  dotted  from  point  to 
point  with  large  harbours,  offers  maritime  advan- 
tages in  an  unequalled  degree. 

The  population  of  the  Empire,  amounting  to  305, 
perhaps  to  315,  millions  of  souls  is  vast.  Still  the 
imperial  area  is  on  the  vhole  but  sparsely  popu- 
lated, with  an  average  of  only  thirty-three  persons 
to  the  square  mile,  notwithstanding  the  mighty 
aggregate  of  the  people,  as  the  population  is  most 
unequally  distributed,  being  extremely  dense  in 
some  regions. 

The  lesser  proportion  of  the  population  belongs 
to  the  Caucasian  fair,  dominant,  and  Christian  race ; 
the  majority  consists  of  the  coloured  Aiyan  Asiatic 
race,  professing  the  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  reli- 
gions. The  proportion  of  the  Mongolian  Buddhist 
race  and  of  the  aboriginal  races  is  small ;  while  the 
entire  Hindu  people,  and  half  the  Muhammadan 
world,  are  under  the  British  crown. 
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Although  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  population 
is  largely  urban,  still  in  the  empire,  as  a  whole,  it 
is  chiefly  rural. 

The  total  of  yearly  revenue  and  receipts,  Govern- 
mental and  local,  amounting  to  264  millions  sterling, 
w  unequalled,  but  falls  at  the  moderate  rate  of  1^/. 
sterling  per  head  of  the  total  of  British  subjects. 

Of  the  total  sum  collected  by  authority  from  the 
people,  one-fourth  is  for  local  purposes,  immediately 
concerning  the  rate-payers ;  three-fourths  being  for 
Governmental  purposes. 

Of  the  Governmental  taxation  one-fourth  only  is 
direct,  such  as  land  and  property  taxes ;  and  three- 
fourths  indirect,  such  as  customs  and  excise,  which 
grow  by  natural  increment ;  but  the  local  taxation 
is  for  the  most  part  direct. 

The  armed  forces,  by  sea  and  land,  though 
numerically  large,  show  a  very  moderate  ratio  to 
the  area  and  population ;  the  section  of  the  people 
absorbed  in  military  employ  being  extremely  small, 
and  the  military  expenditure,  compared  with  the 
imperial  revenue,  being  the  cheapest  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  States. 

The  total  of  armed  forces  on  land,  nearly  a 
million  of  men,  is  apparently  great,  though  its  unity 
and  organisation  are  not  complete.  But  the  propor- 
tion (more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole),  belonging 
to  the  fair  or  European  races,  is  satisfactory. 
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By  sea  the  number  of  ironclad  war-VMsels  ready 
for  action  indicates  a  degree  of  naval  preparedness 
hardly  to  be  matched  by  foreign  nations. 

The  total  police  force  of  all  kinds  is  very 
moderate,  indicating  a  peaceful  and  law-abiding 
disposition  in  the  people. 

The  mercantile  marine  has  nearly  half  of  the 
steam  tonnage,  of  the  carrying  power,  of  the  port 
entries,  and  of  the  freight  earnings  of  all  the  nations 
together,  and  two-thirds  of  the  shipbuilding. 

While  the  ocean-borne  commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  maintained  at  its  maximum,  that  of 
India,  though  large,  is  relatively  low,  while  that  of 
the  Colonies  is  amazingly  high. 

About  one-third  of  the  world's  commerce  is  con- 
tained within  the  British  Empire. 

The  average  of  ocean-borne  commerce  per  in- 
habituit  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  considerably 
higher  than  in  any  other  large  State  of  the  world, 
but  is  exceeded  by  the  averse  of  the  busy  little 
kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 

About  one-third  of  the  banking  business  of  the 
world  is  done  within  the  British  Empire,  justifying 
the  claim  of  London  to  be  the  first  of  all  banking 


The  average  of  annual  earnings  per  inhabitant  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  approached  by  that  of  its 
offspring  in  America,  but  is  more  than  double  that 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
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In  wealth,  consisting  of  land  and  cattle,  railways 
and  public  works,  houses  and  furniture,  shipping, 
merchandise,  bullion,  and  sundries,  the  British 
Empire  is  the  wealthiest  State  on  earth,  but  its 
preponderance  in  this  respect  is  not  nearly  so  great 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  number  of  its 
popidation,  because  the  wealth  of  India  is  relatively 
small. 

The  ratio  of  earnings  on  capital  in  the  United 
Kingdom  equals  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
exceeds  that  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  But  it  is 
Biu'passed  by  the  ratio  of  Canada  and  Australia. 

Respecting  the  aggregate  of  national  industries 
— agriculture,  commerce,  banking,  manufactures, 
mining — taken  in  combination,  the  United  King- 
dom is  beginning  to  fall  behind  the  United  States, 
though  the  British  Empire,  on  the  whole,  preserves 
the  first  place ;  but  despite  disparity  of  population 
the  mother  land  still  achieves  nearly  as  much  as  its 
gigantic  offspring,  and  the  energetic  genius  of  the 
progeny  still  survives  in  the  parent. 

The  mileage  of  railways,  on  the  whole,  is  not 
remarkable,  being  apparently  small.  But  the  work 
done  by  the  railways  is  exceedingly  great,  far  sur- 
passing relatively  that  shown  by  any  other  nation, 
and  the  speed  of  the  trains  is  generally  greater. 

The  length  and  size  of  canals  for  navigation  and 
for  irrigation  are  unsurpassed. 

The  decrease  of  crime  and  of  pauperism  is  satis- 
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fectoiy  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  pauperism 
hardly  exists  in  the  other  dominione  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  charitable  funds  raised  in  the  TJnited 
Kingdom  are  enormous. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  hospitals,  though 
large,  is  not  remarkable  relatively  to  the  size  of  the 
Empire. 

Regarding  thrift,  the  growth  of  savings  banks  is 
moderately  great,  being  less  than  in  some  small 
European  States,  like  Switzerland  and  Scandinavia, 
and  much  less  than  in  the  United  States ;  but  the 
development  of  Friendly  and  Provident  Societies, 
and  of  life  insurance,  is  probably  greater  than  in 
any  other  nation. 

The  sum  total  of  education  is  not  great  relatively 
to  the  Empire  at  large,  mainly  because  India  has 
much  way  to  make  up,  the  proportion  there  being 
behind  that  of  Europe,  and  much  behind  that  of 
the  United  States;  but  the  results  of  the  Post 
Office  and  the  electric  telegraph  indicate  an  un- 
equalled activity. 

The  efforts  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
support  of  religious  missions  to  non-Christian 
nationalities  are  honourably  sustained.* 

*  Since  this  paper  was  delivered  in  tlie  middle  of  1884,iiearl7 
balf  of  New  Guinea,  and  the.  Kingdom  of  Ava  or  Borma  Proper, 
liavo  been  included  in  the  Empire  by  the  beginning  of  1886. 
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Impebial  Federation.* 


Crown  colonies  and  poBseeeions  —  Colonies  wiih  responsible 
administmtion — Self-govenmient  in  Canada,  Aastralia,  and 
Soath.  Africa— Colonial  share  in  defence  of  the  empire— Land 
forces  of  Canada — Local  navy  of  Australia — Aid  from  Aastra- 
lia to  mother  couutry-^Responsibility  of  the  mother  country 
for  foreign  policy  and  imperial  defence-^Qnestion  of  union 
between  mother  country  and  Colonies  respecting  tariff — Vari- 
ous phases  and  aspects  of  that  question — Special  difficulties 
in  Iforth  America — Commercial  relations  of  England  with 
the  United  States — Bepresentation  of  the  Colonies  in  the 
imperial  conncile  —  Project  for  central  council  of  colonial 
delegates — Colonial  agents -general  in  London — Preparation 
for  ultimate  federation  politically — Meanwhile  moral  fede- 
ration of  sympathy. 

Imperial  federation,  wliat  does  it  mean?    That  is 
our  present  question. 

*  Reprinted  from  the  "Bevue  Internationale."  Amsterdam, 
July,  1885. 

This  was  the  first  article  of  the  first  number  of  a  polyglot 
review  issued  in  Amsterdam  during  the  middle  of  1885.  The 
other  articleB  are  in  various  languages,  German,  French,  and 
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Thia  question,  though  very  exteneive,  is  never- 
theless more  limited  than  might  at  first  sight  be 
supposed.  Outside  the  United  Kingdom  the  British 
Empire  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  com- 
ponent parte,  namely,  first,  that  which  conaists  of 
p(Msessions  such  as  British  India,  and  Crown  Colo- 
nies, as  Ceylon,  Guiana,  and  others ;  second,  that 
which  consists  of  colonies  which  have  a  responsible 
administration,  and  which  may  be  styled,  in  general 
terms,  self-governing  or  autonomous. 

Now,  to  the  first  category  our  question  does  not 
apply.  These  wonderful  possesions,  containing  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  human  races,  are  not, 
and  cannot  be,  federated  with  the  United  Kingdom 
in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term  federation.  They 
are  defended  by  the  central  power  in  London,  their 
external  relations,  and  their  internal  administration, 
are  all  ultimately  regulated  by  the  same  power. 
Though  gradually  trained,  to  bear  responsibility  in 
local  administration,  they  are  not  self-governing. 
Though  subordinate  actually  to  the  United  King- 
dom, the  mc^t  important  of  them  pay  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  shape  of  tribute.  "  On  the  other  hand, 
they  bear  their  own  charges  and  cost  the  imperial 
treasury  nothing.  There  may  be  some  exceptions, 
but  such  is  the  main  rule. 

But  our  question  is  applicable  to  the  second  cate- 
gory, which  includes  the  self-governing  Colonies, 
possessing  a  constitution  sanctioned  by  the  imperial 
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legislature.  These  are  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  and  some 
others.  The  list  even  thus  limited  is  a  goodly  one, 
for  these  Colonies,  though  in  their  early  youth 
nationally,  are  growing  fast  in  population,  in  agri- 
culture, in  trade,  in  wealth,  in  social  culture.  The 
total  number  of  their  people,  about  eight  millions, 
is  already  considerable,  though  very  scanty  in  com- 
parison to  their  area,  amounting  to  about  7  millions 
of  square  miles.  In  these  vast  territories,  after  due 
abatement  for  uncultivable  ground,  there  are  im- 
mense tracts  suitable '  for  European  habitation.  It 
may  be  roughly  computed  that  within  a  measurable 
time,  say  two  or  three  centuries,  those  territories 
might  contain  200  millions  of  souls. 

I  repeat,  then,  what  does  imperial  federation 
imply  in  reference  to  these  self-goTeming  colonies  ? 

All  patriotic  Englishmen  approach  this  subject 
with  a  sentiment  of  the  warmest  sympathy.  They 
remember  that  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury England  possessed  in  North  America  a  group 
of  colonies  finer  even  than  anything  now  to  be 
seen.  Those  she  lost  through  errors,  which,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  present  days,  are  clearly  perceptible. 
Subsequently,  by  the  sedulous  avoidance  of  those 
errors,  she  has  established  a  fresh  colonial  empire, 
which,  if  it  shall  happily  be  held  together  long 
enough,  will  equal  or  transcend  the  empire  which 
was  lost  in  North  America.    For,  vast  as  are  the 
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actual  and  possible  proportionB  of  the  TJnited  States, 
they  are  exceeded  by  tbose  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa  in  combination. 

The  relations  between  these  three  groups  of  Colo- 
nies and  the  mother  country,  though  strong,  are  yet 
loose.  They  are  in  some  respects  definite  and  in 
other  respects  indefinite.  The  definiteness  relates 
to  the  power  of  self-government  which  the  Colonies 
possess, — this  power  is  very  definite  indeed.  The 
indefiniteness  relates  to  the  power  of  the  mother 
country  to  control,  a  power  which,  even  if  it  exists 
legally,  is  practically  never  exercised.  The  mother 
country  will  arrogate  nothing  to  itself  in  respect  to 
the  Colonies,  and  will  endeavour  to  preserve  the 
connexion  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  most  brotherly  status.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  Colonies  grow  larger  and  larger  relatively  to 
the  mother  country,  the  adjustment  of  these  rela- 
tions will  become  more  and  more  important — under 
certain  circumstances  it  might  even  become  urgent. 
At  present  the  total  colonial  population  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  of  the  tTnited  Kingdom  is  less 
than  1  to  4.  Ere  long  it  will  be  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  3.  In  a  generation  or  two  it  may  perhaps 
be  1  to  2.  As  this  proportion  increases — and  such 
increase  must  be  anticipated  with  pleasure  by  all 
patriotic  men — the  international  relations  between 
parent  and  offspring  must  undergo  some  re-adjust- 
ment.   This  necessary  change  will  be  dehcate  as  well 
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as  difficult.  Certainly  it  will  be  of  momentouB  con- 
sequence to  the  future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
throughout  the  world.  It  may  involve  complex  and 
comprehensive  arrangementswliich  will  be  conducted 
happily  and  concluded  successfully  only  if  both  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  a  wise  dis- 
position and  a  well-informed  mind.  It  is  therefore 
essential  that  public  opinion  on  both  sides  should 
undergo  a  long  preparation  beforehand.  Such  a 
preparation  consists  in  a  diligent  study  of  the 
circumstances  affecting  a  colonial  empire,  which, 
though  homogeneoTW  in  its  elements,  does  yet 
consist  of  parts  widely  scattered  and  differently 
circumstanced.  Hence  thoughtful  men  miist  hail 
those  movements  which  are  meant  to  discuss  this 
great  problem,  so  that  we  may  all  undergo  a 
process  of  self-education.  At  present,  however, 
,8uch  movements  do  not  advance  beyond  the  stage 
of  preparation.  The  discussion,  though  quite  prac- 
tical and  in  no  sense  academic,  does  not  arrive  at 
suggestions  to  which  any  immediate  eSect  could  be 
given.  It  is  universally  seen  that  something 
sooner  or  later  (more  probably  later)  will  have  to 
be  done.  But  what  that  something  should  pre- 
cisely be,  no  man  can  say.  Nevertheless  the  time 
for  doing  it  may  come  more  suddenly  than  we 
think,  and  at  all  events  cannot  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. Unless  forethought  be  exercised,  the 
wrong  thing  may  be  attempted,  in  matters  where 
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a  mifitake  would  be  fatal.  Meanwhile  we  have 
time  still  at  our  disposal  for  cousideriiig.  And  an 
examination  of  current  suggestions  or  of  possible 
proposals  will  show  that  the  matter,  though 
demanding  discussion,  is  not  ripe  for  decision  nor 
ready  for  settlement. 

These  suggestions  or  proposals  seem  naturally  to 
group  themselves  under  three  heads ; — 

I.  Participation  by  the  Colonies  in  the  general 
defence  of  the  empire  on  the  condition 
that  they  have  a  voice  in  determining  the 
imperial  policy. 
II.  tTnion  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
Colonies  in  respect  of  the  tariff  as  affecting 
both  fiscal  and  commercial  arrangements. 
m.  Bepresentation  of  the  Colonies  in  the  im- 
perial councils,  either  by  including  colonial 
members  in  the  legislature  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  by   establishing   a    central 
a^embly  to  consist  of  delegates  from  the 
several  parts  of  the  empire. 
Many  suggestions  in  detail  have  been  made,  but 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  they  all  fall  under 
one  or  other  of  these  main  divisions.    Now  it  will 
presently  be    seen    that   these   questions,  though 
looming  nearer  and  nearer  in  the  future,  are  not 
within  the  reach  of  immediate  or  even  early  action. 
They  are  not  indeed  outside  the  region  of  practical 
politics,  for  they  relate  to  matters  in  which  action 
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may  some  day  have  to  be  taken.  But  the  situation 
is  such  that  no  measure  could  at  this  moment  be 
devised  to  give  effect  to  the  principles  ■which  they 
involve. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  each  one  of  the  three 
heads. 

I.  Participation  by  the  Colonies  in  the  general 
defence  of  the  empire  on  the  condition  that  they 
have  a  voice  in  determining  the  imperial  policy. 

The  defence  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  Southern 
Africa,  in  event  of  the  British  Empire  being 
engaged  in  war,  has  always  demanded  the  anxious 
forethought  of  British  statesmen.  This  considera- 
tion, too,  haa  of  late  become  more  urgent  than  ever, 
l^  reason  of  the  expansion  of  several  European 
Powers  in  several  quarters  of  the  world.  Some 
Powers  are  founding  what  may  be  termed  a  colonial 
system.  Other  powers  are  acquiring  fresh  posses- 
sions or  developing  old  possessions.  Such  acquisi- 
tions will  bring  these  powers  into  closer  proximity 
than  before,  or  even  into  actual  contact,  with  the 
British  Colonies.  This  process,  which  is  likely  to 
be  promoted  rather  than  retarded  by  the  course  of 
events,  will  aggravate  the  dangers  to  which  the 
British  Empire  is,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
exposed.  But  from  a  British  point  of  view  there  is 
gain  as  well  as  loss.  For,  in  event  of  war,  these 
Powers  will  have  vulnerable  points  in  their  scat- 
tered possessions,  on  any  or  all  of  which  England 
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might,  if  unhappily  a  belligerent,  strike  very 
effective  blows,  And  it  was  recently  remarked  by 
one  of  the  organs  of  European  opinion  that  no 
power  could  now  pnrsue  a  line  of  colonial  ambition 
without  having  a  good  understanding  with  England. 
Still  it  is  incumbent  on  England,  as  being  the  first 
of  all  colonial  powers  in  the  world,  to  recognise  the 
defensive  obligations  which  this  grand  position 
must  impose  on  her. 

Now  it  is  manifest  at  the  outset  that  the  Colonies 
are  by  no  means  backward  in  such  recognition,  for 
they  have  taken,  or  are  taking,  measures  for  their 
own  defence.  For  instance,  the  military  arrange- 
ments of  the  Canadian  Dominion  are  on  a  very 
considerable  scale.  The  forces  of  Canada  on  her 
peace  establishment  bear  a  goodly  proportion  to 
her  population.  She  has  not  as  yet  done  much  for 
the  organisation  of  a  local  navy ;  but  she  could  do 
this  if  necessary,  in  a  short  time,  as  her  maritiiae 
resources  are  large.  Australia  has  already  estab- 
lished a  local  navy ;  and  she  has  recently  afforded 
signal  proof  of  the  readiness  with  which  her  military 
means  can  be  brought  into  action.  It  is  therefore 
certain  that  in  event  of  war  the  Colonies  will  in  self- 
defence  evince  all  the  energy  and  capacity  of  their 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Such  a  contingency  would 
indeed  produce  a  salutary  efiect  on  public  opinion 
throughout  the  world,  as  proving,  so  to  speak,  the 
warlike  potentiality  of  the  British  colonies.     But 
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the  Colonies  will  do  more  than  this.  They  mil,  ex 
proprio  motu,  furnish  military  assistance  to  the 
mother  country  for  war  in  regions  not  in  contact 
with,  or  in  proximity  to,  the  colonial  possessions. 
If  the  mother  country  were  to  be  at  all  pressed  bj 
any  combination  of  enemies,  she  might  rely  on  all 
the  aid  which  her  Colonies  could  possibly  spare.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  manifest  that  the  mother  country 
would  do  her  very  utmost  to  defend  and  protect  her 
Colonies  as  her  own  limbs  and  as  parts  of  her  body 
politic.  This  mutual  sympathy  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  Colonies  in  the  presence  of  common 
danger  will  prove  to  be  a  factor  in  the  politics  of 
the  world. 

All  this  does,  no  doubt,  amount  to  much,  very 
much.  Still  it  eventually  falls  short  of  an  imperial 
arrangement  whereby  the  mother  country  and  the 
Colonies  would  participate  in  the  general  defence, 
according  to  some  fixed  proportion,  say  the  propor- 
tion of  their  respective  populations,  or  some  other 
proportion  which  might  be  devised.  Such  an 
arrangement  too  must  have  its  corollary.  For  in 
that  case  the  Colonies  must  have  a  share  propor- 
tionably  in  determining  the  imperial  policy  out  of 
which  the  occasion  for  defence,  that  is,  actual  war, 
would  arise.  Now,  let  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
colonial  opinion  say  whether  the  Colonies  are  at  all 
prepared  for  any  such  arrangement  as  yet  ?  Surely 
they  are  not.     It  is  one  thing  to  prepare  for  self- 
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defence,  to  have  locally  a  defensive  organisation, 
to  offer  according  to  means  and  opportunity  some 
military  assistance  to  the  mother  country.  It  ia 
quite  another  thing  to  accept  a  share  in  so  ardaous, 
and  posBibly  so  burdensome,  an  affair  as  the  general 
defence  of  the  British  Empire.  If  asked,  the  Colonies 
would  say  at  once  that  they  could  not  undertake  a 
share  in  such  an  enterprise,  that  the  responsibility 
with  its  concomitant  burdens  would  be  too  much  for 
them,  that  they  were  nationally  still  in  their  youth, 
that  they  would  maintain  their  own  ground  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  empire,  that  they  hoped  to  be  able 
from  time  to  time  to  contribute  something  towards 
imperial  war,  that  they  could  not  define  such  con- 
tribution as  a  matter  of  obligation,  that  they  must 
continue  mainly  to  rely  on  the  external  support  of 
the  mother  country,  towards  which  they  felt  a  filial 
attachment.  Nor  would  their  objection  to  under- 
taking such  a  share  be  mitigated  by  the  prospect 
of  having  a  voice  in  imperial  questions  of  war  and 
peace.  Such  a  participation  in  imperial  power 
would  hardly  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  compen- 
sative advantage.  They  take  indeed  a  brotherly 
interest  in  all  the  contests  waged  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  anywhere,  and  in  all  the  dangers  that 
may  menace  that  wide-spread  nationality.  They 
watch  with  keenly  observant  eyes  the  progress  of 
political  events  in  Europe,  and  the  changes  which 
such  events  may  produce  in  Asia  and  Africa.     Bat 
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they  would  leave  tlie  action  in  th^e  affairs  to  be 
decided  by  herself  alone,  and  they  do  not  care  to 
give  her  any  responsible  advice  on  these  grave 
subjects.  She  must  be  solely  answerable  for  the 
action  taken,  and  for  the  consequences  resulting 
therefrom  to  the  empire  of  which  she  is  the  head. 
In  plain  language  it  comes  to  this,  that  at  present 
the  Colonies  would  not  engage  to  bear  any  fixed 
share  in  the  burden  of  imperial  defence,  and  would 
not  care  to  have  a  voice  in  the  imperial  policy  out 
of  which  the  necessity  for  such  defence  might  arise. 
Such  apparently  is  the  present  situation,  though  it 
may  soon  change  as  the  Colonies  grow  and  as  im- 
perial events  unfold  themselves.  And  ultimately  it 
must  change  when  the  relative  size  of  the  mother 
country  and  of  the  Colonies  shall  become  very 
different  to  what  it  now  is. 

"We  next  come  to  : 

II.  Union  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
Colonies  in  respect  to  the  tariff  as  affecting  both 
fiscal  and  commercial  arrangements. 

In  this  respect  there  probably  is  not  any  one  fixed 
idea  in  the  minds  of  those  who  make  suggestions  of 
this  nature.  There  seem  to  be  several  ideas  which 
tend  however  in  the  same  direction.  The  general 
tenour  appears  to  be  this,  that  the  British  Empire 
can  produce  food  enough  for  its  vast  population 
composed  of  many  races  of  mankind,  and  can  with 
the  products,  natural  and  artificial,  of  its  numerous 
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regions  provide  for  all  the  complex  needs  of  that 
population.  Why  not  then  have  a  great  tariff  league, 
whereby  the  United  Kingdom  would  admit  duty 
free  all  articles — mainly  food  and  certain  other  raw 
materials — from  the  Colonies  and  the  imperial  pos- 
sessions, excluding  by  tariff  similar  articles  from 
other  countries ;  and  whereby  on  the  other  hand 
the  Colonies  would  admit  duty  free  the  manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  excluding  by  tariff  similar 
articles  from  other  countries.  Thus  there  would  be 
a  self-sufficing  and  a  self-sustaining  empire,  deriving 
its  prosperity  from  itself  alone,  and  so  independent 
as  to  do  without  commercial  intercourse  with  other 
nations.  Logically  and  consistently  this  would  be 
the  legitimate  conclusion  of  the  suggestion.  But 
such  a  conclusion  appears  at  once  to  be  too  strong 
and  too  absolute.  Consequently  modifications  are 
introduced  into  the  suggestion,  and  for  the  setting 
forth  of  these  a  somewhat  complicated  exposition 
would  be  required.  One  of  the  modified  sugges- 
tions, for  example,  would  be  this,  that  the  United 
Kingdom  should  admit,  duty  free,  food  and  raw 
material  from  the  Colonies  or  the  imperial  posses- 
sions, and  refrain  from  asking  in  return  that  the 
Colonies  should  admit,  duty  free,  the  manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  somewhat  one- 
sided. Or  again,  there  may  be  a  suggestion  that 
food  only  should  be  admitted  duty  free,  but  that 
the  privilege  should  not  be  extended  to  raw  mate- 
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rial,  as  for  instance,  Australian  -wool,  and  so  on ; 
which  is  also  somewhat  one-sided.  Prima  facie, 
some  special  interest  attaches  itself  to  these  sug- 
gestions, because  it  is  the  fact  that  Canada  and 
India  could  raise  enough  Burplus  grain  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  notoriously 
does  not  raise  enough  food  for  the  consumption  of 
its  population.  Other  suggestions,  varying  in  form 
or  in  expression,  may  have  been,  or  may  yet  be, 
offered.  But,  if  looked  at  practically,  they  will 
be  found  to  mean  something  of  the  same  sort,  and 
to  lead  towards  the  same  end. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Colonies  would  probably 
not  object  to  a  tariff  in  the  United  Kingdom  which 
admitted  their  food  products  duty  free  and  imposed 
prohibitory  duties  on  food  products  coming  from 
other  countries.  This  would  raise  the  price  of  the 
food  products  they  sell,  which  they  would  like  well 
enough,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  while  they 
left  the  United  Kingdom  to  judge  as  to  whether 
that  suited  its  people  or  not.  But  then  the  Colonies 
would  not,  perhaps  could  not,  offer  any  reciprocity. 
As  is  well  known,  they  have,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
iinquestioned  right,  devised  tariffs  protecting  their 
nascent  and  growing  manufactures,  and  to  some 
extent  excluding  the  corresponding  maniifactures 
of  other  countries,  as  well  as  of  the  United  King- 
dom. These  tariffs  may  not  have  been  directed 
against  the  United  Kingdom,  but  th^  affect  it  in 
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common  with  other  countrieB.  The  principle  of 
the  tariffs  is  styled  protection  of  native  industries, 
and  in  support  of  it  a  local  party  has  grown  or  is 
growing  up.  In  some  colonies  this  party  is  poten- 
tially strong.  At  present  the  Colonies  would  pro- 
bably decline  to  take  off  the  duties  now  imposed  on 
British  manufactures,  even  though  in  retiirn  the 
United  Kingdom  offered  to  admit  their  goods  duty 
&ee,  to  the  exclusion  of  similar  goods  from  other 
nations.  Some  colonies  woold  certainly  refuse,  in 
deference  to  the  protectionist  interests  that  have 
sprung  up. 

In  one  important  colony,  namely  Canada,  the 
matter  is  farther  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
local  manufactures,  if  they  are  to  be  protected  at 
all,  need  protection  against  the  manufactures  of 
the  United  States  quite  as  much  as  against  the 
manufactures  of  the  ITnited  Kingdom. 

On  the  whole,  let  any  one  who  knows  North 
America  say  whether  it  would  be  safely  possible  to 
enact  a  differential  tariff,  favourable  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Canadian  food-grains  into  the  United  King- 
dom, and  prohibitory  to  the  admission  of  food- 
grains  from  the  United  States  ?  Let  any  one  think 
upon  the  disturbance  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  the  United  States  which  might  result  from 
such  an  attempt.  We  should  never  forget  that 
from  these  States  we  obtain  the  article  which,  next 
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after  our  food,  is  one  of  the  moBt  vital  to  us,  namely, 
cotton. 

Moreover,  any  convention  of  this  nature  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  Colonies,  establishing 
artificial  relations,  might  after  all  prove  but  tem- 
porary. For  it  is  possible  that  some  day  the  Colo- 
nies may  ex  propria  motu  adopt  free  trade.  As 
their  cultivation  extends,  and  as  their  rural  popu- 
lation grows,  there  will  be  many  people  objecting 
to  be  taxed  on  their  articles  of  consumption,  and 
to  pay  more  than  the  things  are  worth,  in  order  that 
certain  sectional  interests  may  prosper.  Already 
there  is,  for  instance,  a  free-trade  party  within  the 
Canadian  Dominion. 

Furthermore)  such  conventions  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  would  necessanly  be 
complex,  and  their  working  would  be  difficult  in 
practice.  It  is  but  too  painfully  easy  to  foresee 
that  differences  of  opinion  might  arise  on  this  or 
that  clause,  on  this  or  that  rate  of  duty.  Both 
sides  would  be  entering  on  delicate  considerations, 
and  treading  on  thorny  ground.  Then  it  is  melan- 
choly to  reflect  how  quickly  a  dispute,  even  a  rup- 
ture, might  arise.  Surely  it  were  prudent  to 
abstain  from  measures  which  might  incidentally 
have  the  effect  of  setting  up  difficulties,  or  of 
arousing  troubles  now  happily  dormant. 

Of  course  there  are  some  well-intentioned  thinkers 
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in  the  United  Kingdom  who  would  hail  a  differential 
tariff  favouring  the  admisaion  of  food-grains  from 
the  Colonies  and  excluding  the  food-grains  from  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere, — because  that  would 
be  a  modified  form  of  protection  to  British  agri- 
culture, as  it  would  keep  out  the  largest  of  our 
agricultural  competitors,  namely,  the  United  States. 
But  this  point  is  outside  our  discuseion,  which  refers 
only  to  the  relations  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  Colonies. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  a  union  of  commercial  tariffs 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  Colonies  is  not, 
under  present  circumstances,  practicable. 

So  we  arrive  at  the  third  head,  namely,  III. 
Bepr^entation  of  the  Colonies  in  the  imperial  coun- 
cils either  by  including  colonial  members  in  the 
legislature  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  by  establish- 
ing a  central  assembly  to  consist  of  delegates  from 
the  several  parts  of  the  empire. 

This  is  a  question  very  likely  to  arise  in  the 
future,  when  the  Colonies  shall  have  become  much 
larger  than  they  now  are  relatively  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Meanwhile  it  is  difficult  to  devise  any- 
thing that  could  be  effected  nowadays. 

It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  a  certain  number 
of  members  might  be  elected  by  the  Colonies  to 
serve  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  such 
men  would  no  doubt  bring  a  valuable  accession  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Their  patriotism,  too, 
2e 
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would  be  of  a  comprehensive  character,  and  their 
presence  would  help  to  lift  the  national  debates 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  British  Isles.  Never- 
theless, any  such  proposal  would  be  fraught  with 
constitutional  dif&oulties.  Being  themselves  neces- 
sarily colonial,  these  members  would  be  assisting  to 
vote  on  expenditure  to  be  defrayed)  and  taxes  to  be 
paid,  not  by  the  Colonies  but  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  And  to  that  the  British  senti- 
ments might  prove  to  be  absolutely  opposed.  In 
the  presence  of  this  grave  objection,  it  were  hardly 
worth  while  to  advert  to  the  lesser  objection, 
against  adding  to  the  numbers  of  the  House,  which 
are  already  thought  to  be  too  large.  A  local  objec-  ' 
tion  might  be  raised  to  the  efEect  that  such  members, 
after  being  elected  in  the  Colonies,  might  soon  cease 
to  represent  opinion,  which  changes  fast  in  young 
countries.  They  would  indeed  have  to  seek  re- 
election together  with  each  change  in  the  colonial 
parliament,  and  then  they  would  represent  colonial 
opinion  just  as  much  as  the  members  of  the  colonial 
parliament  iteelf . 

The  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  not  be  applicable  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Life-Peers  from  the  Colonies  might  perhaps' 
be  appointed  to  the  Upper  House  without  any  con- 
stitutional difficulty  being  raised ;  and  here  again 
an  infusion  of  fresh  thought  would  be  obtained  for 
the  imperial  councils.     This  plan  might  be  bene- 
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ficial  BO  far  as  it  -vrent.  But  manifestly  it  would  go 
but  a  very  short  way  towards  federating  the  mother 
country  and  the  Colonies. 

As  to  establishing  an  Imperial  Council  to  consist 
of  delegates  from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  this 
measure  may  come  in  time,  but  apparently  the  time 
is  not  near,  nor  can  any  one  say  how  distant  it  may 
be.  Manifestly  the  circumstances  of  the  empire 
are  not  mature  for  this  plan.  What  would  be  the 
questions  referable  to  such  a  council?  Primarily 
those  relating  to  peace  and  war,  and  to  the  imperial 
policy  on  which  warlike  contingencies  or  peaceful 
solutions  may  depend.  But  it  has  just  been  seen 
that  the  Colonies  would  not  care  to  take  part  in  the 
responsibility  for  such  poHcy,  especially  if  that  were 
to  imply  the  bearing  of  a  part  in  the  burden.  If 
any  scheme  of  tariff  union  were  to  be  taken  up, 
that  would  of  course  pertain  to  such  a  council.  But 
it  has  been  seen  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  scheme  would  be  ahnost  insuperable.  On  the 
whole,  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  existing  British 
government  by  Crown,  Lords,  and  Commons,  will 
at  once  perceive  how  remote  must  be  the  prospect 
of  establishing  an  imperial  council  of  this  character. 
The  thing  may  come  to  pass  ultimately,  but  the 
aspect  of  affairs  must  first  change  greatly. 

As  a  sort  of  tentative  preparation  for  constituting 
such  a  council  hereafter,  there  is  the  proposal  to 
form  a  council  consisting  of  the  Colonial  Agents 
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General  residing  in  London.  Donbtless  eacli  Agent 
General  would  well  represent  the  opinions  of  his 
colony  and  of  its  Government  by  whom  be  had 
been  appointed  to  his  important  office.  And, 
by  associating  the  several  Agents  General  in  one 
deliberative  body,  a  centre  or  focus  of  colonial 
opinion  would  be  created.  From  this  source  valu- 
able advice  and  information  would  from  time  to 
time  or  on  special  occasions  be  obtained  by  the 
British  Government  and  Parliament.  Still  the 
number  of  its  members  would  be  very  limited,  and 
there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  determining  its 
functions  and  duties.  At  the  best  this  measure 
would  be  but  a  preliminary  step  towards  imperial 
federation. 

The  principal  measures  which  have  been  or  could 
be  proposed  for  imperial  federation  have  thus  been 
briefly  considered.  It  is  readily  seen  that  they  are 
not  immediately  practicable.  Some  of  them  com- 
prise administrative  principles  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance.  Some  again  are  surrounded  with 
difficulties  of  a  politico-economic  character.  The 
discussion  of  the  subject  to  which  they  all  relate 
will  be  fruitful  in  good  results.  For  it  helps  the 
public  mind  to  school  itself  and  to  train  its  thoughts 
for  grasping  the  problems  of  the  future.  No  one 
who  surveys  the  colonial  empire  of  which  England 
is  the  head,  and  forecasts  the  grand  career  that  lies 
before  the  three  coming  nations,  the  Canadian,  the 
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Auatralian,  and  the  South  African, — all  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  in  the  main,  though  containing  other 
European  elements — can  doubt  that  ultimately  some 
change  must  supervene  in  the  relations  between  the 
mother  country  and  these  gigantic  off-shoots.  If 
such  a  change  is  to  be  brought  about  amicably  and 
peacefully,  in  consonance  with  the  wishes  of  all 
concerned,  in  accordance  with  the  wonderful  tradi- 
tions of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  then  a  long  pre- 
paration is  necessary,  long  in  reference  to  the  life 
of  nations,  and  therefore  extending  over  many 
years,  perhaps  over  one  or  two  generations.  If  a 
lengthened  period  is  anticipated  before  a  satisfac- 
tory termination  can  be  reached,  that  is  all  the 
greater  reason  why  a  beginning  should  be  made 
without  delay.  This  preparatory  work  is  being 
usefully  and  efficiently  performed  under  those  who 
by  speaking,  by  writing,  or  by  forming  societies, 
promote  the  dicussion  of  imperial  federation. 
Though  they  may  not  succeed  at  present  in  devis- 
ing recommendations  capable  of  being  carried  oat 
soon,  yet  they  deserve  well  of  their  country  and 
may  claim  the  friendly  wishes  of  every  one,  in  that 
they  are  gradually  tilling  the  soil  on  which  good 
seed  will  be  sown  hereafter. 

Meanwhile,  affairs  are  moving  smoothly  for  the 
empire.  As  an  eminent  British  statesman  is  re- 
cently reported  to  have  said,  there  is  truly  a  moral 
federation  in  mind  and  heart  between  the  mother 
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couBtry  and  her  colonies.  This  sympathy  between 
nations  of  the  same  blood,  language,  history,  laws, 
literature,  asBOciations,  and  traditions,  does  indeed 
constitute  a  bond  which  will  prove  to  be  a  chain- 
cable  for  the  imperial  ship.  Such  a  tie  is  stronger 
than  anything  which  constitutions  can  create,  or 
legislatures  can  enact,  or  compacts  can  secure. 
May  be  it  will  some  day  be  tested  by  the  stress  of 
peril  affecting  the  whole  empire.  Then  it  will 
doubtless  prove  to  be  true  as  steel.  It  will  emerge 
as  pure  metal  from  the  fiery  trial.  But  if,  under  a 
good  Providence,  peace  throughout  the  world  shall 
be  maintained,  then  the  onion  between  Britain,  the 
birth-place  of  modem  freedom,  and  her  colonies, 
will  be  steadily  developed  in  adaptation  to  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  and  will  constitute  a  new  phase  in 
social  and  national  existence,  thereby  affording  an 
example  to  all  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

NOETH-WBBT  OaNADA.* 


]!(Xcnreioii  of  British  Scientigta  to  the  Rocky  Moiiutains — 
Account  of  the  cotmtry — The  Lone  Land — The  scenery — The 
mineral  resoorces — The  Prairie — The  Boil — The  paatnisge — 
Agricnltare — Labour  supply — The  farms — The  clintate^ 
Arboriculture  —  The  towns  —  Commimication  by  land  and 
water — The  tariff— Condition  of  the  people — Immifp^tion — 
Peeling  in  England  regarding  Canada. 

tl  AM  sure  that  much  of  what  I  am  about  to  say 
must  be  ah-eady  familiar  to  you,  but  one  finds  in 

•  Speech  deHvered  before  the  Citizens  of  Wiiuup^,  Sep- 
tember 1884,  on  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

t  This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  Winnipeg  Opera  Honse. 
Hr.  Norqnay,  the  Premier  of  Muiitoba,  presided ;  Mr.  AiUnf 
Uie  Lieutenant- Governor,  Mr.  Brown  the  Publio  Works 
Minister,  Mr.  Logan  the  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Taylor  the  United 
States  Conanl,  were  present.  Inasmnch  as  the  address  was 
given  at  the  reqneat  of  the  mtizens,  was  subject  to  the  criticism 
of  an  audience  of  experts  respecting  local  information,  and  was 
republished  by  Winnipeg  publicists,  we  may  be  sure  of  the 
OorrectnesB  of  the  particulars  here  presented. 
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travelling  over  your  magnificent  country  80  much 
to  talk  about,  that  I  almost  feel  under  an  obligation 
to  you  for  affording  me  this  opportunity  of  relieving 
myself  of  the  burden  of  good  things  I  have  to  say 
about  you.  As  having  had  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Excursion  of  British  Scientists  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  having  been  asked  to  act  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Excursionists  on  this  occasion,  I 
rejoice  to  comply  with  your  invitation  to  tell  you 
what  we  have  done,  seen,  and  heard. 

I  purpose  dividing  my  subject  into  eighteen  heads, 
with  each  of  which  I  shall  deal  separately.  The  first 
I  shall  speak  of  is 

The  Excubsion. 

of  a  section  of  the  British  Association  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  started  from  Montreal,  and  extended 
to  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to 
the  border  of  British  Columbia.  It  thus  crossed 
Manitoba  and  the  North-west  of  Canada.  Groiug 
and  returning  it  covered  a  distance— with  diversions 
and  divergencies — of  nearly  three  thousand  miles ; 
the  whole  distance  being  accomplished  by  railways 
and  steamers.  Thus  it  was  one  of  the  longest,  if  not 
the  longest,  excursion  ever  undertaken,  and  in  that 
respect  was  suitable  to  the  land  in  which  it  waa 
made.  The  excursionists  were  about  one  hundred 
in  number,  and  were  all  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
culture.     Now  that  they  are  no  longer  pr^ent,  I 
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ma;  say  about  them  wliat  I  had  not  dared  to  say  to 
their  faces,  that  they  are  a  thoroughly  accomplished, 
learned,  and  scientific  body  of  men.  They  pro- 
ceeded most  carefully,  thoroughly,  and  conscien- 
tiously, and  saw  everything  that  could  possibly  be 
brought  within  the  range  of  their  vision  in  the  most 
complete  manner.  Among  them  were  many  who 
carry  weight  at  home,  and  whose  opinions  are 
listened  to  throughout  England.  Therefore  you  can 
judge  whether  it  is  not  a  great  advantage  to  this 
country,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  to 
have  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses  now  returning  to 
England — ^men  who  have  faith  in  the  North-wMt 
of  Canada,  and  who  will  give  before  all  England 
a  scientific  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 
I  know  their  reports  will  be  favourable  in  the 
extreme.  "We  came  here  with  high  anticipations, 
and  those  anticipations  have  been  more  than  ful- 
filled. "We  were  quite  struck  with  admiration  of 
all  we  saw  and  heard,  and  I  am  quite  sure  our  evi- 
dence will  be  satisfactory  to  the  well-wishers  of  the 
North-west  in  the  highest  degree.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  we  have,  after  all,  hardly 
seen  the  best  of  the  country.  "We  have  seen  what 
might  be  called  the  southern  section,  hut  we  have 
heard  that  there  is  another  section  still  finer, 
grander,  and  richer.  "What  would  have  been  our 
admiration  if  we  could  have  seen  the  glorious 
whole?    Nevertheless  we  have  heard  on  authentic 
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evidence  of  the  greatness  of  the  northern  region ; 
and  we  can  measure  its  greatness  by  considering 
what  we  have  actually 'seen. 

The  Lone  Land  a  Land  of  Promise. 

I  beg  to  referj  secondly,  to  the  remarkable  con- 
trast presented,  the  beautiful  country  until  recently 
called  "  the  Lone  Land,"  now  being  considered  a 
land  of  promise.  It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since 
the  places  which  are  now  the  haunts  of  civilisation 
were  the  runs  and  wallowing  places  of  herds  of 
buffaloes.  The  country  is  vast.  The  popular  idea 
in  England  now  is  that  the  North-west  of  Canada 
could  sustain  a  population  of  100,000,000  of  Anglo- 
Saxons.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  they  got  the 
figure  of  100,000,000 ;  nevertheless  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  this  may  be  realised  in  the  not  very  remote 
future.  Indeed,  considering  the  cultivable  area 
of  the  North-west,  including  both  the  North-west 
Provinces  and  Manitoba,  which  can  hardly  be  less 
than  a  milhon  square  miles,  and  reckoning  a  popu- 
lation of  100  to  the  square  mUe,  which  is  not  a 
high  average,  the  result  would  be  a  total  popula- 
tion of  100,000,000,  one  hundred  millions.  This 
vast  area  may  fairly  be  compared  with  some  of  the 
neighbouring  States  of  North  America,  fully  equal- 
ling probably  that  of  Dakota,  Idaho,  Minnesota, 
and  Washington,  which  are  constituting  a  land  of 
promise  to  onr  American  kinsmen. 
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I  proceed  to  the  neit  head  of  my  diBcourse, 
namely, 

Tee  Sgbnbbt. 

The  scenery  of  the  prairie  impressed  all  the  ex- 
cursionists with  ite  YastnesB.  There  is  a  beauty  in 
mere  immensity ;  although  the  surface  of  the  ground 
be  not  diveraified,  yet  it  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see 
the  sun  rise  and  set  on  a  tract  perfectly  level  on  all 
sides — as  it  were  an  ocean  of  vegetation — or  to 
watch  the  moon  shed  her  dim  radiance  over  the 
immensity  of  solitude,  while  the  train  rushes  over 
the  seemingly  limitless  steppe.  The  approach  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  prairie  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  I  do  not  want 
to  give  exaggerated  ideas.  People  here  probably 
think  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  greatest  in  the 
British  empire,  but  the  British  empire  is  a  very 
large  area.  They  are  scarcely  more  than  a  third 
as  high  as  the  Himalaya.  Nevertheless  the  ap« 
proach  to  them  from  the  prairie  is  truly  wonderful ; 
for  they  rise  as  masses  of  rock  right  out  of  the 
prwrie.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they 
are  covered  with  snow.  Even  now,  at  the  end  of 
summer,  their  peaks  are  mainly  snow-capped.  As 
we  approached  the  mountains  we  actually  saw  about 
150  miles  of  continuous  snow-clad  hills,  which, 
rising  strMght  out  of  the  prairie,  constitute  a  sight 
that  is  almost,  if  not  quite  unique.  There  is  only 
one  parallel  to  it — ^namely,  the  approach   to  the 
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CaucaauB  from  tLe  steppes  of  Russia,  and  even  this 
is  not  so  fine,  as  there  is  Brat  a-  range  of  low  hilla, 
then  another  a  little  higher,  and  again  above  all 
the  summits  of  the  anow-clad  peaks  of  Oaucasua. 
Perhaps  at  some  future  time  I  may  give  a  lecture 
upon  the  scenery  and  topography  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  for  the  present  I  must  confine  my- 
self to  the  remark  that  the  effect  of  all  this  scenery 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  live  in  that  region  is 
very  impressive.*  I  believe  that  the  contemplation 
of  this  magnificent  scenery — magnificent  in  extent 
at  least — has  a  very  elevating  effect  upon  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind,  enlarging  the  ideas,  brighten- 
ing the  imagination,  and  elevating  the  sentiments. 
In  the  addresses  which  we  received  from  Colonists 
on  the  way  there  was  a  loftiness  of  expression 
almost  amounting  to  grandiloquence,  to  which 
I  bad  hardly  been  accustomed  in  the  addresses 
which  I  have  seen  in  other  portions  of  the  British 
empire.  The  wonders  I  have  described  are  won- 
ders of  nature,  but  to  our  British  eyes  and  patriotic 

•  Beaides  the  ftlmoBt  nniqne  be&nty  of  the  cowp  d'eeaU  of  the 
Booky  Monntaina  from  near  Calgary,  the  views  meide  the 
motrntaine  are  ezceediagly  fine.  Bivera  wind  throngh  fir-topped 
walla  of  rock,  the  landscape  being  completed  by  snowy  ridgea. 
Lakes  are  eiabosomed  in  the  monntaina,  with  precipicea  on 
their  sidea,  or  with  dense  fir-forests  reaching  to  the  water'a 
edge,  and  snow-clad  peaks  with  glaciers, — all  reflected  on  the 
glassy  surface. 
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mindB  the  fioeBt  of  all  wonders  was  the  spectacle 
of  Anglo-Saxon  British- Canadian  enterprise  spread- 
ing itself  over  the  surface  of  this  vast  country,  and 
writing  its  marks  in  letters  of  flame,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  book  of  nature. 

The  Mineral  Resouboes. 

Some  of  the  mineral  resources  we  have  not  seen. 
I  allude  particularly  to  the  iron  ore,  of  which  we 
have  observed  specimens  at  the  Exhibition  in 
"Winnipeg ;  but  we  have  seen  something  and  heard 
much  of  the  coal  resources.  I  believe  there  are 
coal-mines  within  a  short  distance  of  the  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  I  understand  that  these 
essential  rraources  are  easily  within  the  reach  of 
enterprise,  and  that  there  is  quite  on  the  line,  that  is, 
within  a  himdred  yards  of  it,  superior  lignite  which 
will  bum  very  well  when  mixed  with  bituminous  or 
anthracite  coal.  When  these  coal-mines  are  worked 
you  will  be  independent  of  Pittsburg  and  other 
places  in  the  United  States  in  respect  of  coal,  and 
I  need  not  say  that  this  will  be  a  great  advantage. 

The  Pbaieib. 

The  prairie  will  gradually  become  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  this  part  of  Canada.  In  that  respect  it  is 
following  the  example  of  the  herds  of  buffalo,  and 
of  the  poor  Indians  who  are  receding  before  the 
face  of  the  white  man.    When  we  left  "Winnipeg  we 
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saw  a  few  miles  of  real  prairie ;  owing,  we  were 
told,  to  the  fact  that  the  lands  were  in  the  hands  of 
speculators,  who  were  reserving  them  for  future 
use.  "When  we  got  beyond  this  limited  area  we 
really  saw  no  prairie  at  all  for  several  hundred 
miles  when  we  crossed  the  Saskatchewan.  I  mean 
that  we  never  passed  for  a  mile  together  on  the 
plain,  without  seeing  a  homestead,  or  field,  or  the 
marks  of  human  occupation.  It  was  only  when  we 
crossed  the  Saskatchewan  that  we  saw  real  prairie, 
and  then  it  was  only  so  in  a  modified  sense.  From 
the  moment  the  homesteads  and  golden  harvest- 
fields  ceased,  the  cattle-ranches  *  began.  I  under- 
stand that  almost  the  whole  area  from  the  Saskat- 
chewan to  the  foot  of  the  moimtains  is  really  in  the 
hands  of  the  cattle-ranchers.  Here  again  we  saw 
signs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  his  cattle  and  his 
herds.  The  vegetation  of  the  prairiej  so  far  as  we 
were  able  to  see  it  in  the  intervals  of  uncultivated 
land,  was  not  remarkable,  but  stiU  was  very  rich. 
Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  of  the  party  said  it 
was  the  richest  wild  vegetation  they  had  ever  seen ; 
but  I  think  this  was  due  to  their  enthusiasm,  because 
the  vegetation  in  the  steppes  of  Russia  is  quite  aa 
rich,  if  not  richer.  Still,  the  flora  of  this  country  is 
such  as  to  promise  an  abundant  return  for  agri- 
cultural labour. 

*  Ranch  is  a  local  name  for  paatore-land  or  grasdng-gronnd. 
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I  now  approach  the  subject  of  agriculture, 

^HB  Boil. 

Almost  everywhere  we  saw  rich  soil.  Most  of  us 
expected  that  we  would  find  tracts  of  arid  waste,  or 
that  if  we  saw  rich  soil  it  would  be  largely  inter- 
Bpersed  with  specimens  of  gravel,  rock,  and  ground 
not  suitable  for  cultivation ;  but  this  idea  proved 
entirely  wrong,  for  I  declare  without  exaggeration 
that  on  the  whole  way  from  Winnipeg  to  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains — a  distance  of  1000  miles 
— ^there  is  hardly  a  foot  of  ground  that  did  not 
seem  to  he  capable  of  being  turned  to  human  use. 
Estimating  the  distance  to  the  foot  of  the  Rockies  at 
a  thousand  miles,  there  is  for  this  distance  one  un- 
broken area  of  land  more  or  less  fertile,  and  capable 
of  being  turned  to  the  advantage  of  man. 

Pastubaqe. 

Most  of  our  excursionists  are  of  opinion  that  the 
pasturage  is  splendid  and  thoroughly  suited  for 
cattle ;  we  were  surprised  that  we  did  not  see  sheep 
as  well.  The  grass  is  not  very  long,  indeed,  but 
still  promises  a  rich  reward  to  the  hay-cutter.  The 
cattle  generiflly  seem  to  be  quite  healthy,  and  of 
very  good  breeds,  many  of  them  coming  from  the 
neighbouring  States  of  America,  and  apparently 
bred  from  some  of  the  best  stock  in  England. 
Sometimes  complaints  are  heard  in  England  that 
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Canadian  and  American  cattle-dealers  purchase 
aome  of  the  best  English  animals,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
regretted,  aa  a  high  price  has  to  be  paid  for  them. 
"We  were  all  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  being 
careful  about  cattle  diseases.  We  heard  much  on 
the  way  regarding  diseases  that  had  broken  out 
among  cattle  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
reminding  us  of  what  has  been  in  England ;  but  we 
heard  that  Canada  was  free  from  them.  By  all 
means  take  precautions  to  prevent  their  importa- 
tion. I  speak  feelingly  upon  the  subject,  because 
in  England  they  have  recently  failed  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  diseased  cattle,  and  the  losses  in 
consequence  have  been  incalculable.  We  excursion- 
ists inquired  a  good  deal  as  to  ensilage,  as  that  food 
for  animals  is  becoming  so  fashionable  in  the  United 
States  and  is  being  introduced  into  England ;  but 
we  were  told  that  no  such  food  was  necessary, 
because  the  supply  furnished  by  nature  is  so  very 
abundant. 

Aqeicdltueb. 

I  wish  to  apeak  of  two  kinds  of  crops,  cerebls 
wid  roots.  Cereals  are  grown  upon  many  farms 
exclusively;  some  of  the  greatest  farms  in  the 
country  are  wheat-farms  almost  entirely.  We  saw 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  specimens  or  exhibits 
of  the  products  of  the  farm.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  has  set  a  very  excellent  example 
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by  having  model  or  pattern  farms  close  along  the 
line  of  railway,  to  show  what  the  country  is  capable 
of  producing.  In  inspecting  these,  while  we  found 
nothing  to  equal  the  monster  cabbages  shown  at  the 
Exhibition  here  in  Winnipeg,  yet  we  saw  good 
turnips  and  potatoes.  "We  heard  in  England  that 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  growing  wheat  at 
the  altitude  of  North-west  Canada,  it  being  too  high 
above  the  sea,  but  this  idea  waa  entirely  falsified  by 
what  we  saw,  for  Canadian  wheat  grows  well  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea ;  at  Calgary  at  3,000  feet,  and  at 
Padmore  at  3,500  feet.  Hence  there  is  nothing  in 
the  altitude  of  this  country  to  prevent  wheat  being 
grown  on  an  immense  scale.  "We  inquired  of  farmers 
regarding  many  things  which  we  have  at  home, 
namely,  rotation  of  crops  periodically,  manuring  and 
weeding,  and  we  were  laughingly  told  these  things 
might  be  very  necessary  in  the  old  country,  but  were 
not  required  in  this  new  land.  The  same  crop,  it  is 
said,  has  been  grown  year  after  year  from  the  land 
without  injury.  Manure,  it  is  said,  is  not  necessary 
in  the  virgin  ground  which  accumulates  so  many  ad- 
vantages and  has  such  riches  in  the  soil,  the  subsoil, 
and  the  soil  underneath  that,  so  that  the  crops  will 
grow  without  manure.  As  to  weeds,  it  is  said  that 
there  are  none  of  consequence.  We  asked  aboat 
the  ploughing,  and  said  that  we  bad  to  plough  very 
deep  in  the  old  country.  We  were  told  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  necessary  here,  that  if  the 
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ground  was  just  scratched  over,  crops  would  grow. 
"We  were  told  these  things  by  practical  men.  The 
virgin  soil  here  is  a  very  abundant  inheritance 
which  has  come  down  from  what  might  be  called  a 
geological  period,  thousands  of  years  having  looked 
down  upon  these  beautiful  plains.  The  consequence 
is  that,  for  the  time,  many  of  the  old-world  devices, 
such  as  deep  ploughing,  manuring,  weeding,  and 
rotation  of  crops,  can  be  dispensed  with. 

Laboub. 
The  want  of  labourers  is  a  great  diflBculty  in  the 
interior  of  the  North-west,  and  has  had  this  effect 
upon  the  farmers,  that  it  has  compelled  them  to 
exercise  their  wits,  and  employ  machinery  to  save 
labour.  The  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
in  this  country  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
things  to  be  seen.  Every  kind  of  implement  and 
machine  is  there  at  work — with  all  their  rough- 
sounding  names,  as  scufBers,  harrows,  reapers, 
mowers,  threshers,  and  the  like — forming  a  most 
gratifying  spectacle.  We  have  seen  them  in  the 
fields  at  work,  in  the  towns  outside  the  shops  for 
sale,  and  inside  the  factories  being  repaired.  The 
sight  would  make  an  old-world  man  first  laugh,  and 
then  feel  envious.  I  will  give  one  single  example. 
In  England  when  we  have  reaped  the  grain  we 
have  to  stack  it  in  order  that  it  may  harden,  and 
after  that  we  thresh  it.      The  Canadian  farmer 
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does  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  brings  the  threshing 
machine  to  bear  upon  the  sheaves,  furnished  ready 
to  his  hand  by  the  harvesting  machine.  Then, 
having  threshed  the  wheat,  he  stores  it  for  the  time 
in  a  temporary  wooden  structure  in  the  6eld,  and 
there  he  allows  the  grain  to  remain  and  harden 
until  the  snow  falls  deep  and  becomes  fit  for  sleigh- 
ing. Then  he  draws  it  easily  over  the  hard  snow 
to  an  elevator,  from  which  it  is  shot  into  railway 
cars  placed  beneath  and  carried  away  for  exporta- 
tion. The  ingenuity,  convenience,  and  rapidity  of 
the  process  gives  the  new  world  a  great  advantage 
over  the  old  world.  The  consequence  of  this  ma- 
chinery and  the  labour-saving  appliances  is  that  the 
average  cultivation  per  head,  or  the  cultivated  area 
per  man,  is  extremely  high.  One  would  be  inclined 
to  say  there  must  be  a  considerable  population,  judg- 
ing from  the  area  of  cultivation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  only  a  few  thousands  of  Anglo-Saxons 
settled  in  the  country.  The  fact  is  the  average  of 
acres  of  cultivation  per  head  is  several  times  as 
great  as  in  the  old  world,  every  man  having  many 
acres  under  command,  owing  to  the  labour-saving 
appliances. 

The  Fabhs. 

Some  of  the  farms  are  great,  extending  over 

many  square  miles  of  wheat  cultivation  absolutely 

unbroken  by  any  fence  or  hedge.     Nevertheless,  we 

had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  small  farms  in  the 
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best  cultivated  districts.  At  Portage  la  Prairie  we 
anderBtood  that  small  farmers  owned  the  land  and 
worked  upon  it  with  their  own  hands.  The  farm- 
houses are  well  built,  well  aired,  and  I  understand 
well  warmed  in  winter;  and  are  very  comfortable,  both 
within  and  without.  As  to  cottages,  we  asked  for 
them,  but  there  are  no  cottages,  because  there  are  few 
men  so  humble  in  the  social  scale  as  to  require  them. 
The  country  is  without  farm-labourers,  as  the  colo- 
nist does  his  own  labour.  Around  the  houses  of  the 
peasant  proprietors  we  saw  kitchen  gardens  with 
cabbage  beds,  turnip  beds,  and  the  like,  just  enough 
for  the  farmers'  families.  There  is  a  good  supply 
of  fuel,  though  one  might  expect  that  on  the  prairie 
there  would  be  nothing  but  grass  or  vegetation. 
Fortunately,  there  is  low  scrubby  bush,  suited  for 
fuel.  The  soil  is  entirely  suited  for  the  making  of 
excellent  bricks.  To  the  great  advantage  of  the 
farmers,  there  are  small  limestones  scattered  over 
the  plains,  from  which  stones  excellent  lime  for 
masonry  can  be  obtained. 

The  subject  of  land  speculation  has  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  unfavourable  notice  through  the 
press.  I  have  heard  something  of  it  in  England, 
and  still  more  in  Montreal,  but,  after  all,  my 
impression  is  that  tte  story  must  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  "With  a  vast  area,  a  far  -  sighted 
Government,  and  a  wise  people  enjoying  popular 
representation,  you  should  make  provision  for  the 
future,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  land  to  get  too  much 
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into  the  hands  of  individuals  or  corporations.  From 
the  experience  of  the  old  country  in  reference  to  the 
springing  up  of  communism,  Canada  should  take 
care  to  prevent  anything  of  the  kind  happening  here. 
While  the  State  is  generous,  giving  land  without 
stint  or  grudge  to  every  good  applicant  who  aaks 
for  it,  nevertheless,  the  community  ought  to  keep 
something  in  its  own  hands.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  duty  has  as  yet  been  fairly  performed ;  at  all 
events  it  has  not  been  left  unperformed  in  the  way 
some  people  imagine.  As  to  the  land  concession  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  without  that  concession  the 
railway  could  not  have  been  constructed.  I  find 
that  the  whole  of  the  land  has  not  been  made  over 
to  the  Company,  but  only  alternate  blocks,  the  in- 
tervening ones  belonging  to  the  State  j  and  that 
the  total  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  vast  area  of  the 
neighbouring  tracts.  Remarks  have  been  made 
about  this  railway  company  having  in  its  turn  made 
a  landed  concession  to  a  great  Land  Company, 
but  I  find  that  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  land 
at  the  disposal  of  the  State  to  give  away  or  make 
disposition  of,  as  it  may  see  fit,  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  coming  generation.  Hence  I  shall 
feel  bound  to  say  in  England  that  no  essential  harm 
has  been  done  by  land  concessions ;  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  the  Government  and  the  Administration  to 
declare  this. 
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The  CiiMATB. 

One  objection  in  England  against  North- west 
Canada  is  that  of  the  winter.  The  aummers  are 
known  to  be  hot,  but  this  the  people  are  not  bo  much 
afraid  of  as  they  are  of  the  supposed  length,  dre^- 
neaa,  and  wretchedness  of  the  winters.  I  believe,  from 
inquiry,  that  this  description  of  your  winter  came 
from  the  portions  of  country  lying  under  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  the  chinook  winds  make  the 
winters  somewhat  like  those  of  England,  which  are 
proverbially  dull.  In  the  rest  of  the  country  the 
winters  are  rather  bright  and  cheery.  The  snow 
falls  and  hardens  on  the  ground,  and  there  is  bright 
weather,  with  blue  sky  overhead,  bo  that  the  people 
walk  about  with  the  utmost  &cility,  and  on  the 
whole  have  a  cheerful  time  in  the  winter.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  residents  tell  me  that  the 
winter  is  the  nicest  season  they  have.  From  your 
very  kind  applause  I  judge  that  this  description  is 
correct,  and  if  so,  it  is  very  important  that  such  a 
description  should  be  known  at  home,  for  the  pre- 
vailing impression  there  is  doing  some  harm  to 
emigration. 

Tebb  Cultueb. 

Some  say  that  the  summer  is  somewhat  too  dry, 
but,  if  so,  the  drouth  might  be  mitigated  by  plant- 
ing trees.      The  experience  of  every  part  of  the 
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globe  proves  that  where  the  trees  are  swept  away 
drouth  follows,  but,  where  they  aire  planted  copi- 
ously, the  earlier  and  the  later  rains  are  vouch- 
safed in  due  season.  If  the  formers  and  settlers 
would  take  precaution  by  planting  trees,  either  in 
groves,  or,  better  still,  in  long-stretching  avenues, 
they  would  have  the  rains  in  good  time.  If  arbori- 
culture is  to  be  successfully  carried  out,  you  must 
be  careful  to  select  those  trees  that  will  grow, 
because  great  harm  has  been  done  to  the  theories 
of  arboriculturists  by  selecting  imsuitable  trees. 
Not  those  which  have  their  roots  deep  down  in  the 
ground,  but  those  which  spread  out  their  roots,  as 
the  poplar  and  maple  ash,  are  the  trees  for  the 
prairie.  The  heavy,  long-continued  snow  and 
severe  frost  are  great  aids  to  the  farmer.  In  Eng- 
land we  have  to  sow  in  the  autumn,  and  farmers 
have  to  look  after  their  land,  sown  with  so  much 
labour  and  expense,  all  through  the  winter.  All 
sowing  here  is,  however,  done  in  the  spring,  and 
that  is  an  advantage.  During  the  long  winter 
the  snow  prepares  the  ground,  and  the  timely  frost 
pulverises  the  clay  and  renders  it  suitable  for  the 
plough.  In  the  last  two  or  three  winters  in 
England  there  has  been  very  little  frost,  and  one 
great  pulverising  agency  was  lost,  which  you  here 
never  fail  to  enjoy.  At  the  Montreal  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  a  Canadian  professor  read 
what  was  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
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papers  tliat  I  have  heard  in  regard  to  tree-planting, 
showing  how,  with  special  reference  to  the  North- 
west, on  every  farm  a  grove  of  treea  might  be 
planted,  with  little  patches  here  and  there,  bo  as  to 
interrupt  the  breezes  blowing  from  every  quarter, 
and  demonstrating  how  this  would  improve  the 
climate,  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and 
afford  shelter  in  every  way.  He  illustrated  all  this 
by  carefully  drawn  diagrams. 

I  hope  the  principles  which  have  been  thus  en- 
forced by  practical  science  will  be  adopted  by  your 
farmers.  Then  you  ought  to  try  to  preserve  the 
primeval  forest  which  still  remains.  It  is  the 
universal  testimony  of  all  Canadians  that  these 
forests  are  being  recklessly  cut  without  regard  to 
the  future.  The  forests  which  we  have  seen  between 
here  and  Lake  Superior  and  at  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains are  poor  ones,  but  we  understand  there  are 
magni6cent  forests  farther  to  the  north.  There  is 
a  consensus  of  opinion  among  all  Canadians  that 
these  forests  are  being  used  up  without  regard  to 
future  requiremente;  and  there  is  an  equal  con- 
sensus that  nothing  effectual  has  been  done  by  any 
Legislature  or  Government  throughout  the  Do- 
minion for  the  preservation  of  the  forests.  We 
could  not  but  accept  the  report  which  we  have 
received  from  competent  witnesses.  If  it  is  true 
I  will  venture  to  utter  one  word  of  warning  as  to 
the  consequences  which  must  result  to  Canada  if 
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the  fafcal  policy  is  pursued.  Forests  are  very  con- 
sumable things.  Like  the  herds  of  wild  buffaloes 
which  disappear  before  the  white  man,  they  will 
disappear  before  the  wood-cutter  if  precautions  are 
not  taken  to  prevent  it.  I  have  seen  several  ex- 
amples of  whole  regions  desolated  by  deforesting. 
It  is  too  fatally  possible  to  uproot  the  trees  in  such 
a  manner  that  in  a  few  years  no  trace  of  them  will 
be  left.  What  made  the  prairie  ?  Do  you  suppose 
that  it  was  made  so  by  the  hand  of  God  ?  It  has 
no  doubt  been  covered  with  trees  of  a  certain  height, 
but  probably  by  forest  fires.  The  broad  plains 
which  were  once  clothed  with  timber,  as  a  sheep's 
back  with  fleece,  are  now  desolate.  I  am  not 
speaking  for  the  sake  of  England,  but  for  the  sake 
of  Canada.  England  will  never  want  for  wood. 
In  Scandinavia,  which  is  separated  from  Britain 
by  only  a  narrow  sea,  there  is  the  most  magni- 
ficent forest  preservation  in  the  world.  I  have 
recently  travelled  over  the  whole  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  the  system  of  forest  conserving  has 
filled  me  with  envy  and  admiration.  There  is  no 
trace  of  fires,  and  no  reckless  cutting ;  and  every- 
thing is  done  meUiodicaUy  and  scientifically.  I 
saw  the  old  forests  and  the  new  ones  coming  up ; 
and  everything  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  prospects  of  the  future.  Now,  Canada 
not  only  supplies  the  North-west,  but  also  exports  a 
large  quantity  to   England;    and  it  would  be   a 
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melancholy  thing  to  see  her  lumber  trade  pass  into 
the  hands  of  ScandinaTia,  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
Canadians  themselves.  Then,  besides,  you  would 
have  to  uee  expensive  stone  and  masonry  for  many 
purposes  for  which  you  now  use  wood.  Every 
member  of  the  British  Association  thinks  as  I  have 
expressed  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  they  have' 
done  everything  they  could  at  the  Montreal  meeting 
to  ventilate  the  eubject. 

The  Towns. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  describe  "Winnipeg ;  but 
we  have  seen  the  various  towns  along  the  railway, 
inspecting  Portage  la  Prairie,  Brandon,  Qu'Appelle, 
Medicine  Hat,  Moose  Jaw,  and  Calgary;  and  I  will 
add,  Be^a  and  Broadview.  I  am  bound  to  con- 
gratulate you  heartily  on  the  condition  of  those 
rising  places.  Truly  it  is  wonderful  the  manner 
in  which  these  towns  have  sprang  up.  The  streets 
are  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  are  clean  and 
tidy  and  picturesque  in  their  architecture.  Villas 
are  springing  up  in  the  suburbs,  and  every  villa 
has  a  cordon  of  trees  rising  up  around  it.  We 
have  observed  the  schools,  the  churches,  the  banks, 
and  civic  buildings,  and  various  other  institutions ; 
and  we  have  seen  also  the  shops  full  of  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  civilisation.  We  have  been  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  stocks  of  agricultural 
machinery  already  mentioned.     Altogether  the  con- 
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dition  of  those  places  is  most  satisfactory.  We 
observed  also  in  many  places  factories,  and  in  every 
direction  perceived  signs  of  what  might  be  truly 
called  cidture.  I  congratulate  the  people  of  Winni- 
peg on  the  Exhibition  here.  Culture  was  exactly 
the  thing  which  was  most  likely  to  prove  wanting 
in  a  young  community.  But  the  manner  in  which 
the  Exhibition  has  been  got  up,  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  objects  exhibited,  and  the  careful  and 
scientific  manner  in  which  they  have  been  displayed, 
are  eminently  creditable  to  this  community,  and 
show  that  you  are  reaching  culture  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term.  I  think  the  British  Association 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  it  was  for 
their  honour  and  edification  that  the  citizens  of 
Winnipeg  kindly  undertook  to  get  up  this  Exhibi- 
tion. If  our  coming  to  Winnipeg  has  no  other 
result  than  this  of  inducing  you  to  organise  that 
Exhibition,  we  have  been  instrumental  in  doing 
good  to  you  as  well  as  to  ourselves  in  rendering  our 
visit  memorable. 


COMMTTHICATION  BY  LaND  AND  WaTBE. 

It  would  be  like  gilding  fine  gold  if  I  were  to 
praise  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  before  you  in 
Winnipeg.  Generally  in  Canada  the  railway  adminis- 
tration is  not  thought  by  outsiders  to  be  one  of  the 
strong  points  of  the  country.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
the  new  country,  with  a  vast  area  and  a  scanty  popu- 
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lation,  railways  are  extended  beyond  the  power  of 
managing  them  up  to  the  standard  of  the  United 
States,  or  more  particularly  that  of  England.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  seems  to  be  an  exception. 
The  kindness  and  consideration  shown  by  the  Com- 
pany to  us  excursionists  quite  sorpaas  my  feeble 
power  of  expressing  thankfulness.  Passing  by  one 
or  two  accidents,  beyond  the  control  of  any  person 
or  persons,  I  am  bound  to  give  the  most  feivour- 
able  testimony  regarding  the  management  of  that 
great  railway.  But  we  are  anxious  to  impress  upon 
you  the  consideration  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway*  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  vast  railway 
system,  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  main  artery 
from  which  must  branch  out  many  veins — ^the  back- 
bone of  the  body  politic,  the  limbs,  arms,  toes,  and 
fingers  being  yet  to  come.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  runs  through  a  rich  country,  but  still  not  the 
richest — the  richest  country  is  far  to  the  north,  and 
to  that  country  branches  must  hereafter  extend. 

Critics  say  that  the  main  line  ought  to  have  been 
taken  farther  north ;  but  no  doubt  the  wisest  course 
has  been  followed,  because  the  main  trunk  runs 
nearly  as  straight  as  an  arrow  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

*  Subsequently  this  railway  (which  in  1884  was  opened  only 
to  the  British  Colnmbian  frontier)  has  been  completed  right 
through  that  territory  to  the  coast.  Thns  there  is  now  through 
traffic  by  rail  from  ocean  to  ocean,  that  ia,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  all  in  British  territory,  a  feat  eqaalling  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Bune  kind  in  the  United  States. 
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The  remaining  work  of  constructing  branclies  to 
the  north  is  what  might  be  called  the  crying  want 
of  the  North-west.  "We  have  heard  remarks  by- 
many  farmers  to  the  effect  that  branch  railways  are 
wanting  towards  the  south  from  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  so  as  to  make  con- 
nection with  the  railways  advancing  upwards  from 
the  United  States.  The  great  and  pressing  import- 
ance of  these  matters  should  receive  consideration. 

We  know  that  the  Canadian  boatmen,  so  cele- 
brated in  song  and  story,  are  beginning  to  pass  away 
and  be  superseded,  inasmuch  as  boats  on  rivers  may 
have  to  yield  to  the  iron  horse  on  land.  Neverthe- 
less we  have  observed  that  there  is  much  steamer 
communication  on  the  Assiniboine  and  Saskatchewan 
rivers  right  up  to  Medicine  Hat.  I  heard  also  that 
there  is  excellent  lake  communication  up  to  Winni- 
peg, and  along  one  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
Long  experience  has  convinced  me  that  canal  or 
river  navigation  cannot  in  the  long  nm  compete 
with  railways ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  a  country  intersected  by  railways  to  have  a  few 
navigable  rivers  and  canals  also,  because,  although 
they  cannot  compete  with  railways,  yet  they  carry 
things  cheaply,  and  have  a  beneficial  tendency  for 
the  public  in  keeping  down  railway  charges  for 
freight. 

In  reference  to  Hudson's  Bay  ocean  navigation 
— I   am  aware   that  a  committee    of    experts    is 
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sitting  upon  this  project,  and  considering  whether 
it  is  practicable.  If  the  conumttee  reports  that  it 
is  practicable,  good;  but  if  not,  I  would  never 
abandon  the  hope  that  it  might  be  found  practic- 
able by  those  who  come  after.  I  feel  convinced 
that  it  must  be  practicable,  because  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  ships  have  navigated  there  for  many  gene- 
rations, and  what  was  practicable  for  them  must  be 
practicable  for  the  steam&hips  and  Atlantic  racers  of 
the  present  day.  The  objections  amount  to  this^— 
that  the  harbours  along  Hudson's  Bay  are  only 
open  during  a  very  short  time  each  year.  Still,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  ships  come  pretty  much  at 
will  all  through  the  summer  months,  and  why  can- 
not a  steamer  do  the  same  thing  ?  Suppose  at  the 
worst  the  open  season  is  but  for  a  short  time,  never- 
theless the  route  would  be  an  advantage.  In  some 
countries  there  are  waters  open  but  for  four  months 
in  the  year,  in  which,  etiU,  a  mighty  traffic  is  done, 
as  arrangements  are  made  accordingly,  and  trade 
adapts  itself  to  them.  Even  if  there  are  but  three 
or  four  months  of  open  navigation  for  Hudson's 
Bay,  then  during  the  season  ocean-goiug  ships 
will  come  from  Liverpool  to  Port  Nelson,  or  some 
other  harbour  there.  That  circumstance  will  make 
a  world  of  difference  to  the  North-west,  entirely 
change  the  condition  of  the  country,  introduce  a 
new  factor  into  your  political  life,  and  altogether 
be  very  important  to  you,  placing  you  at  Winnipeg 
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almost  in  direct  communication  with  Liverpool  by 
water.  It  would  have  immense  effect  upon  the  rich 
northern  district  I  have  been  describing,  and  espe- 
cially along  the  lower  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  that 
country  and  enforce  my  remarks  by  practical  obser- 
vation ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  I  am  bound  to  state 
here  what  I  shall  state  in  England — my  own  con- 
viction and  that  of  thousands  of  others. 

The  Tabipp. 
I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  most  of  the  farmers 
in  these  regions  complain  of  the  present  tariff  of 
duties  leviable  on  articles  crossing  the  Canadian 
frontier  from  the  United  States.  They  dislike 
having  to  pay  the  duty  on  agricultural  implements, 
and  think  it  somewhat  hard  that  there  should  be  so 
much  taxation  on  canned  provisions.  The  duty  on 
the  latter  is  indeed  hard;  but  it  seems  that  the 
agricultural  implement  question  might  be  found  to 
involve  the  fate  of  Canadian  manufacturers.  If 
these  implements  were  to  enter  your  country  from 
the  United  States  untaxed,  they  might  compete 
injuriously  with  Canada-made  implements.  This  is 
a  plain  statement  of  the  case.  It  must  be  for  you 
Canadians  to  judge,  as  a  community,  whether  it  is, 
or  is  not,  worth  while  to  pay  somewhat  higher  prices 
than  you  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  in  order  to 
foster  your  rising  manufactures.      That  is  a  ques- 
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tion  on  which  an  outsider  should  be  careful  about 
offering  an  opinion.  I,  as  an  economic  scientist, 
must  say  that  economic  science  is  against  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  but  science  is  not  always  strictly 
applied  to  politics,  and  I  admit  that  you  are  handi- 
capped with  many  difficulties  owing  to  your  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  United  States.  Never- 
theless, it  is  for  you  to  judge  whether  you  would 
consent  or  could  afford  to  pay  something,  in  order 
that  your  young  and  rising  Canadian  manufactures 
may  be  cherished  during  their  infancy.  If  you  think 
you  ought  to  do  BO,  then  you  must  be  prepared  to  bear 
a  certain  amount  of  sacrifice.  After  all,  you  must 
remember  that  Providence  has  endowed  you  with 
many  advantages  which  older  countries  do  not  pos- 
sess, and  perhaps  you  might  be  content  to  bide  your 
time,  in  hope  that  your  friends  and  representatives 
down  at  Ottawa  will  try  to  temper  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,  and  strive  to  make  the  duties  as  con- 
venient and  light  to  you  as  they  possibly  can,  in 
view  of  your  contentment  and  your  being  reconciled 
to  a  certain  amount  of  national  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  the  young  manufactures  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  If  you  are  not  pleased  with  the 
tariff  at  present,  you  may  be  inclined,  perhaps,  to 
bear  your  fate  meekly,  because,  taking  communities 
one  with  another,  there  are  few  so  blessed  as  you 
are.  If  other  portions  of  the  Dominion  have  autho- 
rity over  you,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  not  distant 
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future  you  may  become  so  great  as  to  Ixave  autho- 
rity over  tliem.  Although  I  am  most  hopeful 
regarding  the  great  future  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  all  other  parts  of  this 
Dominion,  in  none  do  I  see  any  future  comparable 
to  yours.  "With  this  land,  which  has  the  brightest 
prospect  before  any  other  land  in  the  British 
Empire,  stretching  out  around  you,  you  may  be 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  certain  sacrifices,  if  that 
be  judged  best  by  those  in  authority.  Though  I 
am  a  Conservative  in  English  poHtics,  I  have  per- 
sonally believed  in  free  trade.  Though  we  believe 
it  is  right  to  have  a  free-trade  policy,  yet,  it  we 
suggest  that  other  nations  should  adopt  the  same, 
it  is  more  for  the  good  of  the  latter  than  our  own. 
It  was  because  other  nations  chose  to  put  on  a  pro- 
tective tariff  that  England  has  remained  queen  of  all 
the  neutral  markets  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  owing 
to  those  protective  tariffs  that  she  has  managed  to 
get  into  her  hands  the  ship-building  industry,  so 
that  she  builds  70  or  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  ships 
that  are  built  on  earth.  That  business  is  extremely 
important,  and  has  been  absolutely  thrown  into  her 
hands  by  the  protective  tariffs,  which,  in  defiance  of 
economic  science,  other  nations  have  adopted.  The 
moral  advantages  of  free  trade  to  England  are  even 
greater  than  the  material ;  because  British  manu- 
facturers, knowing  that  they  are  wholly  unprotected 
and  can  rely  upon  nothing  except  their  own  skill 
g2 
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industry,  resourceB,  and  capital,  are  exerting  them- 
selves with  an  inventiveness  and  fertility  which  is 
not,  I  believe,  equalled  on  earth.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  an  indea  of  the  ceaseless  exertions  English- 
men are  making  to  preserve  their  proud  place  at 
the  head  of  the  industries  of  the  world,  because 
they  know  they  have  nothing  to  rely  on  but  them- 
selves. Their  rivals  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  hope 
that  domestic  pressure  may  induce  England  some 
time  to  put  on  a  protective  duty,  because  they  know 
that  things  would  then  become  dear  in  England, 
and  England  would  no  longer  command  the  neutral 
markets.  English  competition  would  be  affected  in 
those  markets  if  England  adopted  a  protective  sys- 
tem. It  is  not  for  our  own  sake  that  we  would 
advise  you  in  the  friendliest  manner  to  look  to  your 
tariff.  If  other  nations  choose  to  make  things  dear, 
let  them  do  so,  it  is  their  own  business ;  but  Eng- 
land continues  to  make  her  commerce  as  free  as  the 
air,  and  remains  the  undisputable  and  undisputed 
bead  of  the  Industrie  of  the  world. 

OONDITION  OF  THE  COLONISTS. 

The  condition  of  the  Colonists  of  the  North-west 
seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  you 
must  be  congratulated  thereon.  I  have  observed 
everywhere  churches  springing  up.  Some  are 
wonderfully  well  built,  though  others  are  rude  and 
humble ;  yet  the  Divine  Majesty  is  no  respecter  of 
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church-  Btructures.  There  are  living  institutionSj 
clergy,  congregationa,  and  eccleBiaatical  arrange- 
mente  whicli  seem  to  be  excellent.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  parcelled  out  into  episcopal  sees,  and  in  all  of 
them  clergy  are  accumulating.  Excellent  provision 
ia  being  made  for  education.  There  are  large  schools 
in  the  towns ;  and  even  in  the  sparsely  inhabited 
country  in  the  interior  there  is  a  school  system. 
The  ecclesiastical,  religious,  and  educational  pro- 
visions are  most  creditable  to  the  North-west  of 
Canada.  In  connection  with  the  moral  condition  of 
the  people,  I  congratulate  you  heartily  upon  all  the 
restrictions  that  you  have  been  able  to  maintain 
in  Manitoba  respecting  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors,  and  still  more  upon  the 
prohibition  which  you  have  righteously  enforced 
throughout  the  North-west.  I  understand  that 
this  prohibition  was  introduced  originally  out  of  a 
charitable  and  humane  regard  towards  the  Indians ; 
but  I  believe  it  is  just  as  good  for  your  own  people 
as  for  the  Indians.  The  authorities  have  assured 
roe  that  the  Ciinadian  Pacific  Railway  could  not 
have  been  constructed  so  quickly  and  efficiently  as  it 
was  had  there  been  no  such  thing  as  prohibition,  and 
had  the  free  use  of  whisky  been  permitted.  I  asked 
the  mounted  poKce  officers,  and  they  informed  me 
that  their  men  were  all  temperance  men-  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  word  was  used  in  any  particular 
sense  here,  but,  at  all  events,  they  said  that  their 
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men  were  sober  and  temperate  as  a  body,  and  I 
believe  the  officers  did  them  no  more  than  juatioe. 
I  attribute  the  sobriety  and  good  conduct  of  the 
men  to  the  prohibition  existing  in  respect  to  liquor. 
It  has  not  been  affirmed  that  the  men  would  not 
drink  liquor  if  they  could  get  it,  but  they  had 
difficulty  in  getting  it,  and  being  well-disposed  men 
they  reconcile  themselves  to  abstioence.  As  you 
have  this  great  advantage,  I  urge  you  for  God's 
sake  to  keep  it.  You  have  a  chance  which  they  do 
not  possess  in  the  old  world.  There  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  has  been  for  many  centuries 
inveterate ;  and  when  it  is  once  established  it  can 
with  difficulty  be  checked.  It  can  be  moderated 
only  by  the  gradual  progress  of  enlightenment  and 
education.  You  have  been  keeping  liquor  out  of 
the  country,  for  Grod's  sake  use  that  advantage.  I 
am  desirous  to  influence  public  opinion.  We  heard 
-in  every  direction  that  this  prohibition  was  being 
greatly  infringed  and  trenched  upon,  and  that 
eventually  it  would  be  taken  away,  and  that  free 
drinking  would  have  scope.  I  hope  that  this  will 
not  be  the  case  in  the  North-west.  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  advantage  you  have,  and  I 
earnestly  beseech  you  to  keep  it  as  long  as  you  can. 

Immigration. 
Immigration  to  the  North-west  is  of  two  kinds, 
for  the  cattle-ranche  and  for  the  farm.     You  are 
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getting  most  excellent  men — ^the  beat  pMsible  class 
— for  cattle-ranchmg.  Sons  of  gentlemen  who 
find  every  profession  at  home  overstocked,  who  can- 
not enter  the  army  in  the  face  of  the  competitive 
examinations,  or  who  do  not  succeed  at  the  bar, 
or  in  the  Chm^h,  and  who  see  the  coimting- 
houses  and  banking  establishments  all  filled  with 
clerks, — are  already  thinking  they  can  better  their 
lot  by  taking  to  cattle-ranching.  I  would  far  sooner 
see  my  son  a  farmer,  active  on  horseback,  making  a 
little  money,  and  becoming  independent  before  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age,  than  sitting  still  in  a  law- 
yer's office  at  home.  I  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  several  young  men  well  educated  and  well  bred, 
working  away  on  cattle-ranches,  healthy,  blooming, 
and  hearty  as  young  Englishmen  ought  to  be,  and 
who  have  lost  none  of  their  good  English  manner, 
or  sound  original  culture.  Even  several  men  high 
up  in  the  professions  at  home  are  investing  their 
capital  in  these  ranches.  My  friend  Mr.  Staveley 
Hill  has  a  splendid  cattle-ranohe  near  Calgary.  He 
is  an  eminent  member  of  the  English  bar,  and  a 
member  of  Parliament  also,  and  altogether  one  of 
the  rising  men  in  the  profession,  nevertheless  he  is 
investing  in  this  Canadian  enterprise  I  came  out 
in  the  same  ship  with  Mr.  Inderwick,  a  Q.C.  and  a 
member  of  Parliament,  who  has  settled  his  son  on  a 
cattle-ranohe  near  Macleod.  That  claas  of  men  you 
are  likely,  to  get  in  increasing  nxmiber.    As  regards 
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farmers  and  farm-labourers,  I  apprehend  there  will 
be  difficulty,  because  in  England  they  rather  want  all 
the  farm-labourers  they  have.  Farm-labourers  are 
not  the  class  they  can  conveniently  spare.  Artisan 
labourers  are  not  wanted  in  the  North-west,  but  are 
more  suited  for  Ontario.  Men  in  privation,  who 
cannot  get  on,  who  have  fallen  into  misfortune 
through  bad  seasons,  may  emigrate,  and,  although 
they  have  no  special  fitness  for  agriculture,  may 
undergo  some  training  at  technical  schools  in  the 
North-west  itself.  The  British  people  are  beginning 
to  think  of  Canada  as  a  country  with  a  great  promise. 
Hitherto  the  United  States  have  had  the  lion's  share 
of  the  emigration,  especially  since  the  development  of 
their  North-western  States.  Now  it  is  probable  that 
public  attention  is  so  much  turned  to  the  North- 
western Provinces  of  Canada  that  there  will  be  an 
ever-increasing  stream  of  immigrants,  but  I  doubt 
if  they  will  be  actual  agriculturists.  But,  although 
they  may  not  understand  farming,  yet  they  may 
have  stout  hearts  and  strong  hands,  and  an  aptitude 
for  learning,  if  you  only  make  provision  for  teaching 
them.  Canada  was  little  known  a  few  years  ago  in 
England,  but  it  is  well  known  now.  At  the  mention 
of  Canada  before  an  English  audience  men  and 
women  prick  up  their  ears.  After  coming  to  Canada 
a  few  years  ago,  as  soon  as  I  got  home  I  was  required 
to  give  account  of  what  I  had  seen.  I  then  stated 
what  I  had  to  say  regarding  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
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but  was  obliged  to  withhold  a  report  of  the  North- 
west, which  I  had  not  seen.  No  doubt  in  my  native 
country  of  "Worcestershire  a  strict  account  will  be 
exacted  from  me  on  my  return  from  the  North-west. 
Knowing  I  have  before  me  an  audience  of  experts 
this  evening,  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  fine 
language  and  restrained  my  enthusiasm.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  praise  people  to  their  faces,  but  I  shall  be 
under  no  such  disadvantage  when  I  recross  the 
Atlantic.  Then  I  shall  be  able  to  praise  you  to  my 
heart's  content,  behind  your  backs,  and  I  will  give 
full  vent  to  the  enthusiasm  in  my  heart.  I  will  in- 
dulge in  what  are  sometimes  called  "  high  fainting  " 
expressions  regarding  the  boundless  prairies  and 
the  grand  Rockies,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  attempt  a 
poetic  description  of  the  glories  of  this  land  of  pro- 
mise, and  I  will  urge  my  friends  and  neighbours 
who  cannot  get  on  at  home  to  try  their  luck  out 
here.  As  I  have  had  the  advantage,  through  the 
kindness  of  my  hearers,  of  rehearsing  my  perform- 
ance before  you  this  evening,  I  hope  that  I  may 
be  able  to  perform  it  hereafter  with  much  more 
vivacity  and  energy  than  I  have  been  able  to  display 
on  this  occasion.  I  shall  give  a  sincere  and  hearty 
report  regarding  the  future  which  lies  before  you, 
and  advise  with  all  earnestness  my  countrymen  at 
home  to  take  part  if  they  can  in  these  great  enter- 
prises. 
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The  Feeling  in  England. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  some  Canadians  that 
they  have  been  disparaged  among  the  people  at 
home :  but  I  am  not  aware  of  such  disparagement, 
and  will  venture  to  give  some  contradiction  to  the 
assertion.  I  assure  you  that  it  is  not  the  case, 
although  my  friends  at  home  are  not  accurately 
acquainted  with  Canada.  It  is  a  large  country,  the 
maps  are  very  uncertain,  and  the  old  ones  are  all 
wrong.  I  think  the  Canadians  themselves  hardly 
have  an  idea  of  all  its  geographical  features,  and  the 
people  of  the  eastern  provinces  would  hardly  be  able 
to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  geography 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  the  Peace,  ani  the  McKenzie 
rivers.  Hence  I  can  hardly  be  surprised  if  this 
be  the  case  in  the  old  country.  Yet  people  have 
visionary  notions  of  countries  with  which  they  are 
not  actually  acquainted;  poetic  ideas  regarding 
things  of  which  they  have  not  accurate  knowledge, 
as  things  great,  glorious,  and  grand,  though  they  do 
not  exactly  know  in  what  the  greatness,  glory,  and 
grandeur  consist.  I  am  sure  that  no  description 
which  I  can  give  would  esceed  the  conception  the 
people  at  home  already  have  in  their  own  imagina- 
tion. They  vaguely  imagine  you  to  possess  a  great 
country  with  quite  an  immense  development  before 
it.  It  will  be  my  duty,  in  return  for  all  the  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  I  have  received  here,  to  give 
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them  the  particulars  of  this  greatness,  and  whether 
my  account  will  be  correct  or  incorrect  the  present 
audience  can  judge  from  what  I  have  been  telling 
you  this  evening.  If  my  report  is  favourable  it  will 
gladden  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen  at  home,  and 
make  their  breasts  swell  with  patriotic  fervour  t«id 
their  eyes  glisten,  with  sympathy  for  you,  their 
fellow-countrymen.  They  feel  the  greatest  pride 
in  their  colonial — I  will  not  say  dependencies — but 
dominions,  which  form  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
They  do  not  regard  you  as  subject,  but  aa  fully 
equal,  to  themselves  and  as  partaking  of  all  the 
privileges  of  the  mother-land.  Whatever  you 
achieve  of  happiness  or  prosperity  will  always  be 
a  source  of  gladness  to  them.  They  will  rejoice 
when  you  rejoice,  and  weep  when  you  weep.  They 
feel  a  patriotic  and  brotherly  sentiment  towards 
you  in  common  with  all  the  colonies  of  the  British 
Empire. 
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Forestry  in  Great  Britain — In  Scandinavia — In  France  and 
Germany — Deforesting  in  Sontliem  Enrope — In  Russia — In 
Turkey — In  Greece  and  the  Levant — In  Syria  and  Palestine 
— ^In  Persia — In  British  India — ForestB  of  IforthAmerica — 
Of  South  Africa — Of  Aostralia — Objects  of  scientiiSo  forestry 
— Preservation  of  national  wealth— Retention  of  moisture — 
Moderation  of  the  climate — Ueaning  of  instruction  in  forestry 
— Its  several  purposes — Its  importance  to  the  British  Em- 
pire— Commencement  of  it  in  England  and  Scotland. 

In  accordance  with  the  programme  of  this  Congress, 
I  am  about  to  make  a  speech  to  you  on  "  Instruction 
in  Forestry."  Now,  for^try  is  at  first  sound  and 
sight  a  very  picturesque  subject,  and  indeed  I  might, 
if  time  permitted,  attempt  to  depict  to  your  imagi- 
nations the  sylvan  glories  of  the. earth.  I  should 
be  delighted  to  do  so,  as  I  am  extremely  fond  of 

*  Speech  delivered  before  tho  N'ational  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,  at  the  Hnddersfield  Congress, 
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sketcliing  the  trees  in  the  forests  which  I  am  about 
to  mention,  and  have  painted  them  frequently.  But 
I  must  not  be  tempted  to  stray  into  these  charming 
paths,  88  this  is  a  practice  Congress. 

I  apprehend  that  forestry,  in  its  widest  and  most 
technical  sense,  is  a  subject  very  little  attended  to 
in  this  country  (England),  and  I  must  ask  you  to 
consider  what  is  this  forestry  P  No  doubt  you  will 
be  inclined  to  say  you  have  never  thought  about  it 
in  this  sense,  though  you  may  have  had  much  to  do 
with  arboriculture.  This  being  the  case,  you  will  be 
still  less  disposed  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  is 
instruction  in  forestry.  I  will  endeavour  to  afford 
you  a  practical  answer  to  these  questions ;  but,  in 
order  that  I  may  do  so,  I  must  ask  you  for  a  few 
minutes  to  accompany  me  in  imagination  upon  a 
short  toup  round  the  world. 

We  will  begin  our  tour  with  our  own  native  land, 
and  we  must  at  once  admit  that  in  no  country  is 
forestry  so  little  thought  of  as  it  is  here.  And  why? 
Because  England  does  not  lie  under  the  necessities 
which  press  upon  other  nations  and  compel  them  to 
study  this  subject.  We  do  not  trouble  ourselves 
much  about  forestoy,  for  three  reasons.  First,  be- 
cause we  have,  as  is  generally  known,  a  superabun- 
dance of  rain.  Secondly,  because  we  have,  owing 
to  the  rainfall  and  to  our  naturally  rich  soil,  a  per- 
fect carpet  of  vegetation,  which  preserves  from 
destruction  all  the   rich   "  humus  "   (that  is    the 
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Bcientific  name)  or  aoil  with  which  the  land  is 
covered.  Thirdly,  because  we  are  blessed  with  the 
gulf-stream  of  the  Atlantic,  which  moderates  our 
climate.  If  you  have  trayelled  in  Scandinavia  or 
Canada  you  will  know  the  decided  difference  the 
gulf-stream  makes  to  our  climate.  If  we  had  not 
that  stream  we  should  be  obliged  to  do  something 
in  the  direction  of  restoring  those  forests  which 
were  the  glories  of  the  land  in  the  time  of  Robin 
Hood.  And  how  about  Scotland  P  It  is  richer  in 
foreste  than  England,  but  still  there  remains  the 
fact  that  at  the  best  within  the  last  fifty  years 
Scotland  never  had  more  than  a  million  of  acres 
under  forests,  and  that  is  just  one-twentieth  of  her 
total  area  of  20  millions  of  acres.  Now,  despite  the 
efforts  of  arboriculturists  and  of  public-spirited  men 
in  Scotland,  even  that  comparatively  small  acreage 
of  forest  land  is  dwindling  away.  The  Scottish 
Arboricultural  Society  said  last  year  that  it  had 
fallen  down  to  about  three  quarters  of  a  million,  or 
750,000  acres.  This  is  the  state  of  things  in  Great 
Britain. 

Let  us  now  cross  to  Scandinavia.  In  the  northern 
part  of  Norway  there  ia  something  of  the  stune  sort 
of  oblivion  of  forestry  that  there  is  in  this  country. 
But  in  Southern  Norway — that  picturesque  Norway 
we  resort  to — and  throughout  Sweden,  the  area  of 
forests  is  remarkable,  and  constitutes  the  leading 
feature  in  the  Scandinavian  landscape,  covered  with 
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pine-forests.  I  have  been  sometimes  in  the  midst 
of  grand  scenery,  where,  from  the  ground  below  up 
to  the  lofty  peaks  above,  there  was  nothing  but  one 
waving  mass  of  pines.  That  is  the  characteristic  of 
Norway  and  Sweden;  there  they  preserve  forests 
in  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  manner,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  national  wealth.  It  pays  them 
wonderfully  well  to  do  bo.  It  ia,  indeed,  the  main 
source  of  their  wealth.  It  is  the  moBt  precious  of  all 
material  possessions  to  them.  Then,  again,  I  have 
recently  travelled  in  Germany.  I  have  observed 
that  the  Germans,  though  they  have  a  vast  growing 
population,  nevertheless  have  preserved  most  care- 
fully all  the  forests  on  their  principal  hills,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Elbe, 
and  in  many  other  places.  Their  forest  preserva- 
tion is  a  model  for  all  other  nations.  They  do  it, 
not  for  climatic  reasons,  but  for  the  preservation 
of  the  national  wealth.  The  same  remark  applies 
in  Eastern  France,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Vosges 
mountains,  new  the  arena  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  Franco-German  "War.  There  is  also  Nancy, 
which  is  the  great  forest  school  of  France.  I  am 
not  here  in  any  way  to  pronounce  a  defence  of 
or  panegyric  upon  the  administration  of  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third,  but,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  faults  of  ambition,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  men  in  France  to  introduce  a  system  of 
soimd  forestry  into  that  country.     This  has  been 
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done  in  Eastern  France  for  the  preservation,  again, 
of  the  national  wealth,  rather  than  for  climatic 
reasons.  Now,  I  have  referred  to  three  countries — 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  Eastern  France,  all  of 
which  maintain  their  forests  for  the  national  pros- 
perity and  for  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  the 
world.  It  is  very  lucbf  for  us  in  Great  Britain 
that  there  are  such  sources  of  the  supply  of  foreign 
timber.  We  get  our  timber,  as  you  know,  from 
Scandinavia  and  Canada. 

Next,  the  art  of  forestry  is  cultivated  in  some 
other  countries  I  am  about  to  mention,  not  only  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  national  wealth,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  moisture  and  fertility  in 
the  soil,  and  for  maintaining  a  temperate  climate. 
For  ensuring  a  temperate  climate  to  the  inhabitants, 
the  firat  to  be  mentioned  is  Southern  France.  The 
guide-books  most  familiar  to  tourists  tell  of  the 
immense  injury  wrought  in  Southern  France  by  the 
destruction  of  the  forests  which  used  to  exist  there. 
In  consequence  the  ground  has  been  washed  and 
carried  away,  and  barrenness  succeeds  to  fertility. 
Then  you  have  long  periods  of  drought,  followed  by 
terrible  floods  and  inundations,  many  of  them  being 
greatly  destructive  of  life  and  property.  This 
has  notoriously  been  the  case  in  Southern  France, 
as  it  haa  also  been  in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  I  see 
from  travelUng  that  the  destruction  of  forests  in 
Spain  is  as  great  as  anywhere  in  Southern  Europe. 
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The  mountain  ranges  of  the  Guadarrama,  the  Sierra 
Morena,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  brown  and  bare 
from  deforesting  for  many  generations.  Aridity — 
diversified  only  by  a  few  oaaes  of  verdure — ^is  the 
characteristic  of  the  Spanish  landscape.  It  is  the 
same  with  Portugal,  in  the  basins  of  the  Tagus  and 
the  Douro.  Turning  to  Russia,  we  know  that  it  is 
a  country  of  forests,  naturally.  But  if  you  travel 
there  you  will  find  that  the  birch  has  largely  suc- 
ceeded to  the  pine.  This  means  that  where  pine 
forests  have  been  cut  down,  without  any  provision 
for  reproduction,  birch  forests  grow  up.  Whenever 
you  see  a  birch  forest  in  Russia,  you  will  know 
that  a  reckless  imscientific  felling  of  pine  trees  has 
occurred.  This  has  no  doubt  affected  the  climate  ; 
the  alternation  of  drought  and  flood  is  more  frequent 
than  it  used  to  be  between  Moscow  and  Odessa. 
When  I  last  saw  the  steppe  it  was  literally  burnt  up 
with  drought.  Come  to  the  next  neighbouring 
country,  Turkey.  Around  Constantinople  the  des- 
truction is  patent  to  all  travellera.  Upon  both 
shores  of  the  Bosphorous  the  population  has  hardly 
a  stick  to  bless  itself  with.  Pass  on  to  Greece,  once 
the  abode  of  Dryads  and  wood-nymphs  and  the 
sylvan  deities  —  all  which  indicates  that  in  the 
classic  ages  it  was  decked  and  clothed  with  forests. 
What  is  the  case  now-a-days  ?  Instead  of  being  a 
timber-exporting  country,  as  she  once  was,  Greece 
actually  imports  timber  from  Austria.     She  sorely 
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needs  exportable  products ;  but,  having  suffered  her 
timber-bearing  tracts  to  be  deforested,  she  must 
perforce  buy  wood  from  the  Austriana,  who  have 
had  the  wisdom  to  preserve  their  forests.  Then 
sail  down  to  the  Levant.  It  was  once  the  scene  of 
the  greatest  events,  and  a  region  most  blest  with 
wealth  and  fertiUty.  It  is  now  merely  a  shadow  of 
what  it  was.  The  harbour  of  Bphesus  has  been 
dried  up  from  the  silting  caused  by  deforesting  on 
the  adjacent  hills.  And  crrasing  over  to  Cyprus, 
one  of  the  latest  regions  to  pass  under  British  sway, 
there  again  you  hear  of  nothing  but  destruction  of 
forests.  The  goatherds  of  Cyprus  have  carried  the 
day,  and  ianumerable  goats  are  still  allowed  to 
browse  upon  the  yoimg  plants,  with  but  little 
restriction  ;  therefore  the  sylvan  glories  of  Cyprus 
are  now  departed,  and  merged  into  darkness.  Then 
again,  cross  over  to  Syria,  the  opposite  shore,  and 
you  hear  the  same  story  there.  Where  now  are  the 
famous  cedar  groves  which  existed  in  the  dajs  when 
Hiram  sent  timber  to  Solomon  in  Palestine  ?  There 
are  only  a  few  clumps  of  trees  on  Lebanon  to  mark 
what  once  was  there.  "Where  are  the  oaks  uuder 
whose  shade  the  patriarchs  pitched  their  tents?  Eoho 
vainly  answers,  "  Where  ?  "  Only  a  few  feeble  rem- 
nants remain.  I  beUeve  the  only  forests  yet  remaiip- 
ing  within  the  old  sacred  hmits  of  Palestine  are  a 
few  of  the  oaks  of  Baahan.  But  they  are  situated 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  where  the  hand  of  des- . 
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traction  cannot  reach  them.  Next  pass  on  to 
Persia.  Why,  Persia  used  to  be  a  grand  kingdom, 
dominating  an  enormous  empire,  and  sending  forth 
vast  armies  into  the  field.  But  now-a-days  it  is  a 
decayed  country.  Where  are  now  the  vast  popula- 
tions it  used  to  feed  ?  They  have  shrunk  down  to 
a  petty  figure  of  some  seven  or  eight  millions. 
Sterility,  aridity,  and  denudation  are  the  unhappily 
marked  features  of  the  interior  of  Persia.  This  is, 
of  course,  mainly  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
forests.  Alas  I  the  forests  are  gone,  the  streams 
are  dried  up,  and  though  the  old  water-channels 
remain,  they  may  be  very  interesting  to  the  anti- 
quary, but  are  not  useful  to  the  agriculturist. 

Now  let  us  go  to  British  India,  for  which  we  are 
responsible.  India  was  once  perhaps  the  moat 
richly  wooded  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Its 
forests  too  have  been  largely  destroyed.  Under 
the  native  rule  no  care  was  taken,  and  when  the 
country  came  under  the  British  control,  England 
was  too  much  occupied  with  war  and  politics  to 
attend  to  this  question.  Had  we  understood  the 
subject  scientifically,  however,  I  have  no  doubt  we 
should  have  foimd  time  to  attend  to  it.  But  of 
course  the  reason  why  we  did  not  attend  was  that 
we  did  not  know  how.  After  a  too  long  slumber  in 
the  matter  we  have  awakened,  and  you  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that,  in  spite  of  our  past  wastefulness  of 
timber,   nevertheless  we  now  have  in   India  the 
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largest  Forest  Department  in  the  world.  We  actiudly 
poBsesB  about  70,000  square  miles  of  State  forests 
within  British  India,  under  more  or  less  scientific 
care.  Out  of  that  number  some  25,000  square  mil^ 
are  under  forestry  of  the  most  scientific  kind  that 
can  be  devised.  The  remaining  50,000  are  under 
very  tolerable  and  respectable  preservation. 

A  word  as  to  other  countries  in  which  England  is 
more  or  less  interested.  You  will  hear  the  awne 
story  about  the  destruction  of  forests  in  Canada. 

When  I  was  there  last  year  so  much  public  atten- 
tion was  being  aroused  to  the  subject  that  Arbori- 
cultural  and  Forestry  Departments  were  being 
founded  in  Montreal.  I  am  occasionally  favoured 
with  Canadian  pamphlets,  some  of  Ibem  bearing 
striking  headings  of  this  naturei  "  Alarming  Des- 
truction of  Forests  in  North  America."  I  know  it 
is  true,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Americans 
are  beginning  to  be  awakened  on  the  subject.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  not  succeed  in  pre- 
serving much  of  their  forests.  In  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  the  destruction  of  forests  is  reckless 
in  the  extreme.  I  have  seen  several  parts  of  tho 
Canadian  Mountains  being  fast  deforested.  Many 
far-sighted  Americans  are  aware  of  the  danger. 
But  as  yet  public  opinion  is  hardly  awakened. 

In  the  West  Indies  you  have  the  same  melan- 
choly account  of  the  devastation  of  forests  there. 
It  is,  perhaps,  possible  that  North  America  may  get 
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OE  without  forests  and  that  the  people  will  only  lose 
a  source  of  wealth.  In  the  West  Indies  they 
will  not  only  lose  a  source  of  wealth,  but  they  will 
injure  their  climate  and  fertility.  A  similar  state 
of  things  exists  in  South  Africa,  for  there  also  you 
hear  the  same  sad  story  of  the  alternation  of 
drought  and  flood.  But  this  danger  has  not  yet 
arisen  in  AustraUa,  for  the  reaaon  that  the  forests 
there  are  so  far  inland  that  destructive  agencies 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  them.  The  future 
problem  for  Australia  to  solve  is  the  best  means  of 
preserving  the  water  supply, — of  taking  the  scanty 
rivers  close  to  their  source,  of  storing  their  waters 
in  reservoirs,  and  so  husbanding  them  for  the  use 
of  the  great  communities  springing  up  near  the 
coast.  If  the  Austrahans  destroy  the  forests,  they 
wiU  ruin  their  chance  of  future  water  supply  and 
irrigation  in  a  land  which  is  proverbially  thirsty. 

Now  I  have  given  you  some  idea  as  to  what 
forestry  is,  and  the  reaaon  why  you  want  it.  Tou 
will  perceive  that  it  is  not  a  mere  abstract  matter 
of  science,  but  an  immediate  practical  subject  of 
importance,  fitting  for  the  discussions  of  a  Congress 
like  this.  Forestry  means  three  important  things. 
Before  specifying  them  I  may  remind  you  that 
forests  are  to  be  preserved,  not  merely  for  their 
own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  any  sentiment 
whatever,  but  for  the  use  of  man.  Those  are  the 
enemies  of    forest   preservation   who  are    always 
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saying  that  forests  are  made  for  man  and  not  man 
for  forests,  as  if  the  friends  of  such  preservation 
said  something  different.  Indeed  we  quite  acknow- 
ledge that  forests  should  be  preserved  in  order  that 
they  may  be  utilized.  But  you  should  not  exhaust 
the  forests  for  your  own  immediate  benefit  without 
thinking  of  those  who  come  after  you.  Let  us  at 
once  admit  that,  though  forests  may  be  made  for 
man,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  made  for  his 
very  judicious  use.  What,  therefore,  are  the  three 
points  to  which  forestry  should  be  directed  P  First, 
to  the  preserving  of  forests — the  great  object  is  not 
to  lose  your  forests ;  once  lost,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  dif&culty  to  replace  them  by  planting. 
Therefore,  preserve  what  you  have  received  from  a 
bounteous  Providence.  The  second  point  is  the 
judicious  use  of  the  trees.  The  analogy  of  interest 
and  capital  in  finance  apphes  to  our  forests.  We 
should  utilise  our  forests  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  whereby  a  financier  would  use  his  capital — 
that  is,  make  the  best  use  of  our  talent  by  putting 
it  out  at  interest.  We  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to 
draw  interest  from  the  forests,  but  we  should  take 
only  a  reasonable  quantity  from  them  for  our  daily 
use — that,  and  no  more.  If  we  do  more  than  that, 
we  are  adopting  the  very  process  which  the  spend- 
thrift adopts  when  he  lives  upon  his  capital.  The 
trees  must  by  such  means  come  to  an  utter  end ; 
whereas,  if  judiciously  managed,  forests  might  yield 
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an  abundant  interest — far  more  than  any  paltry 
5  or  10  per  cent. — ^for  the  uae  of  man,  and  a 
national  capital  would  thereby  be  preserved  intact. 
The  third  object  of  forestry  is  undoubtedly  plant- 
ing. Although  I  have  said  that  you  cannot  by 
planting  replace  vast  forest  lands,  yet  you  may  do 
much  good,  as  has  been  done  in  India,  by  acclima- 
tising many  new  kinds  of  trees. 

You  see,  then,  what  forestry  means,  and  I  think, 
if  you  have  kindly  followed  me  in  my  general 
allusions  to  other  coimtries,  you  will  perceive  that 
forestry  ought  to  exist  for  three  objects.  First,  the 
preservation  of  the  national  wealth.  Secondly,  the 
retention  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  preventing  the 
vegetation  being  destroyed ;  and  for  preventing  the 
carrying  away  of  the  soil  by  rains  and  floods  (be- 
cause recollect  that  forests  act  as  a  kind  of  binding 
power  in  the  soil,  the  roots  and  radicles  acting  like 
a  network  or  reticulation,  or  like  veins  and  arteries, 
holding  the  ground  together).  The  second  object 
is,  therefore,  the  retention  of  moisture  rnd  the  pre- 
servation of  rich  soil.  The  third  object  is  the 
moderation  of  the  climate.  Although  you  do  not 
experience  the  want  of  moderation  of  climate  here 
in  England,  you  should  feel  for  your  fellow-country- 
men and  your  fellow-subjects  abroad  in  excessively 
hot  climates,  with  inordinately  long  periods  of 
drought,  followed  by  destructive  floods.     I  think 
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you  now  understand  in  a  general  way  what  forestry 
means  and  why  it  is  wanted. 

But  you  will  say,  as  practical  people,  that  I  have 
yet  to  explain  about  instruction  in  forestry.  I  had, 
however,  to  explain  what  forestry  is  before  I  could 
explain  instmction  in  it.  You  may  now  ask,  "Of 
what  exactly  is  this  instruction  to  consist?"  In 
general  terms,  we  have  seen  that  forestry  is  wanted 
for  the  sake  of  our  domestic  progress,  as  a  nation 
or  as  an  empire.  We  ought,  then,  to  have  a  school 
of  foresters,  who  will  carry  the  scientific  principles 
of  forestry  abroad  to  those  wide  regions  where 
England  has  either  direct  political  sway,  or  indirect 
national  influence.  After  carefully  going  over  the 
subject  with  the  best  foresters  in  Scotland,  I  have 
divided  the  instruction  in  forestry  into  ten  heads. 
I  shall  only  mention  to  yon  these  ten  heads ;  they 
are  all  strictly  practical.  The  first  is  the  method  of 
preparing  the  land  for  forests.  The  second  is  the 
art  of  planting  and  transplanting.  The  third  is  the 
art  of  thinning  and  pruning,  which  represents  the 
drawing  of  interest  from  capital,  as  I  have  said.  The 
fourth  is  the  utilising  of  limbs  and  branches — the 
using  of  dead  branches  and  limbs  of  trees  for  crate 
wood.  The  fifth  is  felling ;  and  the  sixth,  barking. 
This  sixth  head  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  of  bark  are  wasted,  and 
are  likely  to  be  wasted,  whereas  by  judicious  forestry 
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they  are  converted  into  a  valuable  commodity.  The 
seventh  is  the  leaving  of  standards  for  reprodudtion. 
Under  that  technical  expression  is  comprised  a  most 
important  operation.  While  there  must  be  felling 
and  cutting  in  the  forests,  we  should  not  act  with 
shortsighted  selfishness.  We  do  not,  indeed,  wish  to 
prevent  felling  and  cutting  for  the  supply  of  markets 
and  for  the  use  of  man.  But  it  should  be  judicious. 
You  cut  a  certain  number  of  trees  according  as  you 
want  them.  You  cut  one  and  leave  another.  You 
cut  two  or  three  and  leave  two  or  three,  and  those 
you  leave  are  called  standards — standards  for 
reproduction.  The  seeds  are  scattered  upon 
ground  which  is  chemically  suited  for  the  repro- 
duction of  that  particular  species.  They  fall  upon 
congenial  soil  and  up  spring  the  new  trees.  We 
must  learn  how  to  leave  standards  for  reproduction. 
The  eighth  is  gathering  produce.  We  are  aware 
that  all  forests  have  a  quantity  of  fruit,  cones,  nuts, 
mid  seeds,  especially  pine  forests,  which  are  most 
.valuable  as  articles  of  commerce  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  world.  The  ninth  is  sawing  and  manufac- 
turing of  timber.  The  tenth  and  last  is  rearing  and 
propagating  in  nurseries  all  young  trees  of  estab- 
lished varieties,  or  else  the  introduction  and 
acclimatization  of  new  varieti^.  Instruction  in 
forestry  should  consist,  I  think,  of  these  ten 
departments. 

You  will  ask  me,  finally,  to  specify  more  particu- 
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larly  what  this  instraction  is  wanted  for?  It  is 
wanted,  first,  for  the  raising  up  of  arboriculturists 
and  foresters  at  home.  "We  cannot  say  we  want 
the  instruction  for  English  forests,  as  we  have  got 
only  a  few  of  them,  but  we  do  want  arboriculturists 
for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  want 
foresters  trained  and  educated  to  carry  the  principles 
of  scientific  forestry  into  all  those  regions  of  the 
earth  where  we  have  influence.  Then,  secondly,  and 
this  is  most  important,  it  is  our  duty,  as  Members 
of  a  scientific  Congress,  to  help  to  educate  public 
opinion  in  this  matter.  I  have  shown  you  what 
great  evils  have  resulted,  not  only  in  the  British 
Empire,  but  in  foreign  countries,  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject ;  and  I  will  point  out  to 
you  that  popular  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
required  in  this  country  for  two  reasons.  First, 
that  the  British  people  may  realise  the  importance 
of  forestry  to  the  British  Empire ;  and  secondly, 
that,  recognising  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
they  may  be  prepared  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  always  exist,  even  in  the  progressive  British 
Empire,  to  forestry  reform.  These  obstacles  are  of 
three  kinds.  1.  The  reckless  cutting  down  of 
woods  by  individuals,  especially  contractors  and 
timber  merchants,  who  desire  to  make  the  most 
out  of  the  forests  at  the  present  moment,  and  care 
little  as  to  what  shall  ultimately  become  of  them. 
2.  The  ezistence  of  a  number  of  private  customs 
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which  are  digDi&ed  by  the  name  of  rights,  though 
they  are  not  entitled  to  that  sacred  designation.  It 
Bimply  means  that  a  large  number  of  persons,  cor- 
porations, and  bodies  of  men,  desire  to  preserve 
sinister  interests  of  their  own  in  the  forests  without 
reference  to  the  public  benefit.  3.  The  obstructive 
interests  of  those  who  are  the  enemies  of  changes, 
even  when  demonstrably  beneficial.  Vested  interests 
of  this  unlawful  character  die  very  hard  indeed.  You 
will  see,  then,  why  it  is  we  desire  that  public  opinion 
should  be  so  educated  as  to  give  that  moral  support 
without  which  beneficial  changes  r^pecting  forestry 
cannot  be  carried  out  in  an  empire  like  this.  Our 
object  should  be  to  send  people  from  this  country  who 
will  carry  these  principles  abroad,  and  we  may  be 
thanMul  that  in  the  British  Empire  the  ultimate 
arbiter  in  these  matters  is  public  opinion,  which  this 
Social  Science  Association  may  assist  to  enlighten. 
And  we  are  not  without  encouragement.  Efforts  are 
beginning  to  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  Govern- 
ment is  setting  an  example  by  instructing  students 
of  forestry  at  home  in  England,  instead  of  sending 
them  to  Nancy,  to  Baden  and  other  places  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  beginning  to  act  upon  the  old  British 
principle  of  self-help.  Butwe  must  acknowledge  our 
obligations  to  the  French  and  the  Germans.  Many 
of  the  best  conservators  of  forests  in  British  India 
have  been  Germans.  As  we  want  self-reliance  in 
forestry,  I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  Government  itself 
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IB  beg^iiming  to  take  steps  id  this  direction.  A 
forestry  class  has  been  established  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Engineering,  at  Cooper's  Hill,  near 
Windsor.  The  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  in  Edinburgh,  and  by 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  London.  We  must  be  thank- 
ful to  these  influential  associations  in  Edinburgh 
and  London.  Lastly,  there  is  to  be  an  international 
exhibition  of  forestry  this  time  twelve  months,  in 
Edinburgh,  and  I  trust  that  such  an  exhibition  will 
carry  us  several  steps  forward  in  the  cause  of 
scientific  forestry  reform.* 


*  The  exhibition  hae  since  taken  pliice  with  full  Buccess, 
and  greatly  to  the  enlightenment  of  pnblic  opinion  in  respect 
to  this  important  subject. 
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Value  to  the  Nation  of  Social  Science — ^National  Association 
for  promoting  this  Science — CongresB  at  Birmingbam  in 
1884 — Plan  of  Congress  and  Bketch  of  its  work — Qnestions 
discnssed  on  tliafc  occasion — Congress  at  Haddersfield  in 
1883 — Its  operations  and  resnlts — Former  Congreaaea  annu- 
ally since  1857  when  Aasociation  waa  founded— Past  Presi- 
dents of  Congresses — Other  eminent  aapporters — Effect  of 
social  diBcuBBions  on  the  public  mind — Wide  scope  for  such 
discussions — Infinite  variety  of  improvements  and  reforms 
— Catholic  character  of  the  work. 

At  a  time  when  the  political  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  electricity,  and  the  arena  of  public  life  is 
heated  with  the  strife  of  faction,  or  filled  with  the 
dust  of  controversy,  it  is  refreshing  to  tmn  for  a 
moment  to  quiet  fields,  rich  with  the  harvest  of 
beneficence.  When  the  flames  of  discussion  are 
bursting  forth,  an  unreal  and  artificial  Ught  is 
cast  on  all  questions,  be  they  political  strictly,  or 

*  Repi-inted,  with  some  adaptation,  from  the  National  Be- 
view,  August  1884. 
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be  they  aocial,  and  it  is  well  to  turn  towards  some 
point  of  view  whence  the  mild,  pure  light  of  day  can 
fall  upon  matters  that  concern  the  future  welfare  of 
the  country.  For  it  will  be  found  that  while  some 
political  affairs,  such  as  those  affecting  the  distribu- 
tion of  power  between  various  classes,  are  indeed 
contentious, — most  of  the  problems  in  which  society 
(in  its  largest  sense)  is  interested  are  non-conten- 
tious. No  doubt  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
contentious  subjects,  which,  if  settled  wrongly,  will 
affect  more  or  less  all  other  subjects  whatsoever; 
and  we  must  eagerly  contend  for  the  prevalence  of 
our  own  principles.  But,  as  patriots,  we  ought  to 
attend  to  the  non-contentious  subjects  also.  We 
should  fail  in  our  highest  duties,  if  we  were  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  absorbed  in  the  mint,  aniseed, 
and  cummin  of  factious  strife,  and  were  to  overlook 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  people.  And  the  pursuit  of  social 
science  is  one  of  the  several  ways  whereby  these 
matters  can  best  be  dealt  with. 

Having  been  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  Social  Science,  during  the  year 
1883-4,  when  ite  Congress  was  held  at  Huddersfield, 
and  being  still  the  Chairman  of  ite  Council,  I  am 
able  to  state  fully  and  precisely  what  ite  policy  is 
and  what  it  did  during  ite  two  latest  Congresses  at 
Huddersfield  and  Birmingham. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  1857.     With  it 
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waa  amalgamated,  in  1864,  the  Law  Amendment 
Society,  which  had  existed  for  twenty  years,  that  is, 
suice  1844,  and  which,  by  the  testimony  of  Lord 
Brougham,  had  rendered  signal  service  in  the  cauBe 
of  legal  reform.  It  has  a  large  number  of  perma- 
nent menfbers,  and  a  stafE  of  honorary  office-bearers. 
It  always  has  a  large  number  of  associates  or  tem- 
porary members  at  each  place  where  its  Congress 
meets;  and  these  meetings  are  held  annually  at  one 
or  other  of  the  large  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Its  head  quarters  are,  of  course,  in  London. 

The  last  Annual  Congress  of  the  Association  was 
held,  for  the  year  1884,  at  Birmingham  during  the 
week  beginning  from  tiie  17th  September.  The 
occasion  was  one  of  special  interest  to  the  Society 
and  its  supporters,  because  Birmingham  is  the  place 
where  the  Society  first  met  in  the  year  1857,  imder 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Brougham.  Thus  the  Asso- 
ciation celebrated  its  twenty-seventh  anniversary 
at  its  birthplace.  Both  before  and  since  that  year, 
Birmingham,  as  an  industrial  centre  remarkable  for 
the  number,  the  solidity,  the  beauty,  and  the  variety 
of  its  industries,  has  been  a  focus  of  light  for  social 
progress  and  reform. 

The  President  of  the  Association  is  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Shaw  Lefevre.  The  Presidents 
of  the  five  departments  into  which  the  work  of  the 
Association  is  divided  are — 
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( Juriapmdence. — ^Mr.  John  Westlake. 
'  I  Repression  of  Crime. — Mr.  J.  S.  Dugdale. 
II.  Education. — ^Mr.  Oscar  Browning. 

III.  Health. — Dr.  Norman  Chevers. 

IV.  Economy  and  Trade. — Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler. 
"V.  Art.— The  Right  Honble  A.  J.  B.  Beres- 

ford-Hope. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  discuss  questions 
of  immediate  and  pressing  interest  in  respect  to  the 
condition  and  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Some 
months  before  the  Congress  of  the  Association, 
which,  as  already  stated,  is  always  held  in  the 
autumn  at  some  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
interior  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Council  con- 
eiders  carefully  what  are  the  questions  of  the  day — 
"burning  questions"  as  they  are  sometimes  fami- 
liarly called — that  may  be  suited  for  discussion- 
These,  having  been  formulated,  are  shown  to  the 
local  authorities  of  the  place  where  the  Congress  is 
to  be  held,  and,  after  consultation  with  them,  are 
finally  decided.  It  then  becomes  the  business  of 
the  Council  to  find  the  best  authors  that  can  be 
induced  to  write  papers  on  these  questions.  An 
oral  discussion  follows  the  reading  of  each  paper. 
Every  discussion  of  importance  is  followed  by  the 
formulation  of  a  resolution  which  is  communicated 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
in  order  that  some  action  may  be  taken  thereon. 
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Time  and  opportunity  are  provided  for  the  reading 
of  voluntary  papers  to  a  limited  extent,  in  addition  to 
the  fixed  papers  previously  arranged  by  the  Council. 

The  president  of  each  of  the  five  departments 
reads  an  address  during  the  courae  of  the  meeting ; 
and  the  proceedings  are  opened  by  a  general  address 
from  the  President  of  the  Association.  The  meet- 
ing lasts  just  a  week,  beginning  on  "Wednesday.  A 
sermon  is  preached  before  the  Association  by  some 
preacher  specially  chosen. 

Such  being  the  general  plan  of  a  Congress,  let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  questions  primarily 
discussed  at  Birmingham  in  1884 — that  is,  the 
questions  which  were  proposed  by  the  Council,  after 
consultation  with  the  local  authorities  at  Birming- 
ham— so  that  the  reader  may  judge  as  to  whether 
they  are  pertinent  and  practical. 


I. — Dbpabtmbnt  op  Jubispeudenck  and  the 
Amendment  of  the  Law. 

International  and  Mrnddpal  Law  Section. 

1.  Is  it  d^irable  to  introduce  into  the  United 
Kingdom  an  official  record  of  rights  and  interests  in 
land,  such  as  exists  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  ? 

2.  What  reforms  are  desirable  in  the  law  relating 
to  the  arrest  and  continued  detention  of  alleged 
lunatics  and  to  the  control  of  their  property  P 
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3,  "WTiat  amendments  are  required  in  the  system 
of  local  government  in  England  with  regard  to 
areas,  functions,  and  representative  or  other  autho- 
ritieB? 

Bepression  of  Crime  Section. 

1.  Can  our  prisons  be  rendered,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  self-supporting,  and,  if  ao,  by  what  means, 
without  a  sacrifice  of  their  discipline  and  deterrent 
effect  ? 

2.  Should  schools  of  discipline  be  established  for 
the  correction  of  juvenile  offenders  and  their  deten- 
tion for  short  periods  ? 

3.  What  means  would  reduce  the  traJfic  in  stolen 
property? 

II. — Education, 

.  1.  Do  the  powers  now  exercised  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  over  the  Endowed  Schools  of  the 
country  stand  in  need  of  modification,  and,  if  so,  in 
what  direction  and  to  what  extent  ? 

2.  How  far  are  the  requirements  of  the  country 
for  well-trained  teachers  in  Elementary  Schools 
met  by  the  pupil-teacher  system  and  the  existing 
Training  Colleges  ? 

3.  In  testing  the  efficiency  of  schools  should 
processes  or  "  results  "  be  chiefly  regarded  ? 
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ni. — Health. 

1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  (a) 
town  sewage,  (&)  the  producte  of  house  and  street 
scavenging,  and  (c)  the  products  of  combustion  ? 

2.  What  are  the  best  means,  legislative  or  other, 
of  securing  those  improvements  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  which  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community? 

3.  How  far  may  the  average  death-rate  of  a 
population  be  considered  an  efficient  test  of  its 
sanitary  condition ;  and  by  what  means  can  the 
bigh  death-rate  of  children  be  reduced? 

rV. — Economy  and  Teadb  Dbpabtmbnt. 

1.  Would  it  be  advantageous  to  give  to  lease- 
holders powers  entitling  them  to  the  purohase  of 
tbe  fee-simple  of  the  lands  and  premises  they  oc- 
cupy, or  otherwise  to  interfere  by  law  with  the 
prevailing  system  of  building  and  other  long  leases? 

2.  What  has  been  the  working  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  1880,  and  is  any  amendment  of  it 
desirable  ? 

3.  What  is  the  social  condition  of  the  working 
classes  in  1884  as  compared  with  1857,  when  the 
first  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science  was  held  in  Birming- 
ham ;  and  in  what  way  can  the  working  classes  best 
utilise  their  savings  ? 

i2 
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V. — ^Aet. 

1.  Ought  elementary  instruction  in  drawing  to 
be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  national  education? 

2.  What  is  the  value  to  the  ear,  the  mind,  the 
health,  and  the  disposition  of  the  young,  produced 
by  class  instruction  in  music  ? 

3.  How  can  a  love  and  appreciation  of  art  be 
best  developed  among  the  masses  of  the  people  ? 

As  we  glance  over  the  list  of  these  questions,  and 
consider  their  serious  importance  to  the  nation,  and 
then  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  the  issues  of 
the  moment  are  being  confused  by  political  party 
spirit, — ^we  cannot  avoid  speculating  with  curiosity, 
if  not  with  anxiety,  how  far  our  political  institu- 
tions will  prove  equal  to  grapple  with  the  problems 
of  the  future.  The  Social  Science  Association  per- 
forms a  public  service  in  placing  such  problems 
before  the  people  in  their  true  light. 

The  assistance  of  the  newspaper  press,  both 
metropolitan  and  provincial,  has  been,  and  we  hope 
will  continue  to  be,  very  potential.  The  proceed- 
ing of  the  Congress,  the  names  of  the  speakers, 
the  substance  of  the  speeches,  are  chronicled  at 
full  length,  day  by  day,  in  the  local  newspapers  of 
the  city  and  county  where  the  meeting  is  held; 
all  the  important  points,  too,  are  discussed  in 
leading  articles.     Even  in  the  metropolitan  news- 
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papers  the  notices,  though  comparatively  brief, 
are  yet  explicit.  The  consequence  is  that  popular 
attention  is  turned  periodically  to  subjects  vitally 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people ;  to  evils  affect- 
ing whole  classes,  by  reason  of  neglect  in  providing 
a  remedy ;  to  troubles,  previously  unknown,  which 
spring  from  the  operation  even  of  measures  that 
have  been  beneficently  designed.  The  attention 
thus  attracted  must  react  on  that  public  opinion 
which  wiU  ultimately  be  dominant  in  respect  to 
social  reform. 

But  the  work  of  the  Social  Science  Association 
does  not  end  with  the  annual  Congress.  It  has 
been  just  explained  that  almost  every  important  dis- 
cussion upon  papers  read  at  the  Congress  ends  in 
some  resolution  being  passed  at  that  meeting.  These 
resolutions  are  communicated,  after  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  Congress,  to  the  Council  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association,  which  sits  en  perma- 
nence in  London.  After  due  consideration  the 
Council  takes  some  action  on  each  resolution,  either 
preparing  a  memorial  to  some  department  of  the 
Government,  or  organizing  a  deputation  to  wait  upon 
a  Minister,  or  requesting  some  friend  in  Parlia- 
ment to  make  a  motion,  or  even  sometimes  draft- 
ing a  BUI,  of  which  some  Member  of  the  legislature 
may  take  charge.  The  work  thus  done  by  the 
Council  and  its  committees  ia  more  or  less  constant 
all  the  year  round,  and  constitutes  not  the  least 
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valuable  portion  of  the  Asaociation's  labour.  Its 
printed  records  display  a  large  amount  of  corre- 
spondence and  proceedings,  wbicb  have  at  least  con- 
tributed to  the  attainment  of  public  benefit. 

In  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
since  the  Congress,  held  in  October,  1883,  at  Hud- 
dersfield,  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Association 
in  the  following  matters. 

A  deputation  of  the  Council  waited  upon  the 
Attorney-General  to  urge  the  adoption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  some  system  for  the  record  of  rights 
and  interests  in  land,  similar  to  the  system  which 
was  introduced  into  Australia  with  excellent  effect, 
at  the  instance  of  several  Colonial  authorities,  among 
whom  Sir  Robert  Torrens  was  conspicuous,  and 
which  is  popularly  known  as  the  Torrens  system.* 
At  the  instance  of  the  Jurisprudence  Committee, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Barber,  Q.C.,  a  Bill  for  the 
better  administration  and  devolution  of  the  estates 
of  deceased  persons  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  names  on  the  back  of  the  BiU 
being  those  of  Mr.  Horace  Davey,  Mr.  G.  "W.  Hast- 
ings, and  Mr.  Mellor.  Memorials  from  the  Council 
have  been  presented  to  the  Privy  Council  and  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  also  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  regarding  the  purity  of  the 


*  Sir  Robert  Torrenfi  kae  since  died,  regretted  by  all  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  Social  Science. 
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milk  supply,  and  the  transfer  of  the  inspection  of 
dairies  and  milk-shops  from  the  veterinary  to  the 
sanitary  authorities.  Similarly  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commoufi  to  amend  and 
consolidate  the  law  of  copyright  in  works  of  fine 
art  and  in  photographs,  and  for  repressing  the 
commission  of  fraud  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
such  works.  On  the  hack  of  this  bill  are  the  names 
of  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hanbury  Tracy,  Sir 
Qubriel  Q-oldney,  Mr.  Agnew,  and  Mr.  Glregory. 

Again,  in  June,  1884,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
International  Health  Exhibition  Committee,  a  con- 
ference was  held  by  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion at  South  Kensington.  At  this  conference, 
which  sat  for  two  days,  matters  of  primary  import- 
ance in  respect  to  sanitary  legislation  were  dis- 
cussed. Papers  were  read  on  the  progress  of  sanitary 
legislation,  by  Mr.  Powell,  M.P. ;  on  the  sanitary 
requirements  of  dwellings  in  both  urban  and  rural 
localities,  by  Mr.  Collins  (district  surveyor  in 
London) ;  on  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases, 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  (M.P.) ;  on  the  functions  of 
health  officers,  by  Mr.  Brown  (M.P.).  In  the  dis- 
cussions which  followed  the  reading  of  these  papers 
speakers  were  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  several 
questions.  Those  who  were  opposed  to  legislative 
progress  spoke  their  mind,  and  they  were  answered 
by  practical  authorities  in  favour  of  reform. 

That  the  Congress  at  Birmingham  in  1884  is  likely 
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to  be  fruitful  in  actual  result  may  be  fairly  inferred 
from  a  restm^  of  what  was  done  at  Euddersfield  in 
1883.  Discussions  took  place  at  the  Euddersfield 
Congress  regarding  the  over-pressure  in  elementary 
schools — the  injury  to  the  health  of  scholars  from 
ill-conBtructed  or  ill-arranged  school-pooms— the 
amendment  of  the  blasphemy  laws — the  conduct  of 
public  prosecutions — the  destination  of  incorrigible 
children — the  sale  of  poisons — the  disposal  of  stolen 
goods — ^the  preparation  for  technical  instruction — 
the  tTMning  for  forestry — ^the  Habitual  Drunkards 
Act — the  carriage  of  sick  and  injured  persons — the 
progress  of  girls'  friendly  societies — the  future  con- 
duct of  comity  government — the  city  guilds — the 
appreciation  of  gold — ^the  fish  supply  of  the  United 
Kingdom— the  Sunday  opening  of  museums — the 
formation  of  an  Bnghsh  school  of  music — ^the  appH- 
cation  of  art  to  textile  manufactures — and  several 
other  subjects.  Surely  these  are  some  among  the 
many  questions  of  the  day.  At  the  time,  the  York- 
shire newspapers  were  full  of  these  discussions. 
Some  notice,  too,  was  taken  of  them  by  the  London 
press.  The  departmental  addresses  by  Mr.  JF.  S. 
Powell  on  education — by  Dr.  Pridgin  Teale  (of 
Leeds)  on  health — ^by  Sir  Rupert  Kettle  on  art — by 
Mr.  "W.  Barber  {Q.C.)  on  jurisprudence — by  Mr. 
Howard  Vincent  on  the  repression  of  crime — by  Pro- 
fessor Thorold  Rogers  on  economy  and  trade — ^were 
all  popular  and  suggestive.     To  these  meetings  the 
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members  or  associates  of  the  Association  only  were 
admitted.  But  at  the  end  there  was  a  public  meeting 
designed  especially  for  the  working  classes,  when 
speeches  on  the  general  subject  of  Social  Science 
were  delivered  by  the  leading  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  example  of  Huddersfield.  is  cited  only  be- 
cause it  is  recent.  But  actually  it  is  one  of  a  long 
series  of  examples  the  retrospect  of  which  may  well 
stimulate  the  Association,  by  renewed,  even  by  re- 
doubled, effort  to  sustain  its  traditions  at  a  stan- 
dard worthy  of  the  public  men  of  note  who  have 
been  connected  with  it.  Its  first  president  was 
Lord  Brougham,  who  presided  over  its  annual 
congresses  at  Birmingham  (1857),  at  Glasgow 
(1860),  at  Dubhn  (1861),  at  London  (1862),  at 
Edinburgh  (1863),  at  York  (1864),  and  at  Sheffield 
(1866).  Then  Lord  John  Russell  presided  over 
the  Congress  at  Liverpool  in  1858.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury presided  over  the  Congresses  at  Bradford  in 
1859  and  at  Manchester  in  1866.  The  following 
have  been  the  Presidents  at  the  other  Congresses  : 

Belfast .        .        .     1867     The  Earl  of  DufEerin. 
Birmingham .         .     1868    The  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Bristol .        .         .     1869     Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne    1870    The    Duke   of    North- 
umberland. 
Leeds    .        .        .     1871     Sir  John  Pakington. 
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Plymouth 

Norwich 

Glasgow 

Brighton 

Liverpool 

Aberdeen 

Cheltenham 

Manchester 

Edinburgh 
Dublin  . 
Nottingham 
Huddersfield 
Birmingham 


1872  Lord  Napier  &  Bttrick. 

1873  Lord  Houghton. 

1874  The  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

1875  Lord  Aberdare. 

1876  TheMarquis  of  Huntly. 

1877  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

1878  Lord  Norton. 

1879  The    Bishop    of    Man- 

chester (Fraser). 

1880  Lord  Reay. 

1881  Lord  O'Hagan. 

1882  Mr.  G.  "W.  Hastings. 

1883  Sir  Richard  Temple. 

1884  Eight  Hon.  G.   Shaw 

Lefevre. 


It  was  impossible  to  hold  a  Congress  in  the 
autumn  of  1885,  owing  to  the  General  Election. 
But  a  Conference  on  Temperance  Legislation  will 
be  held  in  London,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  February  1886,  at  which  delegates  re- 
presenting the  views  of  the  temperance  societies  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  brewers  and  licensed 
victuallers  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  present. 

Besides  the  Presidents  of  the  Association,  as 
named  above,  there  have  been  many  eminent  per- 
sons concerned  in  its  work  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  Foremost  among  them  has  been 
Mr.  George  Woodyatt  Hastings,  who  was  among 
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the  very  earliest  promoters  of  the  Aseociation,  and 
has  worked  in  its  cause  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  He  succeeded  Lord  Brougham  as  head 
of  the  Council,  and  held  that  post  for  thirteen 
years.  The  Jurisprudence  department  has  been 
honoured  by  the  names  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  Sir 
Travers  Twiss,  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  Sir  Pitzroy 
Kelly,  Sir  James  WOde,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  Sir 
W".  Vernon  Harcourt,  Sir  John  Coleridge,  Sir  Farrer 
Herschel ; — ^the  Health  department  by  those  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  Sir  James 
Simpson,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Dr.  Acland,  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  Edwin  Lankester,  and  Edwin 
Chadwick ; — the  Education  department  by  those  of 
Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Thomas  Chambers, 
Edward  Baines,  Canon  Kingsley,  Sir  Charles  Reed; 
— the  Economy  and  Trade  department  by  those  of 
Professor  Fawcett,  Michel  Chevalier,  Sir  James 
Emerson  Tennent,  Nassau  W.  Senior,  "William 
Newmarch,  M.  B.  Grant  DufE,  Bonamy  Price,  Gold- 
win  Smith,  W.  Farr; — the  Art  department  by 
those  of  B.  J.  Poynter,  Gkimbier  Parry,  Sir  Coutta 
Lindsay,  Professor  Richmond. 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  and  understood  that 
such  men  as  these,  writing  and  speaking  on  the 
social  topics  of  the  day  before  large  meetings  held 
year  by  year  at  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
must  have  wrought  some  considerable  effect  on  the 
public  mind.     These  proceedings  really  have  eier- 
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cised  influence  in  the  past  regarding  the  dispoBal  of 
such  important  subjects  as  law  reporting,  the  deal- 
ing with  insolvency,  the  code  of  general  average  in 
maritime  adventures,  the  property  of  married 
women,  the  law  of  partnership,  the  patent  law,  the 
foreign  marriage  laws,  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labour,  the  charitable  trusts,  the  discipline  of 
convicts,  the  international  prison  congresses,  the 
schools  inquiry  commission,  the  higher  education 
of  women,  the  factory  education,  the  adulteration 
of  food,  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  the 
inspection  of  lodging-houses,  the  condition  of  the 
canal  and  river  populatiob,  the  payment  of  merchant 
seamen's  wages,  the  licensing  laws,  the  post-office 
savings  banks,  the  provident  dispensaries,  the 
management  of  hospitals.  Not  only  has  the  Social 
Science  Association  in  its  corporate  capacity  worked 
at  these  and  many  other  cognate  subjects,  but  also 
many  of  the  leading  men  who  actually  brought  im- 
provements to  pass  were  its  members.  It  was  this 
membership  that  helped  to  concentrate  their  thoughts 
on  improvement,  and  that  stimulated  their  zeal  by 
contact  with  other  minds  bent  on  the  same  ends.  It 
would  not  be  ex^geration  to  say  that  there  is  hardly 
a  subject  relating  to  any  branch  of  the  national  life 
which  the  Association  has  not  touched,  always  with 
some  effect  more  or  less,  and  sometimes  with  con- 
siderable success.  In  some  matters  especially,  such 
as  the  property  of  married  women,  the  development 
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of  sanitary  regulations,  the  inquiry  into  middle- 
class  schools,  the  organization  of  thrift,  the  manage- 
ment of  hospitals,  reformatories,  and  industrial 
schools — the  Association  has  been  very  active  and 
successful.  If  the  history  of  several  social  re- 
forms, which  have  since  become  household  words, 
were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  their  organi- 
zation was,  in  some  part  at  least,  due  either  to  the 
Association  collectively,  or  to  some  of  its  members 
individually.  None  can  suppose  that  the  catalogue 
of  necessary  reforms  is  approaching  exhaustion,  or 
can  doubt  that  a  progressive  age  will  produce  a 
yearly  harvest  of  subjects  ripe  for  the  sickle  of 
philanthropic  improvement,  or  believe  that  society 
will,  within  any  reasonable  time,  be  free  from 
abuses  to  be  swept  clean,  and  from  cobwebs  to  be 
brushed  away.  There  is  a  practically  limitless  field 
awaiting  benevolent  enterprise ;  and  the  recenfc 
programme  shows  that  workers  to  emulate  their 
famous  predecessors  are  still  forthcoming. 

I  have  thus  briefly  explained  the  objects,  the  tra- 
ditions, and  the  present  operations  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  also  the  work  of  its  two  last 
Congresses  at  Huddersfield  and  Birmingham.  The 
Association  claims  no  undue  share  in  the  social 
progress  which  has  been  effected  in  many  directions 
during  the  present  generation.  Still  less  does 
it  ever  think  of  arrogating  any  exclusiveness  in 
the  advocacy   of   social   reforms.      It   remembers 
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that  other  associations  have  helped  largely  to  the 
attainment  of  beneficial  results,  and  that  the  force 
of  opinion,  or  of  circumstances,  has  been  power- 
ful in  bringing  good  things  to  pass.  Still,  it 
has  borne  its  share  and  played  its  part  well.  It 
hopes  to  continue  stedfastly  in  so  doing,  in  view 
of  the  boundless  vista  of  possible  improvement  open- 
ing before  our  eyes.  There  would  be  tedium  in 
recounting  all  the  measures  which  it  has  advocated 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Enough  of 
fresh  instances  may,  perhaps,  have  been  given  to 
illustrate  the  sort  of  business  which  the  Association 
performs,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  proceedings 
we  conducted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
such  work,  done  in  such  a  manner  during  decade 
after  decade,  by  such  men  as  those  who  have  been 
named,  must  have  been  productive  of  considerable 
good,  and  will  be  pregnant  with  still  further  benefit 
if  perseverance  shall  be  stimulated  by  a  retrospect 
of  the  past.  Those  who  have  culture,  experience, 
and  disposable  time  seem  to  recognise  more  and 
more  the  incumbent  duty  of  giving  their  services 
freely  and  voluntarily  to  their  countrymen,  and 
striving  especially  to  apply  their  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  those  industrial  classes  who  constitute  the 
foundation  of  British  greatness.  In  a  word,  the 
art  of  rendering  British  homes  happy  is  the  social 
science  which  this  Association  desires  to  foster.  If 
this  science  be  indefinite  in  some  respects,  it  is  very 
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definite  indeed  in  others.  Indeed,  whatever  indefi- 
niteness  it  may  have  adds  to  its  difficulty,  without 
at  all  lessening  its  urgency  or  its  necessity.  The 
Association  is  in  no  wise  a  propaganda ;  anything 
like  propagandism  is  alien  to  its  nature.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  advocate  any  special  opinion  or  set  of 
opinions,  nor  will  it  consent  to  be  a  repertory  of 
crotchets.  It  does  not  move  in  any  particular 
groove.  It  only,  in  the  most  catholic  sense,  desires 
to  investigate  what  is  actually  wanted,  how  much 
of  that  can  practically  be  done,  and  what  are  the 
fittest  or  quickest  means  of  effecting  the  same. 

The  case  is  well  put  in  the  introduction  to  its 
Transactions  for  1861  in  these  words : — "  The  aim 
is  to  spread  a  belief  in  the  truths  of  Social  Science 
and  to  stimulate  inquiry  into  the  facts  on  which 
these  are  founded.  Our  meetings  have  brought 
together  men  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof  from 
each  other.  In  the  atmosphere  of  free  discussion, 
in  the  exchange  of  information,  in  the  debate  of 
principles,  and  in  the  collision  of  opinion,  such  men 
discover  each  other's  excellences  or  acquirements, 
and  shake  off  in  a  day  the  prejudice  of  years.  Nor 
must  we  overlook  the  effect  produced  by  our  meet- 
ings in  the  towns  we  have  visited.  A  higher  tone 
of  municipal  government,  a  more  active  attention 
to  sanitary  and  other  civic  duties,  an  impulse  given  " 
to  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  evil,  have  been  the 
monuments  reared  by  the  Association  of  its  brief 
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but  busy  presence.  In  each  town  we  have  left 
behind  a  body  of  men  animated  with  the  desire  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  they  have  received,  who  become 
in  their  turn  the  source  of  fresh  knowledge  to 
others.  Such  results  are  not  unworthy  recompense 
for  the  generous  welcome  that  has  always  been 
given  to  us." 

There  is  one  other  point  in  connection  with  the 
ABsociation  which  deserves  at  the  present  time  to 
receive  particular  attention.  It  will  be  observed 
that  of  the  Presidents  the  majority  are  membera  of 
the  aristocracy.  Some,  too,  are  commoners,  but 
they,  again,  belong  mostly  to  the  titled  classes. 
Several,  also,  are  eminent  Conservatives,  while 
several  are  equaUy  eminent  as  Liberals.  All  this 
adds  one  more  to  the  hundred  proofs  already  exist- 
ing to  show  how  truly  popular  the  members  of  the 
British  aristocracy  are;  how  immediately  the  eye 
of  the  public  turns  to  them  when  any  good  work  is 
to  be  done ;  how  ready  they  are  to  lend  their  pres- 
iige  and  repute,  and  to  sacrifice  their  convenience 
and  devote  their  time,  to  the  cause  of  progress ; 
how  active  they  are  in  taking  the  lead  of  measures 
concerning  the  real  welfare  of  the  community. 
They  regard,  as  they  have  always  regarded,  their 
historic  dignity  as  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  The  Presidentship  is  by  no 
means  a  nominal  office,  which  a  nobleman  may  hold 
as  an  ornament,  or  as  a  figure-head.     On  the  con- 
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traiy,  it  is  one  that  demands  his  attention  and  his 
thought,  which  necessitates  his  considering  the 
popnlar  needs  and  his  entering  especially  into  the 
feelings  of  the  careworn  or  sofiering  classes ;  nor 
has  there  ever  been  wanting  a  distinguished  noble- 
man prepared  to  give  the  time  and  the  trouble 
which  are  required  for  the  full  discharge  of  the 
duties  which  the  office  imposes. 
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CHAPTBE  VI. 

The  Pall  op  Khaetom.* 


Fate  of  Qordon  and  of  KSuirtam — Podtioii  and  achieTementa 
of  the  Mahdi — ^Mahanunadan  sabjects  of  Elngland — British 
relations  with  HnhammBdan  Htstes  and  conntnee — The  Hindn 
race  belon^ng;  to  the  British  Empire — Elemento  of  British 
power  in  the  East — ^Material  and  moral  forces^The  Empire 
of  opinion — The  Keys  of  India — Events  in  the  Sudan  as  ' 
affecting  the  Oriental  mind — Interest  felt  by  Oriental  races  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  England — The  Vemaonlar  Press  of  India 
— Reasons  for  vindicating  the  death  of  Gordon — Historical 
precedents — General  effect  *>'  events  in  the  Sodan — Desira- 
bility of  retriering  misfortiineB  there. 

In  reference  to  the  events  of  1886  in  the  Sudan,  it  is 
of  importance  to  arrive  at  an  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
which  the  fall  of  Khartum  and  the  fate  of  General 
Gordon  are  likely  to  have  on  the  Native  mind  in 
India,  and  whether  the  re-capture  of  that  place  hj 
British  arms  was  necessary,  or  highly  desirable,  for 
maintaining  that  Empire  of  Opinion  which  belongs 
to  ua  in  the  East. 

On  so  serious  a  question  as  this  anything  like 

•  Reprinted  from  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May  1885. 
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Tioience  of  expression  is  to  be  deprecated.  Some 
may  say  hastily,  that,  as  a  victorious  advance  was  not 
at  onoe  made  on  Khartum,  India  will  be  in  a  fer- 
ment, ^id  the  Muhammadans  will  think  that  the 
Cross  is  yielding  to  the  Orescent — and  so  on.  "We 
should  rather  try  to  approach  the  matter  in  a  calm 
temper,  and  use  moderate,  even  guarded,  language 
— ^remembering  that  what  we  say  and  write  in 
London  is  likely  to  be  criticised  by  Oriental  as  well 
as  by  European  readers. 

Now,  allowing  that  lustre  has  been  shed  on  British 
arms  during  the  expedition  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and 
that  victory  was  snatched  from  almost  within  our 
grasp,  through  no  miUtary  default  of  our  own — we 
must  all  admit  that  the  fate  of  Khartum  and  of 
Gordon  has  been  a  considerable  misfortune,  likely 
to  move  all  Oriental  minds  and  to  stir  deeply  the 
Muhammadan  heart.  The  Arabs  have  fought  with 
a  furious  devotion,  recalling  the  memory  of  the  early 
Caliphate.  The  Mahdi  for  many  months  maintained 
a  persistent  defiance.  His  tribal  organisation  with- 
stood the  discouragement  of  several  bloody  defeats. 
The  old  enthusiasm  for  the  Great  Prophet,  and  for 
a  succession  of  lesser  prophets  down  to  this  day,  is 
thus  proved  to  be  still  burning  in  the  souls  of  some 
hundreds  of.  thousands  of  fanatics.  The  combined 
result  has  been  to  foil  for  a  time  the  trained  legions 
of  England.  The  immediate  retrieval  of  this  check 
is  not  to  be  expected.  The  Desert  is  the  oft-tried 
k2 
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ally  of  the  sunburnt  followers  of  Islam.  And  the 
spectacle  of  wHte  soldiery  toiling  along  the  thirsty 
sands  is  impressive  to  all  people,  especially  to 
Muhammadana.  The  Sudanese  may  be  in  rebellion 
against  their  sovereign,  the  Sultan,  and  his  deputy 
the  Khedive ;  they  may  be  slaveholders  fighting 
for  slavery — no  matter,  they  are  waving  the  green 
banner  in  the  face  of  the  infidels  from  Europe. 

Moreover,  the  position  of  Gordon  will  have  been 
regarded  quite  as  highly  by  Indians  and  all  Orientals 
as  by  the  most  patriotic  Englishman.  They  will 
have  looked  upon  him  aa  an  envoy  bearing  the  com- 
mission of  England  and  clothed  with  English  autho- 
rity. His  fate  wHl  be  in  their  eyes  a  case  of  Itssa 
majestaa  for  England. 

This  situation  then  has  been  embarrassing  to  Eng- 
land as  the  Power  which  of  all  Powers  has  the  greatest 
number  of  Muhammadan  subjects.  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey  may  have  so  many  millions,  so  may  the 
Shah  of  Persia.  France  may  have  some  millions  of 
Moslems  in  North  Africa,  so  may  Eussia  in  Central 
Asia.  But  what  are  any  of  these  totals  compared 
with  the  forty  millions  of  Muhammadans  directly 
under  British  rule  in  India,  besides  the  many  millions 
under  British  control  or  British  influence  in  Afghan- 
istan, Beluchistan,  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Southern  Arabia,  Zanzibar,  and  Eastern  Africa? 
"We  have,  too,  a  position  to  maintain  with  the  purely 
Muhammadan  States;  we  have  to  prop  up  the  totter- 
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ing  independence  of  Persia  and  of  Turkey;  under 
the  arrangement  of  1878  we  have  a  certain  sort  of 
protectorate  over  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  Palestine.  For  England,  thus  holding  the  very 
first  political  position  in  the  Muhammadan  world,  it 
is  a  serious  affair  to  have  been  thwarted  under  arms, 
and  to  have  been  kept  at  bay  in  the  mid-valley  of 
the  Nile. 

Nor  do  the  Anglo-Muhammadans  constitute  the 
only  subject  or  dependent  nationality  in  which  poli- 
tical fermentation  is  possible,  and  which  is  affected 
by  the  sight  of  British  reverses.  The  entire  Hindu 
race,  making  up  the  largest  item,  numerically,  in  the 
British  Empire,  notes  whether  the  star  of  England 
is  in  the  ascendant ;  and  among  them  several  tribes 
— ^notably,  the  Mahrattahs,  the  Sikhs,  the  Gorkhas 
— are  susceptible  of  national  emotions.  Some  con- 
siderable sections  of  the  Buddhists,  too,  especially 
the  Burmese,  are  on  the  watch. 

Without  attempting  to  minimise  the  Khartum 
events,  we  should  decline  to  admit  that  they  give 
any  immediate  shock  to  British  dominion  in  the 
East.  This  dominion  is  too  well  founded  to  be 
shaken  all  at  once ;  it  bears  up  against  the  yet 
graver  mishaps  that  occur  in  this  quarter  and  in 
that.  The  blows  of  adversity  must  needs  descend 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  back  of  British  power  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  them ;  indeed,  as  a  political 
force,  that  power  would  not  be  worth  much  unless 
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it  possessed  a  vital  endurance.  Nevertlieless,  this 
check  in  the  face  of  Khartum  and  of  the  Sudan  is 
just  one  of  those  eventa  which,  if  left  un-retrieved, 
might  prove  a  link  in  a  chain  of  circumstances  that 
would  hereafter  drag  down  the  British  Empire  in 
the  Bast. 

To  understand  the  operation  of  these  adverse 
causes,  let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  what  our 
power  in  India  rests?  Professor  Seeley,  in  Lec- 
tures III.  and  IV.  Course  II.  of  his  recent  work, 
"  The  Expansion  of  England,"  has  shown  that  we 
hold  that  vast  India,  not  by  conquest,  nor  by  any 
masterful  force,  but  through  the  goodwill  or  the 
consent  of  the  people  there.  This  argument,  though 
somewhat  nakedly  and  incisively  put  by  the  bril- 
liant author,  has  much  truth  in  it.  Let  us  analyze, 
however,  the  main  elements  in  this  imperial  tenure. 
Though  some  classes,  such  as  the  native  Christians, 
the  Parsis,  the  banking  caste,  are  bound  up  with  us ; 
though  many  native  princes  are  closely  interested 
in  England  as  their  paramount;  though  there  are 
touching  instances  of  individual  fidelity  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  any  age  or  clime — yet  we  are  not  to 
expect  from  the  Indians  in  the  mass  that  loyalty 
which  Englishmen  feel  towards  England.  We  must 
rather  understand  that  in  fact  Indians  sigh  for  the 
secular,  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  supremacy  of 
their  religion,  and  for  a  poUty  that  shall  be  their 
own.     These  blessings,  however,   being  unattain- 
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able,  they  submit  in  this  (for  them)  "iron  age"  to 
British  mle.  . 

The  factors,  then,  in  our  power  over  the  Indian 
people  are  these : 

\.  Good  government,  better  far  than  anything 
that  has  ever  been  had,  or  could  otherwise  be 
got  nowadays;  and  this,  despite  faults  or  short- 
comings. 

2.  A  popular  goodwiU  hence  arising,  and  an 
acquiescence  in  a  system  which  is  the  only  popular 
one,  if  quiet  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  much-vexed  and 
long-suffering  people. 

3.  The  existence,  in  the  country  itself,  of  Eng- 
lish military  force,  and  the  conviction  that  a  still 
greater  English  force  exists  beyond  the  sea. 

4.  The  certainty  that  any  outrage  against  British 
people  will  be  visited  with  a  punishment  which, 
though  not  vindictive  at  all,  must  be  adequate. 

5.'  The  cohesion  of  Englishmen  among  them- 
selves, all  acting  with  one  mind  against  Oriental 
adversaries. 

6.  The  tenacity  of  English  purpose,  the  anxiety 
of  Englishmen  for  doing  that  which  they  have  once 
said  they  would  do,  and  for  adhering  to  their  word. 

Now  among  these  six  factors  of  British  asoend- 
Micy  over  the  Indian  mind  two  only  are  material, 
while  the  remaining  four  are  moral.  This  is  an 
analysis  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Empire  of  Opinion. 
And  the  factors  are  interdependent ;  none  of  them 
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would  be  efficacious  mthout  the  others;  in  com- 
bination they  are  like  stones  of  an  arch,  forming  a 
compact  mass ;  if  any  one  of  them  be  taken  out 
there  is  danger  of  collapse.  The  just  government, 
and  the  goodwill  therefrom  residting,  would  not 
save  our  rule  without  the  military  force  on  the 
spot.  Nor  would  any  force  that  we  could  maintain 
there  be  at  all  sufficient,  unless  the  people  were  in 
the  main  well  .diaposed.  But,  even  with  these  car- 
dinal advantages,  it  would  be  hard  for  Europeans 
to  preserve  their  position  if,  being  few  and  far  be- 
tween, constantly  surrounded  by  iufinitely  superior 
numbers,  confronted  too  with  fanatical  violence, 
they  were  liable  to  attack  and  outrage.  Therefore 
the  sanctity  of  European  life,  as  a  vivid  idea,  has 
always  been  kept  in  a  strong  light  before  the  mind 
of  Indians.  The  certainty  of  condign  punishment 
following  outrage  is  stamped  on  their  imagination. 
They  are  taught  by  oft-repeated  experience  that  it 
is  not  only  dangerous  but  futile  to  assail  British 
rule  through  the  persons  of  its  representatives.  If 
a  British  Officer  is  struck  down  murderously,  not 
only  is  the  slayer  doomed,  but  the  Government 
remains  undaunted  and  the  gap  is  instantly  filled. 
In  a  hundred  ways  is  this  Irason  taught  to  the  evil- 
disposed.  The  cohesion  of  Englishmen  in  time  of 
public  trouble — so  unlike  the  practice  of  Orientals 
— is  a  marvel  to  Indians,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  secrets  of  our  political  success.     The  phrase 
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referring  to  imity  of  will  haa  a  perfect  counterpart 
in  the  Indian  language,  as  "  ek  rai;"  the  words 
**  one  mind  "  and  the  words  "  ek  rai,"  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Indian  respectively,  have  the  same 
significance  and  are  applied  to  the  same  circum- 
stances precisely.  It  is  violent  disunion  among 
themselves  that  has  caused  the  Indians  to  be  a 
subject-nation  for  many  centuries ;  they  think, 
then,  that  it  is  the  ultimate  union  among  her  sons, 
drapite  differences  of  opinion,  which  makes  Eng- 
land the  mistress.  If  there  were  disruption,  if  one 
set  of  Enghshmen  were  to  aim  at  spoiling  the 
national  policy,  if  the  minority  applied  itself  to 
frustrate  the  measures  adopted  by  the  majority — 
88  is  usually  the  case  with  Orientals — then  British 
rule  would  crumble  away,  despite  all  its  other 
forces.  But  the  Indians  see  that  this  disunion 
never  comes  to  pass.  Again,  the  strong  tendency 
of  England  towards  doing  that  which  she  has 
declared  she  will  do,  is  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  Indians,  and  that  is  a  wholesome  belief  for 
them  to  entertain.  Agitation — which  if  unchecked 
among  a  vast  and  excitable  population  would  be 
embarrassing — is  thus  checked.  Infirmity  of  pur- 
pose and  vacillation  in  action  are  among  the  well- 
known  faults  of  Asiatics;  but  the  Indians  believe 
that  the  British  faults  lie  in  the  very  opposite 
direction,  and  British  persistency  commands  even 
the  unwilling   admiration   of  opponents.     Lastly, 
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above  and  beyond  all  these  faotore,  there  is  the 
knowledge  that  British  rule  h^  a  national  basis 
beyond  "  the  black  -water."  Such  knowledge  has 
been  ever  present  with  the  Indians ;  they  see  that 
our  material  power  in  India  is  strong,  and  has 
been  augmented  by  mechanical  means  within  the 
last  few  years ;  still  they  know  that,  on  the  spot, 
this  alone  would  never  be  strong  enough,  were  it 
not  backed  by  ulterior  resources  in  the  home  of  the 
British  race.  This  principle  was  exemplified  when 
iu  1857  England  sent  out  a  fresh  European  army 
to  re-establish  her  dominion  after  the  back  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  had  been  broken.  Doubtless  it  is 
to  this  that  English  statesmen  refer  when  they 
speak  of  "the  keys"  not  being  in  Calcutta  or  in 
any  political  centre  adjacent  to  India,  but  in 
London. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  consideration  of  these 
factors  to  the  case  of  Khartum  and  Gordon.  Inas- 
much as,  after  having  gone  so  far,  we  have  paused, 
several  of  the  moral  forces  embodied  in  these 
factors  must  have  been  weakened,  if  not  shaken.  Let 
any  person  acquainted  with  the  East,  and  free  from 
pohtical  bias  one  way  or  the  other,  quietly  reflect 
as  to  what  the  Indians  will  think  of  us  now  that  we 
have  hesitated?  They  must  have  been  surprised 
to  see  that,  after  undertaking  to  rescue  Gordon 
and  his  faithful  adherents  from  Khartum,  after 
despatching  an  expedition  for  hundreds  of  miles  up 
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tlie  Nile  with  well-equipped  troops  of  the  bravest 
type,  under  a  renowned  General  like  Wolseley, 
after  collecting  marine  resources  from  distant  quar- 
ters for  river  navigation  past  cataract-rapids  here- 
tofore deemed  impassablej  we  flinched  and  held 
back  at  the  final  crisis  P  It  were  vain  to  tell 
Orientals  that  after  our  hard-won  successes  on  the 
Nile,  and  in  the  Nile  desert,  we  had  done  enough 
to  vindicate  British  authority.  They  will  have  won- 
dered whether  we  found  the  enterprise  too  hard  for 
completion,  or  the  resistance  too  stiff,  or  whether  the 
further  we  penetrated  the  weaker  we  felt,  and  so 
on.  It  were  equally  vain  to  define  to  them  any 
limitation  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  to  ex- 
plain that  it  was  intended  only  to  rescue  Gordon 
Mid  his  garrison,  if  alive.  They  wiU  not  really 
comprehend  this ;  they  will  say  that  we  went  to 
take  and  occupy  that  city  which  Gordon  had  so 
long  defended.  They  will  not  consider  that  we  were 
at  ^1  committed  to  stay  permanently  in  Khartum  or 
to  set  up  British  rule  there.  But  they  will  have 
expected  us  to  vindicate  our  authority,  to  evince  our 
mastery,  and  then,  if  we  saw  fit,  to  retire  with 
honour  after  settling  the  country  in  such  form  as 
might  be  practicable.  They  have  seen  us  thus  retire 
on  several  occasions  previously,  and  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  us  do  so  i^in.  But  they  have 
never  seen  us  retire  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  re 
infectd.     To  begin  showing  them  such  a  novel  sight 
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nowadays,  right  in  front  of  Khartum,  was  morally 
dangerous.  A  retirement  which  they  would  regard 
as  premature  must  have  weakened  their  faith  in 
several  of  the  factors  which  constitute  the  moral  basis 
of  our  power  in  the  East.  They  may  perhaps  begin 
to  doubt  whether,  as  of  yore,  there  is  a  certainty 
of  punishment  following  the  death  of  Europeans 
and  their  trusty  adherents ;  whether  England  is 
now  quite  as  united  within  herself  in  the  presence 
of  trouble  as  she  has  heretofore  been  ;  whether  she 
has  still  the  tenacious  adherence  as  of  old  to  her 
line  once  taken  up  ;  whether  she  has  yet  that 
resourcefulness  at  her  Imperial  headquarters  which 
has  long  been  the  centre  of  power  radiating  almost 
throughout  the  world.  If  doubt  on  these  cardinal 
points  were  reaUy  to  creep  into  the  Indian  mind, 
then  a  sap  is  begun  near  the  basement  of  British 
rule.  A  sapping  process  may  be  slow,  but  it  is 
generally  sure. 

In  the  Khartum  case  there  are  two  points 
specialUy  provocative  to  the  Indian  mind.  The 
city  was  not  taken  by  the  Mahdi,  but  its  gate  was 
opened  to  him  through  the  treachery  of  certain 
peraons  in  command  of  Gordon's  own  troops.  Pre- 
sumably the  traitors  are  now  in  power  within  Khar- 
tum, enjoying  the  fruit  of  their  treachery.  By 
virtue  of  all  Oriental  precedents  they  ought  to  have 
been  proceeded  against,  not  revengefully,  but  puni- 
tively.    They  should  have  been  brought  as  criminals 
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to  the  bar.  If  they  were  in  force,  then  Indians  will 
think  that,  according  to  British  traditions,  this  is  all 
the  greater  reason  why  superior  force  ought  to  have 
been  exerted  against  them.  Again,  it  is  reported 
that  the  families  have  been  murdered  of  those  faithful 
men  who  issued  forth  from  Khartum  to  join  us.  If, 
on  inquiry,  this  were  proved  to  be  true,  then  not  only 
does  English  honour  dictate,  but  also  the  exigency 
of  Asiatic  opinion  requires,  that  we  should  do  our 
utmost  to  bring  these  women-slayers  to  justice. 
Our  character  stands  so  high  that  no  Oriental  will 
permit  himself  to  doubt  oar  loyalty  to  duty  in  this 
respect,  or  our  energetic  sympathy  with  the  griefs 
of  those  faithful  ones  who  have  suffered  in  our 
cause.  But,  if  any  indifference  on  our  part  were 
suspected,  the  effect  on  the  Indian  mind  woiild  be 
most  injurious. 

In  these  times,  day  by  day>  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion is  rendering  the  Indians  more  and  more  intelli- 
gent in  respect  of  politics  as  of  other  things ;  more 
and  more  appreciative  of  all  the  weak  as  well  as 
of  the  strong  points  in  the  British  Empire.  Con- 
sequently we  are  obliged  to  pay  increasing  heed  to 
public  opinion  among  them.  To  their  sentiments, 
or  to  what  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  their  pre- 
judices, we  have  always  been  considerate.  But  it  is 
only  of  late  that  their  political  opinion  has  become 
developed,  and  we  must  now  attend  to  that  also. 
In  this  matter  the  fast-growing  Vernacular  Press 
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is  a  prime  mover;  but  further,  the  Anglo-Indian 
press — which  is  specially  skilled  in  collating  the 
news  of  the  world  at  large— disseminates  informa- 
tion not  only  among  its  English  constituents,  but 
also  among  a  circle  of  Indian  readers  who  have 
leamt  our  language.  The  most  cursory  glance  at 
the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  as  concerning  the 
British  in  the  East,  will  show  how  very  much  of 
pabulvm  has  been  afforded  to  those  who  supply 
political  news  to  the  Indians.  "We  need  not  look 
so  far  back  as  the  time  from  1877  to  1879,  with 
the  Afghan  operation^,  the  Zulu  campaign,  the 
Ruaso-Turkish  war,  the  Berlin  Conference — all  of 
which  sensibly  moved  the  Indian  mind.  Even  if 
there  was  a  brief  lull  after  that,  we  readily  see 
how  fast  has  been  the  march  of  events  specially 
interesting  to  Indians.  For  the  last  five  or  six 
years  the  Indian  press,  both  in  the  English  and  in 
the  Vernacular,  has  been  retailing  to  the  people 
the  news  of  the  subjugation  of  the  Turcomans,  and 
the  subjugation  of  Merv  by  Russia,  the  introduction 
of  railways  into  Central  Asia,  the  bombardment 
of  Alexandria,  the  victories  of  Wolseley  over 
Arabi,  the  hard  fighting  near  Suakin,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  French  in  Tunis,  in  Madagascar,  in 
Tonquin,  in  Formosa ;  the  critical  situation  of  the 
Chinese  Government ;  the  expansion  of  Germany 
in  the  Australasian  archipelago ;  the  beginning  of 
establishments  on  the  Red  Sea  shore  by  France  and 
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Italy ;  the  Britisli  protectorate  in  New  Guinea,  and 
elsewhere;  the  progress  of  the  Borneo  Company. 
Irrespective  of  other  events  in  which  India  may 
feel  a  secondary  interest,  these  events  above  men- 
tioned are  considered  by  Indians  as  primarily  inter- 
esting. In  some  cases  the  course  of  affairs  has 
been  in  favour  of  England,  in  other  cases  against 
her.  We  can  but  hope  that  the  effect  of  the  whole 
upon  the  Indian  mind  has  not  been  prejudicial. 
But  we  should  be  flattering  ourselves  if  we  imagined 
that  the  Indian  mind  is  restful  and  quite  confident 
in  respect  of  us,  or  that  it  is  entirely  free  from 
anxious  suspense  on  our  account.  The  good  old 
reliance  is  still  sustained  when  they  see  that  Eng- 
land is  aroused  ;  nor  is  it  immediately  damaged 
even  by  the  concussion  of  adverse  events.  It  has 
grown  gradually,  and  unless  we  incur  some  unusual 
disasters,  it  will  wane  as  gradually,  if  indeed  we 
ever  permit  it  to  wane,  as  I  hope  we  shall  not. 

Still,  with  all  that  has  happened  within  the 
Indian  purview  during  recent  years,  and  is  still 
happening,  we  ought  to  have  been  doubly  careful 
that  nothing  should  go  wrong  with  us  in  the  Egyptian 
Sudan.  And  we  ought  to  have  dealt  with  Khartum 
in  a  manner  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  us,  not  only  by 
Europe  and  by  Egypt,  but  also  by  the  Oriental 
nationalities  under  our  charge. 

The  attitude  of  the  Vernacular  Press  of  India 
has  not  been  wholly  satisfactory  towards  political 
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affairs.  In  many  respectB  it  has  been  well-disposed, 
and  in  some  respects  signally  loyal ;  but  in  matters 
of  foreign  policy  is  has  been  sometimes  very  dis- 
loyal. So  grave  were  the  symptoms  some  years 
ago,  that  special  legislation  had  to  be  passed  tem* 
porarily.  Afterwards  this  restriction  was  aban- 
doned, and  we  must  trust  that  the  Vernacular 
Press  will  prove  fit  to  proceed  unrestricted.  Even 
if  nothing  politically  objectionable  appears  in  ver- 
nacular print  nowadays,  yet  native  publicists  are 
writing  about  the  advance  of  Russia  in  Central 
Asia.  They  even  discuss  the  effect  which  such  move- 
ments may  have  on  British  policy  in  India,  assum- 
ing apparently  that  Russia  is  sufficiently  near  to 
attract  the  regai-d  of  England,  and  possibly  to  modify 
the  conduct  of  the  English  towards  the  Indians. 
All  such  assumptions  are,  of  course,  to  be  depre- 
cated ;  indeed,  their  existence  in  any  shape  is  incon- 
venient. Again,  the  organs  of  native  opinion  seem 
to  be  increasingly  ambitious  of  political  power 
within  India  itself.  Now,  local  self-government  in 
India  is  a  most  commendable  thing,  but  there  must 
be  a  limit  even  to  that  while  we  hold  the  reins  and 
are  answerable  for  guiding  as  well  as  defending  the 
State.  And,  while  encouraging  all  legitimate  aspira- 
tions, we  are  sorry  to  see  that  some  aspirations 
spring  up  which  are  not  legitimate,  and  can  only 
end  in  disappointment. 
The  inference  from  these  phenomena  is   clear, 
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that  we  ought  to  have  looked  well  to  the  dignity  of  our 
poUtical  conduct  respecting  Khartum  and  Gkirdon, 
for  the  sake  of  public  opinion  in  India,  over  and 
above  all  other  considerations.  The  natives  have 
a  retentive  memory  for  antecedents.  It  was  tiie 
memory  of  certain  circumstances  in  the  Afghan 
war  of  1840-1  that  suggested,  in  conjunction  with 
other  reasonsj  the  Indian  Mutiny  sixteen  years 
later.  Crod  grant  that  our  short-comings  in  the 
attempted  advance  on  Khartum  may  not  put  mis- 
chief hereafter  into  the  thoughts  of  the  evil-disposed 
in  India. 

On  hearing  of  the  fate  of  Gordon  at  Khartum 
the  natives  of  India  will  recall  several  pre- 
cedents. They  wiU  think  how  Macnaghten  was 
treacherously  murdered  at  Caubul  in  1841,  and  a 
British  army  of  retribution  retook  that  capital ;  how 
Agnew  was  cut  down  at  Multan  in  1848,  predicting 
with  his  latest  words  that,  where  he  fell  singly, 
there  thousands  of  his  countrymen  would  come  to 
punish  his  slayers — a  prediction  which  was  fulfilled; 
how,  in  1857,  during  the  great  mutiny,  the  govern- 
ment, merciful  in  many  ways,  and  ready  to  grant 
amnesty  to  rebels,  was  inflexible -in  prosecuting 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Europeans;  how,  in  1879,  Cavagnari  at  Caubul, 
with  his  escort,  a  little  band,  was  destroyed  by 
armed  multitudes,  and  within  some  few  weeks  a 
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British  force  entered  the  guilty  city.  They  will 
probably  hold  that  the  case  of  Gordon  at  Khartum 
falls  within  the  category  of  these  precedents ;  and 
as  yet  they  believe  that  England  is  constant  to  her 
traditions.  Many  lesser  precedents  might  be  cited, 
but  the  case  of  Gordon  is  so  grand,  that  it  should 
not  be  compared  with  any  Indian  precedents,  save 
the  most  striking. 

I  have  said  that  the  personal  safety  of  Europeans 
in  the  East,  though  by  no  means  inviolable,  is 
generally  inviolate  because  of  the  fear  which 
possesses  the  Indian  mind.  Neverthelera,  nntoward 
events  occur  from  time  to  time  which,  though  they 
fail  to  disturb  the  even  tenour  of  British  adminis- 
tration, do  yet  serve  to  keep  alive  a  jealous  vigil- 
ance, such  as  the  assassination  of  a  Frontier  Com- 
missioner in  1853,  of  a  Chief  Justice  in  1871,  of  a 
Viceroy  in  1872,  and  the  attempt  to  poison  a 
political  Resident  in  1875.  In  these  instances 
treachery  was  a  main  element.  Gordon's  fate  will 
come  home  to  the  Indian  mind  almost  as  if  he  had 
been  in  India ;  and  that,  too,  was  due  to  treachery. 
Again,  while  it  is  true  that  on  the  whole  a  Roman 
peaoe  has  reigned  in  India,  still  not  a  year  elapses 
without  troops  being  called  into  the  field  for  some 
service  or  the  other,  and  no  decade  has  passed 
without  some  internal  emeutes.  Take  the  last 
decade  from  1870  to  1880.  In  that  short  space 
there  was   a  fanatical  outbreak  near  the   Satlej, 
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in  the  Punjab,  a  rising  in  the  hill  country  near 
the  east  coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  an  at- 
tempted rising  in  Sonthalia  on  the  Behar  border, 
a  violent  agrarian  disturbance  in  Bengal,  a  bad 
Muhammadan  plot  centering  in  Patna  and  branch- 
ing to  Calcutta,  a  formidable  riot  at  Surat  in 
Guzerat,  an  organized  plundering  in  the  Bombay 
Deccan,  besides  other  instances  that  might  be 
adduced.  All  these  show  that  India  has  inflammable 
material  -which  untoward  events,  happening  any- 
where within  Indian  view,  might  easily  ignite. 

Further,  though  we  have  the  main  factors  of 
strength,  moral  and  material,  already  enmnerated, 
though  we  may  count  on  the  faithful  loyalty  of  the 
Native  Princes,  the  active  goodwill  of  the  moneyed 
classes,  the  passive  contentment  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural interest, — still  we  must  reckon  with  several 
sections  of  discontent.  Some  of  the  priestly  classes 
see  their  influence  melting  away  in  the  sun- 
light of  British  civilization.  Some  titled  clans 
have  unavoidably  lost  wealth  and  status  by  the 
change  from  native  to  British  rule.  Some  restless 
spirits  cannot  find  a  scope  for  immoderate  am- 
bition under  a  stable  system  like  ours.  There  is 
a  mob,  too,  which  seems  to  have  a  nucleus  in  every 
Indian  capital,  and  which  usually  breaks  out  if  by 
any  chance  the  civil  power  happens  to  be  momen- 
tarily embarrassed.  Though  we  have  every  right 
l2 
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to  expect  loyalty  from  the  educated  classes  trained 
through  our  language  in  our  modes  of  thought, 
yet  we  cannot  depend  unreservedly  upon  that. 
For,  although  the  great  majority  of  this  class  are 
happily  loyal,  still  some,  forming  a  minority,  which 
we  cannot  estimate  with  exactness,  are  vaguely 
discontented  to  a  degree  which  verges  on  dis- 
loyalty. Thus,  although  our  Eastern  power  is 
safe,  so  long  as  we  do  the  best  for  ourselves 
everywhere,  not  only  in  India  iteelfj  but  in  all 
countries  within  its  range  of  vision,  still  there  are 
elements  of  insecurity  which  are  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  which  might  become  dangerously  aggra- 
vated if  we  permitted  the  moral  force  of  opinion 
to  be  weakened.  Certainly  the  Sudan  does  fall 
'within  this  range.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  Mahdi 
has  many  millions  of  co-religionists  in  India,  the 
employment  of  native  Indian  troops  in  Egypt,  and 
in  the  littoral  tract  of  the  Sudan  itself,  and  the 
contemplated  employment  of  them  again  for  ser- 
vice there,  under  certain  contingencies,  must  keep 
the  case  of  Gordon  and  Khartum  uppermost  in 
Indian  thought.  If  Asiatics  shall  think  that  in  front 
of  Khartum  the  British  Government  has  behaved  in 
a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  it  has  usually 
acted,  then  some  unfavourable  notions  must  sink 
deep  in  the  Indian  heart. 

I  have  confined  myself  to    the  efEect  on    the 
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Extern  mind  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  events 
at  Klartum,  without  in  the  least  entering  on  the 
questions  relating  to  Egypt,  to  the  rest  of  Africa, 
or  to  Europe  in  connection  therewith ;  all  these 
are  quite  separate  matters. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  those  who  advo- 
cated the  capture  of  Khartum  were  not  actuated  by 
any  revengeful  feelings  against  the  Arabs,  whose 
valour  alone  commands  respect.  "We  need  not  here 
consider  how  far  the  Mahdi  and  his  Arabs  were 
patriots  fighting  for  their  country,  or  fanatics 
striving  for  their  religion,  or  slaveholders  battHng 
for  slavery.  They  seized  a  town  belonging  to 
Egypt,  and  held  by  a  garrison  which  England  de- 
clared to  be  under  her  protection ;  they  killed  a 
British  representative.  They  were,  then,  at  war 
with  us,  and  should  have  been  subdued  by  military 
operations,  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare.  They  might  be  wounded  or 
killed  while  fighting,  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  been  hurt,  nor  would  any  of  them  have  been 
punished  except  on  proof  of  actual  crime. 

In  conclusion,  then,  if  the  various  considerations 
now  adduced  are  admitted,  it  follows  that  the  fall 
of  Khartiun  and  the  fate  of  Gordon  must  have 
had  a  bad  effect  upon  India  and  the  East,  as  the 
misfortune  was  not  retrieved.  Prom  this  point 
of  view  the  recapture  of  the  place  was  extremely 
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desirable ;    so  deBirable,   indeed,  that  it  becomes 

liard  to  draw  the  line  between  urgent  expediency 
and  neoessity.* 


*  Since  this  paper  was  pnblislied,  tlie  atepa  at  first  taken  by 
the  British  OoTBnuoent  to  repair  this  misfortnae  were  yirtaally 
giren  op  in  May  1884,  that  is,  very  soon  afterwards.  Sabse- 
qoently  the  death  of  the  Mahdi  himself,  aod  the  fall  of  Osman 
Digna,  his  bravest  lientenant,  have  relieved  the  Bitoation  of  its 
toiuioD  in  some  degree.  Bat  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs  on  the 
frontire  of  Egypt  proper  prove  but  too  sadly  that  our  military 
withdrawal  from  the  Sudan  has  enconraged  them  in  their  hos- 
tility, and  that  the  idea  of  British  invincibility  has  not  yot 
been  admitted  to  the  Aiab  mind. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Abhieb  of  the  Indian  Peinoes.* 


Native  forces  belonging  to  the  British  Indian  Goremment — 
Recruiting  for  thia  service — Limited  supply  of  fighting  mate- 
rial— Aetna!  strength  of  Native  forces  in  the  British  service 
— Uilitary  forces  of  the  JEfative  Indian  States — Aggr^^te 
strength — Varying  qnality — Loyalty  and  trostworthiness — 
Native  States  offer  their  troops  for  British  service  in  war- 
time— Qnestion  whether  annies  of  Indian  Princes  are  too 
nnmerooB — Difficulty  in  rednoing  these  armies — Best  way  of 
rendering  them  available  and  nsefol  to  the  Empire — Their 
employment  in  war — Their  value  for  garrison  duty  in  British 
India — Theyoonstitutean  addition  to  the  imperial  resources. 

At  a  timet  when — in  reference  to  certain  contin- 
gencies— ^we  are  reckoning  up  the  military  resources 
of  India,  it  is  important  to  consider  in  general 
terms  what  really  are  the  Native  forces  of  that 
Empire. 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Contemporary  Review  for  March  1885. 

t  When  this  paper  was  published  our  relations  with  Russia 
were  severely  strained  by  the  affairs  on  the  Afghan  frontier, 
and  preparations  for  war  were  being  actively  made. 
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As  is  well  known,  the  Native  troops  belonging  to 
the  British  Indian  Qovemment,  and  bound  to  serve 
the  British  Sovereign,  number  about  130,000  men 
of  all  arms.  They  are  distributed  among  the  three 
presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and 
consist  of  three  armies — that  is,  one  army  in  each 
of  the  three  presidencies.  This  total  strength  is 
certainly  moderate  for  so  extensive  and  populous  an 
Empire  as  India.  From  motives  of  policy  as  well 
as  of  finance,  it  has  been  kept  comparatively  low 
ever  since  the  mutiny  of  1857,  and  is  now  hardly 
half  as  large  as  it  was  before  that  grave  epoch.  It 
is  really  on  a  peace  footing— -that  is  to  say,  in  time 
of  profound  tranquillity  the  Crovemment  could  not 
do  with  fewer  Native  soldiers.  In  time  of  war  or 
trouble  it  would  have  to  be  increased  considerably. 
And  to  a  certain  extent  such  increase  would  be 
practicable — that  is  to  say,  the  men  necessary  for 
the  augmentation  could  be  procured.  In  former 
days  such  augmentation  would  have  been  easily 
feasible.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
recruiting  authority  had  only  to  hold  up  his  hand 
and  a  hundred  men  would  spring  forward,  while  the 
head  of  a  district  could  embody  a  thousand  soldiers 
almost  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  There  was  thus 
a  current  belief  that  the  Indian  Government, 
with  200  millions  of  Asiatic  subjects  under  its  sway, 
besides  more  than  50  millions  in  the  Native  States, 
had  a  virtaally  unlimited  supply  of  soldiers  avail- 
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able.  There  might  be  difficulty  in- arming,  equip- 
ping, maintaining,  and  transporting  very  large 
forces.  But  in  procuring  the  men  there  would  be, 
it  was  believed,  no  difficulty  whatever,  and  in  actual 
experience  there  was  much  ground  for  this  belief. 
For  some  time  past,  however,  this  condition  of 
things  has  been  changing.  The  progress  of  the 
change  was  duly  known  to  the  authorities,  and 
within  the  last  few  years  its  effects  have  become 
plainly  apparent.  Indeed,  during  the  last  Afghan 
war  in  1878-80,  it  forced  itself  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  authorities.  Just  then,  almost  for  the 
first,  perhaps  for  the  very  first,  time  in  the  military 
history  of  India,  there  was,  if  not  exactly  a  diffi- 
culty, at  any  rate  a  want  of  facility,  in  obtaining  a 
sufficiency  of  good  recruits.  The  phenomenon  was 
more  perceptible  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  than 
anywhere  else,  but  it  was  seen  also  in  several  of  the 
districts  whence  the  best  troops  of  the  Bengal  army 
are  drawn. 

The  causes  of  the  change  are  not  very  far  to  seek. 
In  some  respects  they  may  produce  disappointment; 
but  if  rmsatisfactory  to  the  military  commander,  or 
to  the  political  administrator,  they  are  satisfactory 
to  the  economist  and  the  philanthropist.  It  is  hardly 
necrasary  to  remind  the  reader  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  conscription  in  India.  Not  only  are  the 
forces  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  but  this  en- 
listment has  been  either  for  all  the  working  days  of 
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a  lifetime,  or  else  for  a  long  term.  The  military 
service  has  been  regarded  aa  a  life-long  provision, 
affording  subsistence  during  the  active  years  and  a 
pension  in  old  age.  Dismissal  from  the  service  has 
been  dreaded  as  a  heavy  punishment,  turning  a  man 
loose  on  the  world,  and  upsetting  all  his  plans.  The 
long  continuance  of  war,  rapine,  and  revolution 
formerly  restricted  all  ordinary  and  civil  occu- 
pations. The  profession  of  arms,  in  its  various 
branches,  regular  and  irregular,  dominated  over  all 
other  professions,  and  often  almost  absorbed  them. 
Employment  was  generally  scanty,  work  slack,  and 
wages  low.  Agriculture  was  depressed  by  spoliation 
or  devastation,  and  enterprise  retw^ed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  military  wage  was  higher  than  the 
wages  ordinarily  earned  in  civil  employments. 
Again,  by  the  breaking  up  of  defeated  armies 
belonging  to  conquered  nationalities,  and  the  dis- 
bandment  of  levies,  large  numbers  of  men  were 
thrown  out  of  that  employ  to  which  they  had 
become  accustomed.  Consequently  the  comparative 
high  military  pay  offered  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  prospective  permanency  of  its  service, 
proved  very  attractive  to  many  people.  Hence,  the 
ranks  of  the  army  were  brimming  full,  and  there 
were  numbers  always  waiting  at  the  gates  of  mili- 
tary authority  hoping  for  admission.  Thin  tendency 
doubtless  grew  less  and  less  as  British  rule  became 
established,  and  as  the  country  settled  down.  But  the 
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tradition  long  survived,  and  indeed  lasted  ■with  but 
little  diminution  up  to  the  epoch  of  1857.  When 
during  the  disturbances  which  followed  that  won- 
derful outbreak  local  levies  were  wanted  in  many 
districts,  the  ease  with  which  the  district  officers 
obtained  men  caused  an  impression  that  the  supply 
of  soldiers  was  still  unimpaired.  But  after  the 
restoration  of  peace  an  improved  era  set  in,  being 
produced  by  causes  affecting  many  other  countries 
besides  India.  Public  works,  notably  railways  and 
canals,  were  constructed  on  a  scale  and  at  a  speed 
previously  unknown.  New  industries  sprang  up, 
and  there  was  a  general  movement  in  society. 
Employment  became  brisk,  and  wages  rose.  Thus 
in  every  direction  the  population,  which  always  Bad 
a  tendency  to  increase,  multiplied  faster  th^i  ever. 
All  this  made  cultivation  expand,  and  the  rising 
agriculture  enlarged  the  sphere  of  occupation. 
Further,  many  local  establishments,  notably  the 
police,  became  more  highly  organized,  and  were 
better  paid  than  formerly,  and  thus  again  many 
were  drawn  into  civil  employ.  The  police  depart- 
ment, particularly,  engaged  many  who  would  in 
former  days  have  enlisted  in  the  army  or  joined 
local  levies. 

Thus  able-bodied  men,  affording  good  fighting 
material,  became  less  inclined  than  formerly  to 
enlist  in  the  army,  unless  the  military  pay  should 
be  appreciably  raised.     The  Government,  however. 
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did  not  raise  it  appreciably,  owing  to  financial  con- 
siderations. Endeavours  were  made  by  judicious 
concessions  here  and  there,  by  cautious  augmenta- 
tion of  allowances  now  and  then,  to  heighten  the  value 
of  the  military  service  in  the  eyes  of  the  labouring 
classes,  but  that  was  all.  Consequently  the  army 
was  no  longer  the  prize  profession  which  it  once 
had  been.  Moreover,  with  the  Indian  races,  the 
martial  spirit  decays  from  desuetude.  Tribes  which, 
fifty  years  ago,  were  notoriously  addicted  to  arms 
are  now  comparatively  unwarlike.  With  training 
and  discipline  the  Native  troops  will  still  behave 
very  well;  but  with  the  masses  of  them  there  is 
hardly  now  the  predilection  for  the  fight,  the  in- 
stinct of  physical  contention,  that  there  used  to  be. 
Then,  as  their  homes  become  happier,  their  acres 
broader,  their  harvest  richer,  and  their  habits  more 
domestic,  they  care  notj  as  erst  they  cared,  to  turn 
out  and  arm,  to  march  towards  distant  frontiers, 
and  to  live  far  away  from  their  families.  Thus, 
although  a  decided  augmentation  of  mibtary  pay — 
supposing  that  Government  could  afford  this,  which, 
however,  it  could  not — might  ofFer  a  temptation  to 
some  and  might  attract  additional  men  to  the 
standards,  yet  it  probably  would  not  make  a  very 
marked  difference.  For  the  fact  has  come  to  pass 
that  masses  of  men  refrain  from  enlisting  because 
they  can  do  better  at  home ;  and  no  pay  which  the 
State  reasonably  could  offer  would  induce  them  to 
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quit  the  places  they  love,  and  the  work  to  -which 
they  are  habituated. 

Thus,  although  the  British  Indian  Glovenunent 
can  well  maintain  a  native  army  of  130,000  men  on 
a  peace  footing,  which  might  be  raised  on  emergency 
to  a  war  footing — although  it  could  put,  say,  two 
army  corps  into  the  field,  and  could  muster  a  great 
force  for  internal  defence — still,  it  has  not  for 
general  purposes,  or  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  an  indefinitely  large  supply  of  available 
soldiers.  It  may  once  have  had  such  a  supply,  but 
it  has  not  now.  Probably,  the  thought  of  the 
mighty  numbers  of  the  Indian  people  may  give 
foreign  nations  the  idea  that  the  supply  is  still  in- 
exhaustible ;  perhaps  the  prevalence  of  such  an  idea 
may  be  salutary.  But  Englishmen  will  doubtless 
desire  to  measure  the  national  strength  in  this 
particular,  so  that  they  may  be  under  no  delusion 
in  quiet  times,  and  may  sufEer  no  disappointment  in 
the  day  of  need. 

If,  from  one  point  of  view,  the  actual  truth  may 
give  rise  to  some  anxiety,  may  render  our  military 
confidence  one  degree  or  so  lower,  still  it  is  con- 
soling from  other  points  of  view.  For  it  goes  to 
show  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  by  some  to 
the  contrary,  India  is  proapering,  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  subsistence,  no  shrinkage  of  occupation,  no 
discontent  with  the  wages  at  home,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, no  searching  for  wages  abroad;   that  the 
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people  are  not  pressed  for  food,  and  are  not  getting 
poorer  and  poorer.  Indeed,  a  more  significant, 
even  a  more  signal,  proof  of  India's  domestic  pros- 
perity could  hardly  be  adduced  tlian  this  growing 
trouble  in  respect  to  recruiting,  if  trouble  it  ought 
to  be  called. 

But  apart  from  political  economy  and  social  pro- 
gress, and  apart  from  the  comparative  paucity  In 
numbers  of  the  Native  army  belonging  to  the  British 
Gk)Temment,  we  may  well  be  led,  for  military 
reasons,  to  consider  whether  this  Native  army  re- 
presents the  only  Native  force  at  the  ultimate  dis- 
posal of  the  Indian  Government,  and  whether  there 
are  not  other  military  resources  that  can  be  called 
out  in  case  of  necessity.  To  this  question  it  may 
be  answered  that  happily  there  are  such  additional 
resources. 

To  any  one  who  takes  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  military  situation  in  India,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  there  are  large  forces  in  the  Native  States,  a 
part  of  which  forces  would,  if  required,  be  loyally 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  (Jovemment. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  recollect  that  these  States 
are  of  many  sorts  and  sizes.  Statistically,  their 
total  number  is  450,  but  not  more  than  one-tenth  of 
this  number  represents  States  capable  of  putting 
troops  into  the  field.  In  round  figures  they  have, 
in  the  aggregate,  an  area  of  500,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  more  than  50  millions  of  souls. 
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The  snm-total  of  their  revenues  cannot  be  precisely 
stated,  but  may  probably  exceed  15  millions  ster- 
ling annually.  Though  sovereigns  in  their  own 
dominions,  the  Native  Princes  are  all  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  the  British  Government,  as 
suzerain  and  paramount  power.  The  aggregate  of 
their  forces  cannot  be  stated  with  the  precision 
which  would  arise  from  regular  returns.  But  it  has 
often  been  collated  in  general  terms,  and  may  be  set 
forth  approximately  as  follows : — 


Hen. 

Cavalry,  regular 

.        15,000 

„         irregular 

.       68,000 

Artaiery 

5,000 

Infantry,  regular 

.      90,000 

„        irregular      . 

.     182,000 

Tote!        . 

.     346,000 

This  total  will  at  once  appear  very  large ;  but  as  a 
statistical  fact  it  can  hardly  be  far  from  the  reality. 
An  inquirer  will  at  once  say: — If,  with  200  millions 
of  population,  the  British  Government  maintains  a 
native  army  of  only  130,000  men,  how  can  the  Native 
States,  with  a  population  of  50  millions,  maintain 
forces  amounting  to  345,000  men?  Indeed,  the 
comparison  is  at  first  sight  wonderful,  but  may  be 

•  1,000  guns  of  all  sorts. 
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partly  at  least  accounted  for  in  Tarious  ways.  First, 
in  most  (though  not  in  all)  of  these  States,  the 
armed  forces  include  what,  in  British  territory, 
would  be  reckoned  as  regular  police.  Now  the 
regular  police  of  British  India  has  a  strength  of 
147,000  men,  more  or  less  armed  and  drilled.  K 
these  were  added  to  the  British  Native  army  the  total 
would  be  277,000,  a  figure  still  below  the  nominal 
strength  of  the  forces  in  the  Native  States.  But 
when  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  this,  and 
also  for  the  consideration  that  there  is  a  European 
army  in  India  besides  the  Native,  there  remain  the 
two  facts — first,  that  the  Native  States  have  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  troops  than  the  British  terri- 
tory; second,  that  they  have  a  greater  facility  in 
procuring  men  than  the  British  Government.  What, 
it  will  be  asked,  can  be  the  causes  of  this  greater 
facility  ?  Well,  one  cause  can  be  nothing  less  than 
this,  that  in  the  Native  States  employment  and 
wages  are  not  so  good,  prosperity  not  so  expansive, 
as  in  the  British  territories.  Consequently,  the  mili- 
tary wage  in  the  Native  States  is  relatively  higher 
and  men  are  more  ready  to  accept  it.  By  the 
endowments  of  nature,  the  Native  States  are  physi- 
cally less  rich,  more  rugged,  hilly,  or  mountainous 
than  the  British  territories.  Therefore  the  popu- 
lation is  less  settled  or  fixed  in  its  habits>  and  more 
willing  to  adopt  the  migratory  life  of  the  camp  and 
the  cantonment.    Again,  in  the  Native  States  the 
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peaceful  elements  are  less  dominant  than  in  tlie 
British  territories;  consequently,  the  people  are 
more  retentive  of  their  martial  traditions  and  leas 
disposed  to  turn  the  sword  into  the  ploughshare. 
Whereas  we  have  just  seen  how  under  British  rule 
the  warlike  spirit  among  the  natives — in  the  ab- 
sence of  that  patriotism  which  always  animates  the 
European  races — rapidly  wanes.  The  above  com- 
parison is  made  in  general  terms  only,  and  there 
are  large  eseeptions  on  both  sides.  For  instance, 
there  are  some  native  territories  as  rich,  peaceful, 
and  prosperous  as  they  well  could  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  British  districts  wild,  poor, 
and  warlike. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  quality, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  hazard  any  statement  of  the 
number  of  men  really  effective  out  of  the  345,000. 
Nor  could  any  such  precision  be  attained  without 
an  inspection  of  these  forces  by  British  officers,  a 
measure  out  of  the  qu^tion  for  many  reasons.  In 
general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  a  small  part 
only  is  really  efficient.  But  out  of  so  large  a  whole 
as  this  a  small  part  would  represent  a  considerable 
force,  which  might  be  wielded  as  a  potent  auxiliary 
by  an  organising  power  like  the  British.  And,  if 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  draw  largely  upon  this 
resource,  it  would  be  very  possible  to  improve  the 
quality  of  a  great  part  of  these  forces. 

An  inquirer  will  next  ask  about  the  loyalty  and 
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trustworthiness  of  these  forces  ?  "Well,  they  are  as 
loyal  and  trustworthy  as  the  Native  army  of  the 
British  Government,  and  as  the  natives  of  India 
generally.  Native  loyalty  depends  largely,  no  doubt, 
on  that  good  and  just  administration  which  will,  as 
we  may  hope,  always  be  maintained.  But  it  also, 
in  part,  depends  on  the  opinion  which  the  people 
have  regarding  British  pride,  power,  and  resolution, 
also  regarding  British  resources.  If  that  opinion 
be  high,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  if  England  proves 
herself  equal  to  emergencies,  as  she  has  heretofore 
proved,  then  the  forces  of  the  Native  States  will  be 
as  well  disposed  as  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 
If  England  were  to  fall  back,  or  vacillate,  or  dete- 
riorate generally,  then  all  India  would  begin  to 
shake,  and,  of  course,  these  Native  forces  would 
feel  the  concussion,  and  would  succumb  to  tempta- 
tion. But  it  happens  that  there  are  particular 
causes  which  tend  to  keep  these  forces  loyal,  and 
might  induce  them,  for  a  while  at  least,  to  with- 
stand temptation.  For,  their  immediate  masters, 
their  Native  Sovereigns,  are  bound  in  many  ways 
to  the  British  Government.  The  fact  is,  that,  if  the 
British  power  were  to  collapse,  most  of  the  Native 
States  would  be  smothered  in  the  ruins,  and  that 
they  know  full  well.  If  a  revolution  in  India  were 
to  succeed,  there  would  be  a  cataclysm  in  which 
the  Native  States  would  be  overwhelmed,  and  their 
sovereigns  victimized.     We  may  trust  that  such  a 
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thing  can  never  happen,  and  certainly  it  will  not 
liappen  while  the  British  power  holds  together. 
Still  the  Native  Sovereigns,  knowing  themselves  to 
be  safe  as  fendatories  of  the  British  Empire,  dread 
any  chance  of  change  in  the  Imperial  status,  and 
look  to  the  British  Government  as  their  protector 
and  as  the  Atlas  sustaining  the  burden  of  the  general 
defence.  It  was  this  feeling  which  helped  to  keep 
the  Native  States  conspicuously  loyal  daring  the 
crisis  of  1857.  And  this  loyalty  of  theirs  was  one 
of  the  factors  that  enabled  the  British  to  weather 
that  perilous  storm.  No  doubt  some  of  their  troops 
did  mutiny  at  that  time,  but  this  w^  only  after  our 
own  Native  troops  had  mutinied  extensively,  and 
when  many  natives  might  be  excused  for  imagining 
that  the  knell  of  England  in  the  East  had  sounded. 
On  the  other  hand  some  of  their  troops  were  emi- 
nently loyal,  and  rendered  service  which,  if  not 
very  effective  in  the  field,  was  yet  potent  in  the 
moral  effect  produced  on  native  opinion  throughout 
the  country.  Like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
they  feel  always  a  veneration,  and  often  an  afiec- 
tion,  for  their  indigenous  sovereigns.  Thus  a  strong 
influence  is  brought  to  bea^  upon  them,  tending  to 
keep  them  in  the  path  of  rectitude  and  to  withdraw 
them  from  revolutionary  temptations. 

Ever  since  that  time,  on  varioos  occasions,  some 
of  these  forces  have  volunteered,  or  their  services 
have  been  proffered  by  the  Native  States  to  the 
h2 
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British  Government,  for  duty  in  the  field.  Several 
contingents  were  thus  employed  on  the  Trans-Indus 
frontier  during  the  last  Afghan  War.  Had  it  been 
desired,  some  of  them  would  have  been  found  ready 
to  form  part  of  the  expedition  which  was  despatched 
to  Malta  in  1878.  The  other  day  some  of  them 
volunteered  to  serve  in  Egypt.  They  are  sure  to 
volunteer  if  any  operations  shall  ever  be  undertaken 
on  the  RuBso-Afghan  frontier.  In  no  case  has  the 
Crovemment  asked  for  any  of  them,  or  even  given 
the  least  hint  to  that  effect.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Native  States  like  the  distinction  of  serving  the 
Empire ;  they  justly  consider  that  such  service  con- 
solidates their  position  politically.  Many  of  their 
men  enjoy  the  prospect  of  seeing  new  things  and 
fresh  faces,  and  a  cheery  sentiment  is  diffused 
among  them.  The  spirit  thus  arising  spreads  to 
British  districts,  and  tends  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
the  people  in  the  whole  Indian  Empire. 

It  will  be  said,  no  doubt,  by  those  who  contem- 
plate the  high  figures  shown  above  for  the  strength 
of  these  farces  in  the  Native  Stat^,  that  this 
strength  is  much  too  high,  that  it  even  constitutes  a 
danger  to  the  Empire.  Indeed,  this  apprehension 
has  long  been  entertained  by  several  Anglo-Indian 
statesmen.  Manifestly  the  subject  is  a  delicate 
one.  On  the  one  hand,  the  British  Government 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  strength  of  these  troops 
of  its  allies  and  feudatories,  and  steadily  strives  to 
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prevent  their  augmentation.  Although  here  and 
there  some  increase  may  have  occurred,  there  may 
have  been  counterbalancing  decreases.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said,  that,  while  the  present 
strength  is  too  high,  still  it  is  not  higher  now  than 
it  has  been  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Indian  Empire,  say  since  1825.  What,  then,  could 
the  British  Government  do  judiciously  in  this 
matter  ?  It  could  hardly  approach  the  Native 
States  with  proposals  for  a  reduction  of  their 
forces.  Such  a  measure  would  provoke  very  in- 
convenient misapprehensions,  and  no  Anglo-Indian 
statesman  or  diplomatist  would  be  found  to  recom- 
mend it.  The  Government  can  and  does  instruct 
its  representatives  at  the  Native  Courts  to  press 
upon  their  respective  States  the  expediency  of 
moderation  in  warlike  armament  and  military  ex- 
penditure. In  some  oases,  also,  there  are  conven- 
tions limiting  and  specifying  the  armaments  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Native  States ;  and  care  is  taken 
that  these  engagements  are  carried  into  efFect. 
Possibly,  as  the  Native  States  improve  their  admi- 
nistration, they  may  gradually  and  quietly  dispense 
with  the  least  organised  of  their  forces,  or  rather 
convert  these  nominal  soldiers  into  police  or  other 
civil  establishments.  Perhaps  they  may  limit  re- 
cruiting; or,  again,  as  they  grow  in  prosperity, 
they  may  find  the  same  difficulty  which  the  British 
Gtovemment  has  found  in  obtaining  men  at  the 
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wage  they  can  afford  to  give.  But,  even  if  they 
wished  to  effect  any  reduction  by  discharging  sol- 
diers, they  would  hardly  dare  to  attempt  it.  How- 
ever fomiliar  the  term  "  discharge  "  may  be  to  us 
British  people,  it  is  not  only  \mf  amiliar  with  natives, 
but  very  unpopular.  It  is  opposed  to  their  ideas 
and  traditions.  The  British  Gk)vemment  has  in- 
deed discharged  native  soldiers  and  disbanded  regi- 
ments repeatedly.  But  it  never  lulled  itself  into 
the  belief  that  this  occasionally  necessary  measure 
was  popular.  Brides,  the  British  Government  is 
sytematic  and  resolute,  which  Kative  States  are 
not.  Indeed,  these  States  will  never  willingly  essay 
anything  like  discharge  or  disbandment,  and  it 
might  be  dangerous  for  them  to  do  so.  For  that 
might  bring  about  some  internal  trouble  with  which 
they  are  not  quite  competent  to  cope.  All  this, 
though  unavoidable,  is  to  be  regretted  politically 
and  economically.  For,  the  Native  States  do  not 
actually  need  anything  like  all  the  forces  they 
maintain,  and  the  cost  is  a  needless  drain  upon 
their  finances.  Though  they  have  elements  of  in- 
ternal trouble,  still  they  are  protected  against  all 
external  danger  by  the  aegis  of  the  British  GJovem- 
ment. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  not  be  within  the 
scope  of  practical  politics  to  expect  that  any  con- 
siderable diminution  can  at  present  take  place  in 
the  military  forces  of  the  Native  States.     Having 
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got  them,  we  should,  instead  of  vainly  lamenting, 
endeavour  to  make  the  beet  of  them.  A  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  something  advantageous 
may  be  made  of  them,  and  that  they  may  in  some 
degree  be  rendered  valuable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  event  of  any 
serious  complication  in  Central  Asia,  or  Egypt,  or 
the  Levant,  or  elsewhere,  we  should  be  very  short 
of  British  Native  Indian  troops,  if  we  wished  to  de- 
spatch any  considerable  number  of  them  beyond  the 
limits  of  British  India.  It  has  been  seen  above  that 
any  rapid  augmentation  of  the  regular  Native  army 
might  be  troublesome  or  inconvenient.  But  among 
the  forces  of  the  Native  States,  as  just  described, 
we  have  material  ready  to  hand  for  general  service. 
If  it  were  desired  to  take  over  enough  of  them 
to  make  up  a  full  army  corps, — from  35,000  to 
40,000  men, — ^why  that  could  be  managed  at  once ; 
and,  according  to  the  Asiatic  type  of  troops,  they 
would  be  capital  men  too.  They  would  serve  us 
with  alacrity,  while  fully  preserving  their  dutiful 
allegiance  to  their  respective  States.  The  measure 
would  be  popular  in  the  Native  States  also.  Such 
troops  might  either  take  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Native  army  in  India — relieving  that  army  so  far, 
and  releasing  it  for  foreign  service — or  else  might 
be  sent  abroad  together  with  the  British  army.  It 
would  be  best  that  they  should  see  a  little  of  both 
kinds  of  service.    To  employ  35,000  to  40,000  of 
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these  men  would  be  a  modei^te  step,  and  would 
amount  to  a  real  accession  of  strength.  Doubtless, 
if  another  35,000  men  or  more  were  needed, 
making  up  the  total  to  70,000  or  80,000  men,  such 
a  contingent  could  be  obtained  from  the  Native 
States.  But  then  other  considerations  would  at 
once  enter  into  our  calculations.  The  necessary  pro- 
portion of  European  troops  must  be  remembered. 
Tor  to  go  on  augmenting  the  native  armamente 
without  preserving  the  due  proportion  of  European 
troops  would  be  dangerous.  Of  all  precautions 
needed  for  imperial  safety,  none  is  so  important  as 
the  preservation  of  this  proportion. 

If  these  auxiliary  forces  were  engaged  tempo- 
rarily in  the  British  service,  there  are  several  ways 
in  which  they  might  be  employed.  They  might 
take  the  garrison  duty  at  some  of  the  stations  in 
British  India,  especially  at  those  stations  where  a 
part  of  the  garrison  is  European.  They  might 
perform  part  of  the  watch  and  ward  work  on  the 
Trans-Indus  frontier  and  other  frontiers.  Particu- 
larly they  might  guard  the  long  lines  of  our  com- 
munications in  the  field  or  on  a  campaign,  and  this 
guardianship  is  a  laborious  but  most  essential 
operation,  the  value  of  which  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  who  have  to  do  with  military  transport.  It 
would  not  be  well,  however,  that  they  should  be 
employed  entirely  in  work  which,  though  essential, 
is  in  some  sense  subsidiary.    A  part  of  them  should 
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proceed  in  company  with  the  European  troops  to 
the  very  front  of  warfare.  Let  any  one  contem- 
plate the  contingency  of  our  having  to  place  a 
considerable  European  army  in  the  field  anywhere 
amidst  Asiatic  or  North  African  regions,  and  say 
how  convenient  it  would  be  to  have  an  additional 
.  force  of  35j000  or  70,000  troops  of  Native  States, 
besides  our  own  Native  army,  immediately  available. 
Here,  then,  is  one  military  resource  in  India  on 
which  we  have  indeed  a  right  to  reckon,  but  on 
which  we  have  not  perhaps  reckoned  sufficiently. 
It  remains  to  advert  more  particularly  to  the  forces 
of  some  of  ihe  Native  States.  The  troops  of 
Sindhia  are  limited  in  number,  but  very  well 
drilled  and  of  fairly  good  material.  Their  disci- 
pline and  organization  would  entitle  them  to  be 
among  the  first  selected  for  British  employ.  The 
troops  of  the  Protected  Sikh  States  are  well  drilled 
also  and  are  of  capital  material;  besides,  they  have 
glorious  memories  of  fighting  side  by  side  with  the 
British  in  1857.  The  troops  of  Jammu-Cashmir 
are  not  quite  equal  to  those  last-mentioned,  either 
in  discipline  or  material,  but  they  are  passably  good, 
and  have  also  honourable  traditions  of  co-operating 
with  us  in  the  war  of  the  mutiny.  From  the 
Rajputana  States  some  troops  might  be  drawn, 
which,  though  neither  well  drilled  nor  highly  or- 
ganized, are  full  of  mettle  and  spirit.  From  the 
Nizam's  Deccan,  too,  some  troops  of  the  best  Indian 
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Muhammadan  stamp  could  be  obtained.  In  tbe 
Seccan,  again,  there  are  Arab  troops,  as  fighting- 
men  first-rate.  Whether  under  all  the  circumBtances 
they  could  be  advantageously  employed  may  be  a 
question.  But  if  they  were  thus  employed,  and  if 
they  made  up  their  minds  to  serve  us,  then  all  the 
■world  knows  how  admirably  they  would  acquit 
themselves.  It  should  be  added  that  in  point  of 
national  spirit  and  "  high  stomach  "  the  Nepalese 
troops  are  remarkable,  and  in  effective  power  tbe 
army  of  Nepal  is  superior  to  the  forces  of  any 
Native  State.  That  little  army  is  composed  partly 
of  dorkhas,  and,  without  disparagement  of  any 
other  element  among  the  Indian  armies,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that,  all  things  taken  together,  the 
Grorkhas  are  the  best  Native  troops  that  have  yet 
been  seen  in  India.  The  employment  of  Nepalese 
troops  in  our  service  would  depend  on  political 
considerations  which  cannot  conveniently  be   dis- 
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Mehoik  of  Sib  Babtlb  Fbere.* 


Death  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  May  1884 — He  enters  the  Bombay 
Civil  Service  in  1833 — Is  appointed  Commissioner  in  Sindh 
in  1850 — Benders  signal  service  daring  the  war  of  the 
Hntinies  1857-8 — Becomes  a  member  of  the  Government  of 
India — Is  appointed  Governor  of  Bombay — Proceeds  on  a 
special  mission  to  Zanzibai>^Accompanies  H.B.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  India — Is  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  High  Commiasioner — Directs  military  operations  to  be 
nndertaken  against  Znln  King — BetnmB  to  England  in  1880 
— His  services  to  Geography — HU  habits  of  inquiry — His 
public  career — His  personal  qnalities — His  character,  dis- 
position, and  genins. 

On  29th  May,  1884,  died  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  Henry  Bartle  Edward  Frere,  Baronet,  Q.O.B., 
G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  at  his  residence, 
Wressil  Lodge,  "Wimbledon.  He  was  bom  in  1815, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
on  6th  June,  1884.     By  his  death  the  Royal  Geo- 

•  Reprinted  from  Proceedings  of  the  Bioyal  Geographical 
Society  for  Jnly  1884. 
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graphical  Society  loses  one  of  its  most  experienced 
and  distinguished  members.  Therefore,  a  memo- 
randum of  his  career  necessarily  claims  a  place  in 
its  annals. 

Bartle  Frere  entered  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  1833,  and  was  attached 
to  the  Bombay  Presidency.  He  began  his  official 
life  in  the  Bombay  Deccan  amidst  the  Mahratta 
people,  and  wan  employed  in  the  settlement  of 
the  land  revenue,  a  department  which  necessarily 
brings  an  officer  into  personal  contact  with  the 
agricultural  population.  Then  he  became  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  Sir  George 
Arthur,  whose  daughter  he  married ;  this  lady  has 
shared  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career,  and  is  now 
his  widow.  As  Private  Secretary  to  the  Governor 
at  head-quartera,  he  enlarged  the  knowledge  of 
which  he  had  laid  the  practical  foundation  while 
working  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Then  he 
became  British  Resident  in  the  Native  State  of 
Sattara,  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the 
British  territories.  Next  he  was  appointed  in  1850 
by  the  then  Governor  of  Bombay,  Lord  Falkland, 
to  be  Commissioner  in  Sindh.  He  was  a  young  man 
for  this  post,  which  was  (and  is  still)  regarded  as 
one  of  first-class  importance  —  though  it  was 
then  even  more  interesting  than  it  is  now.  But 
his  talent  and  aptitude  for  affairs  of  magnitude 
were  recognised,  notwithstanding  his  lack  of  seni- 
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ority.  Though  not  exactly  the  immediate  aucceflsor 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  Sindh,  he  was  the  man  who 
really  took  up  the  mantle  of  that  great  "  soldier- 
civilian."  It  was  in  Sindh  that  he  won  hia  spurs  as 
"an  all-round  man"  in  administration  on  an  ex- 
tended scale,  relating  to  revenue  and  finance,  to 
public  works  and  improvements,  to  judicial  system, 
to  educational  beginnings,  to  the  management  of 
mixed  communities  European  and  Native,  to  diplo- 
matic arrangements  with  Native  Chiefs,  and  to 
frontier  defence.  Particularly  in  respect  to  the 
armed  pacification  of  the  Sindh  frontier  he  entered 
into  the  traditions  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
thoroughly  sustained  the  officers  who  exercised  the 
joint  military  and  political  commiand  there,  espe- 
cially John  Jacob,  "William  Merewether,  and  Henry 
Green.  He  was  fortunately  in  Sindh  when  the 
mutiny  and  rebellion  of  1857  burst  upon  India. 
Though  his  position  was  somewhat  isolated,  he 
shifted  well  for  himself  and  his  province,  making 
it  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Indian  Empire.  He 
suppressed  trouble  within  his  own  limits  and 
spared  European  troops  to  help  the  southern 
Punjab.  He  won  from  John  Lawrence  the  em- 
phatic declaration  that  had  Sindh  —  which  be- 
longed to  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  fact — been 
an  integral  part  of  the  Punjab,  it  could  not  have 
rendered  more  devoted  support  than  it  actually  did. 
Tor  his  services  at  this  juncture  he  received  the 
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thanka  of  Parliament,  and  was  appointed  by  tlie 
Queen  to  be  K.C.B.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  raised 
to  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  the  GJovernor-General 
at  Calcutta,  and  left  Sindh  amidst  the  affectionate 
greeting  of  all  classes.  The  public  regard  waS 
signalised  by  the  erection  of  a  fine  institution  bear- 
ing his  name  at  Karachi,  the  seaport  and  capital  of 
the  province.  Thus,  as  Councillor,  be  was  a  member 
of  the  Goyemment  of  India  under  Lord  Canning  as 
Governor-General,  from  1858  to  1862,  In  that 
capacity  he  evinced  all  the  ability  which  had  been 
fostered  by  his  previous  career.  He  was  a  favourite 
with  his  colleagues  in  Council,  and  the  right-hand 
man  of  the  Governor-General.  He  greatly  assisted 
the  Government  in  reconstituting  the  administration 
in  provinces  which  had  been  overrun  by  rebellion, 
and  in  reorganising  that  large  portion  of  the  Native 
army  which  had  mutinied.  He  strove  to  maintain 
at  its  full  height  the  high  tone  of  the  Govern- 
ment, rendering  the  administration  both  popular 
and  respected.  ,  Then,  from  1862  to  1866  he  served 
as  Governor  of  Bombay,  a  period  chequered  by  the 
extremes  of  commercial  prosperity  and  adversity, 
consequent  on  the  rise  in  cotton  during  the  American 
Civil  War  and  the  sudden  depression  of  that  staple 
of  commerce  when  the  conflict  ended.  His  policy 
in  reference  to  the  State  Bank  of  Bombay  at  this 
crisis  was  subjected  to  much  criticism  when  that 
institution  failed.    Whatever  the  public  verdict  may 
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be  as  to  his  dealings  with  these  adverse  circum- 
Btances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  masterly 
way  in  which  he  utilised  the  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances of  that  extraordinary  time.  For  he 
seized  the  occasion  to  promote  public  works  of 
material  utility  throughout  Western  India,  to  fur- 
nish Bombay  with  a  series  of  structures  that  have 
made  her  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world,  and 
to  stimulate  the  wealthiest  natives  in  a  course  of 
public-spirited  benevolence.  In  three  other  car- 
dinal respects  he  signalised  his  adminiBtration  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  namely,  the  revision  of  the 
settlement  pertaining  to  the  land  revenue  and  to 
the  registration  of  landed  tenures,  the  beginning  of 
local  legislation  under  the  newly-formed  Legislative 
Council,  and  the  promotion  of  national  education. 
In  1866  he  resigned  the  governorship  of  Bombay 
in  order  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  India 
under  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London ;  and  was 
appointed  by  the  Queen  to  be  G.C.S.I.  In  1872  he 
was  deputed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  a 
special  mission  to  Zanzibar,  with  a  view  to  the 
more  effective  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in 
East  Africa  and  the  neighbouring  sees.  He  was 
then  appointed  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  signalised  his  unabated  interest  in  the 
north-west  frontier  of  India  by  a  letter  regarding 
Afghanistan,  which  on  being  published  became  his- 
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torical.  In  1874-5  he  accompanied  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  and  his 
conduct  on  that  most  interesting  and  important 
occasion  was  graciously  approved  by  His  Royal 
Highness.  In  1875  be  was  appointed  by  the  Qneen 
to  be  G.C.B.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  to  be 
Governor  of  the  Oa,pe  of  Glood  Hope,  and  to  be 
High  Commissioner  in  regard  to  the  relations  be< 
tween  the  South  African  Colonies  and  the  native 
tribes.  In  that  capacity  he  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  confederation  of  these  Colonies,  and,  though 
the  endeavour  did  not  succeed,  the  failure  did  not 
arise  from  any  shortcoming  on  his  part.  In  his 
capacity  as  High  Commissioner  he  directed  the 
military  operations  to  be  undertaken  against  Cete- 
wayo,  the  Zulu  King,  and  the  Zulu  army  which 
had  become  formidable  and  minatory.  This  under- 
taking of  his  was  not  approved  by  the  British 
(government  at  the  time,  was  severely  criticised  in 
the  British  Parliament,  and  was  assailed  "by  several 
organs  of  public  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
necessity  lyider  which  he  acted  was,  and  still  is, 
maintained  by  some  well-informed  authorities,  and 
by  many  who  are  interested  in  the  safety  of  the 
Colonies  and  the  protection  of  the  Native  tribes. 
He  afforded  all  the  moral  support  that  he  could, 
consistently  with  his  position,  to  the  religious  mis- 
sions of  all  denominations,  and  his  name  is  thank- 
fully remembered  by  the  missionaries.     In  1880  he 
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returned  to  England  on  being  relieved  of  his  duties 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  his  return  home 
he  was  assiduous  in  writing  and  in  speaking  on 
the  Oriental  and  Colonial  affairs  of  which  he  had 
special  experience.  At  the  time  of  his  being  seized 
with  mortal  illness  he  was  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  book  relating  to  South  Africa. 

In  1867  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L.  at  Oxford,  and  in  1874  that  of  LL.D.  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  also  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

During  a  portion  of  his  widely-extended  career 
he  was  an  active  Member  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  in 
1867,  and  a  member  of  its  Council  in  1868,  in 
which  capacity  he  continued  to  serve  up  to  the 
time  of  his  laat  illness.  He  was  its  President  for 
the  year  1873-4,  Before  1867  he  had  evinced  his 
interest  in  the  Society's  work  by  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  equipment  of  Livingstone's  last  expedi- 
tion to  Central  Africa.  Indeed,  when  Governor  of 
Bombay  in  1866,  he  invited  Livingstone  to  visit 
Western  India,  and  encouraged  the  public-spirited 
citizens  to  raise  subscriptions  and  organise  trans- 
port means  for  the  great  traveller  in  the  African 
enterprise.  He  also  gave  Livingstone  an  ofBcial 
letter  for  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in  1866.  Subse- 
quently, while  at  Zanzibar  in  1872,  he  superin- 
tended   the    despatch    of    the    expedition    under 
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Cameron  for  the  relief  of  Livingstone.  Returning 
home  from  his  Zanzibar  expedition,  he  read  a 
paper  on  the  geographical  results  of  his  mission. 
While  President  of  the  Society  he  took  part  in 
arranging  the  interment  of  Livingstone's  remains 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  wrote  an  obituary 
notice  of  the  great  traveller.  Under  much  diffi- 
culty also  he  consistently  supported  Stanley  in  the 
African  explorations  of  1873  and  1874.  He  fur- 
ther aided  the  cause  of  geography  by  acting  as 
President  of  the  Geographical  Section  of  the  British 
Association  during  the  meeting  at  Exeter  in  1869. 
Besides  his  Presidential  Address-  on  that  occasion, 
he  read  a  paper  on  the  Bunn  of  Cutch  with  the 
desert  tract  between  India  and  Sindh,  thereby 
evincing  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  physical 
geography.  While  in  South  Africa  he  continually 
transmitted  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
information  of  value.  On  his  last  return  to 
England  he  read,  in  November  1880,  a  paper  on 
"  Temperate  South  Africa."  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  mention  the  many  occasions  when  by 
advisiug,  by  lecturing,  by  speaking  publicly,  he 
promoted  the  objects  of  this  Society.  He  was 
indeed  a  bom  geographer,  and  had  a  high  estima^ 
tion  of  geography  as  being  fundamentally  essential 
to  some  branches  of  knowledge  and  as  auxiliary  to 
many  others. 

In  fact  his  whole  career,  whDe  qualifying  him  for 
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success  in  many  pursuits,  qualified  him  particularly 
for  the  pursuit  of  geography.  His  out-of-doors 
life  during  the  early  years  spent  in  Western  India — 
a  region  abounding  in  geographical  phenomena — 
gave  him  a  taate  for  natural  scenery  and  quickened 
his  perceptive  powers.  He  thus  had  a  quick  and 
accurate  eye  for  the  features  and  configuration  of 
a  country.  Then  he  had  an  inquiring  mind, 
stimulated  by  laudable  curiosity  to  know  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  everything  that  came  under  his 
observation.  This  habitual  investigation  was  facili- 
tated by  his  aptitute  for  eliciting  information,  not 
only  from  intelligent  and  competent  people,  but 
also  from  the  rude  peasantry.  A  quiet  patient 
manner  of  talking  is  needed  to  induce  uneducated 
persons  to  mention  the  facts  of  individual  expe- 
rience, and  this  manner  he  possessed  to  perfection. 
His  acquaintance,  at  once  scholarlike  and  coUoqoial, 
with  two,  perhaps  more,  of  the  Indian  languages 
afforded  him  special  facilities  in  India.  But,  apart 
from  that,  his  insight  into  the  character  of  ahen 
races  rendered  him  wonderfully  apt  in  compre- 
hending the  conditions,  physical  and  social,  of  all 
the  many  places  with  which  he  came  in  contact. 

In  his  public  life  he  evinced  several  qualities 
which  immediately  made  him  a  leader  of  men,  and 
endowed  him  with  genius  for  directing  affairs.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  extraordinarily  sympathetic; 
he  instinctively  entered  into  the  thoughts,  feelings, 
n2 
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and  aspirations  of  others.  Himself  fired  with  a 
noble  ambition,  he  sympathised  instantly  with  those 
who  were  ambitious  to  do  anything  worth  doing 
well.  All  men  of  originality  and  enterprise,  all 
projectors  of  novel  undertakings,  all  designers  of 
good  works,  all  explorers  of  unknown  places,  found 
in  bim  a  cordial  coadjutor.  In  a  progressive  empire 
hke  the  British  few  qualities  are  more .  valuable 
than  this,  and  he  possessed  it  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Then  he  had  a  glowing  enthusiasm  of 
disposition,  together  with  refinement  of  intellect 
and  elevation  of  thought.  His  enthusiasm  did  not 
blaze  like  a  bonfire  blown  about  by  the  gusts  of 
night.  It  shone  like  a  serene  pure  ray  of  white 
light.  To  use  an  Oriental  metaphor,  he  had  a  high- 
caste  mind.  He  was  a  cardinal  instance  for  those 
who  maintain  the  heredity  of  genius,  and  who 
believe  that  purity  of  descent  causes  the  trans- 
mission of  eminent  gifts  or  talents  from  generation 
to  generation.  So  again,  his  untiring  energy  of 
mind  and  body  was  tempered  by  the  calmer  sug- 
gestions of  reason  and  consideration,  for  he  was 
eminently  a  thinking,  even  a  pondering,  man.  He 
must  have  been  in  some  degree  excitable,  but  his 
self-discipline  would  have  suppressed  even  the 
least  appearance  of  excitement.  During  moments 
of  pubUo  danger  he  was  swift  in  action,  though 
staid  in  demeanour,  his  habitual  cheerfulness  being 
unabated.     When  in  critical  emergency,  he  was  in 
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his  native  element.  He  waa  neither  tardy  nor 
hasty  in  making  up  his  mind  on  difficult  ques- 
tions, being  always  sufficiently  deliberate.  But  he 
had  uncommon  resolution  in  maintaining  his  con- 
victions when  once  they  were  formed.  Herein 
he  invariably  showed  entire  self-reliance,  never 
doubting  that  he  had  grasped  the  truth,  and  that 
it  must  ultimately  prevail.  Consequently,  he  was 
fearless  of  consequences  to  himself,  being  thankful 
for  good  report  if  it  were  vouchsafed,  but  quit6 
prepared  for  evil  report  should  it  come.  He  never 
shrank  from  facing  responsibility,  and  never  stag- 
gered under  its  weight.  He  was  an  admirable 
advocate  for  the  cause  espoused,  both  in  speaking 
and  writing.  He  had  unswerving  faith  in  the  pre- 
valence of  reason  and  argument,  being  a  really  great 
master  m  written  controversy.  Those  who  difffered 
from  him  must  admit  that  no  opponent  could  be 
more  difficult  to  overcome  with  the  pen  than  he  was. 
His  manner  and  delivery  were  too  gentle  for  what  is 
generally  termed  oratory  or  eloquence ;  but,  though 
not  an  orator,  he  was  very  persuasive  before  mixed 
audiences.  As  a  writer  he  had  a  capital  style  for 
many  kinds  of  authorship.  In  conversation  he  was 
convincing  in  respect  to  general  conclusions,  and 
rich  in  imaginative  illustration.  By  his  every 
action  or  proceeding  or  policy,  by  his  every  word 
spoken  or  written,  he  was  manifestly  struggling 
towards  the  light,  and  aiming  at  things  great  and 
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noble.  Even  those  who  sometimes  doubted  the 
practicability  or  expediency  of  his  aims  could  not 
deny  their  elevated  character  and  their  beneficent 
tendency.  All  hie  thoughts  were  dominated  by  a 
sense  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty,  according 
to  hifl  lights.  When  that  goal  had  been  perceived 
by  him  clearly,  he  moved  towards  it  straight  as  one 
running  to  win  a  race. 

With  such  a  dispositaon  he  ha'd  a  deep- rooted  faith 
in  the  mission  of  England  to  sway,  to  enlighten,  to 
improve,  to  oivilise  alien  races  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australasia. 

"  Ta  rej^re  imperio  populos,  Bomuie,  memento," 

was  his  innermost  idea,  no  doubt.  But  he  desired 
empire  for  the  sake  of  abstract  good,  and  not  for 
selfish  aggrandisement.  Necessarily  he  gathered 
round  him  troops  of  friends  among  his  own  coun- 
trymen, and  among  Europeans  of  several  nationali- 
ties, whether  in  Sindh,  in  Bengal,  in  Bombay,  in 
South  Africa,  or  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Few 
statesmen  have  ever  commanded  the  friendly  de- 
votion of  a  larger  number  of  persons  than  he  did. 
His  personal  friends  were  to  be  found  among  his 
brother  civilians,  among  military  officers,  among 
merchants  and  non-o£Bcials,  among  colonists,  and 
among  many  classes  of  the  British  people.  The 
sorrowing  crowd  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  at  his 
funeral  attested  the  general  regard  and   affection. 
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The  Cape  Parliament  suspended  its  sitting  on  re- 
ceiving the  telegraphic  announcement  of  his  death ; 
and  the  GoTemment  of  that  colony  directed  their 
agent-general  to  place  a  wreath  upon  his  bier.  In 
that  section  of  the  British  community  which  exerts 
itself  for  the  support  and  extension  of,  religious 
missions  in  foreign  regions  his  memory  will  long 
be  cherished. 

Bqnally  capable  and  effective  was  he  in  influ- 
encing for  good  the  native  tribes  and  races  under 
his  rule  or  authority.  He  gave  them  the  most 
favourable  impression  of  the  British  character  and 
of  practical  Christianity.  He  made  them  believe  in 
their  own  capability  of  improvement.  He  lifted  them 
as  it  were  out  of  Oriental  prejudice  and  bigotry,  ten- 
derly leading  them  into  better  spheres  of  thought 
and  morality.  Even  with  the  mass  of  those  who 
could  hardly  appreciate  these  higher  ideas,  he  was 
popular  and  respected,  being  to  them  an  ever- 
gracious  presence. 

With  every  one  of  whatsoever  race  or  tongue  he 
had  the  unfiling  charm  of  a  mild,  modest,  and 
refined  bearing.  His  conversation  and  manner 
inspired  every  one  with  an  interest  in  his  fame  and 
achievements. 

Regarding  some  of  the  controversial  passages  of 
the  last  years  in  his  public  life,  the  sobering  efEect 
of  time  has  yet  to  be  felt,  and  the  verdict  of  impar- 
tial history  remains  to  be  pronounced. 
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That  he  was  faultleaa  or  free  from  error  will 
never  be  asserted  by  discriminating  friends.  He 
himself  would  have  been  the  very  last  man  to  make 
such  an  assertion,  or  even  to  dream  such  a  vision. 
For  he  was  from  first  to  last  a  humble-minded 
Christian.  So  powerful  an  individuality,  so  marked 
an  idiosyncrasy  as  his,  must  necessarily  have  had 
those  co-ordinate  defects  which  in  human  nature 
are  almost  invariably  allied  with  great  virtues  and 
merits.  "We  may  apply  to  him  the  words  which  a 
contemporary  applied  to  a  British  hero^ 

"  He  was  true  English ; 
His  virtoes  and  his  failings  English  alL" 

Lastly,  we  may  associate  with  his  memory  the 
words  of  a  well-known  author  respecting  the  pro- 
mise that  "  finally  in  death  itself  their  sleep  should 
be  sweet  upon  whose  tomb  it  could  bo  written — 
Obdormivit  in  Christo." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
Christian  VBENACutAB  Education  poe  India.* 


Gdncational  effect  of  BritiBh  administratioii  in  the  East — Old 
Oriental  literatnre — New  Yemacolar  literature  nnder  British 
rale — Necessarilf  secnlar  in  the  main — Material  and  moral 
efforts  of  the  British  Oovemment — Diffusion  of  religions 
truth  left  to  missionary  agencies — Success  of  the  missions — 
Wide  and  varied  field  still  open  for  Christianizing  work — 
Necessity  of  creating  a  religious  literature  in  the  Vernacular 
— This  work  too  great  to  be  undertaken  by  missionaries 
already  occupied  in  the  cure  of  souls — Operations  of  the 
Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society  in  providing  reli. 
gioos  literature  —  Training  colleges  and  model  schools  — 
Zenana  Missions — Scope  and  character  of  the  religious  lite- 
rature— Interesting  scenes  of  India. 

I  BBjoiCB  that  it  should  have  devolved  upon  me 
to  plead  in  Hampstead  the  cause  of  Vernacular 
Education  for  India,  for  although — as  our  excel- 
lent hostt  has  reminded    us   this    evening — I  am 

*  Speech   delivered  at  Hampstead  to   the   Christian  Ver- 
nacular Educatiou  Society  for  India,  May,  1884. 
t  Mr.  Basil  Wood  Smith,  of  Branch  Hill  Lodge,  Hampstead. 
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a  sojourner  in  the  rising  borough  of  Hampetead, 
yet  I  am  well  aware  of  the  historical,  classical,  and 
poetical  associations  with  which  this  neighbour- 
hood is  surrounded,  and  I  am  proud  to  observe 
that  in  these  days  it  is  becoming  the  abode  of 
general  art  culture.  "We  may  hope  it  is  becoming 
even  more  and  more  a  religious  centre,  from  which 
the  light  of  truth  may  radiate  over  regions  which 
have  fallen  under  the  sceptre  of  the  British  Queen. 

I  propose  this  evening  to  remind  you  of  what 
Vernacular  Education  in  India  is;  what  is  the 
work  of  the  Vernacular  Society ;  why  it  is  wanted ; 
and  why  you  ought  to  support  it. 

Now,  before  I  press  upon  you  your  duty  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  members  of  the  body  politic,  I  would 
remind  you  of  what  has  to  be  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  India.  That  Grovermnent  is  doing,  and  has 
done,  its  very  utmost,  not  only  for  the  mental  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  people,  but  also  for  their 
moral  and  intellectual  advancement.  Having  served 
under  that  Government,  having  been  a  member  of 
it,  having  directed  local  governments  in  different 
parts  of  that  wide  empire,  I  can  assure  you  that 
in  rectitude  of  purpose,  in  purity  of  motive,  the 
Government  of  India  cannot  be  surpassed.  Indeed, 
its  conduct  has  elevated  my  notions  and  ideas  of 
human  duty,  and  strengthened  my  conviction  that 
after  all  there  is  such  a  thing  as  disinterested  good- 
ness in  this  life.     Besides  promoting  the  material 
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prosperity  of  the  people,  the  Government  makes  all 
its  arrangements  there  so  that  they  may  produce,  in 
the  highest  and  broadest  sense,  an  educational  effect. 
Besides  the  indirect  consequences  of  equitably- 
framed  lawSj  wisely  and  justly  administered,  and  of 
an  administration  which  handles  with  a  civilised 
touch  all  the  relations  of  social  existence,  the 
Government  has,  by  charitable  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions of  every  description,  endeavoured  to  set 
before  the  people  the  practical  effects  of  that  Chris- 
tianity which  it  is,  by  its  political  obligations,  pre- 
vented from  preaching  directly.  The  Government 
can  indirectly  enforce  all  the  doctrines  of  tJbat  reli- 
gion by  obeying  its  precepts  and  doing  what  is 
therein  commanded.  But  more  particularly  the 
Government  enforces  these  maxims  by  means  of 
education.  Though  I  am  far  from  saying  there  are 
as  many  millions  of  scholars  at  school  as  there 
ought  to  be,  nevertheless  there  are  already  some 
millions,  and  the  number  of  these  millions  is  grow- 
ing in  every  generation;  growing,  I  may  say,  by 
iLundreds  of  thousands  yearly.  And  the  education 
afforded,  whether  superior,  middle-class,  or  primary, 
is  philosophic,  scientific,  and  ethical.  It  is  every- 
thing but  religious. 

But  when  you  give  to  all  a  secular  education  of 
■  this  kind  you  require  a  literature.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  to  a  great  extent  accomplished 
the  amazing  task  of  creating  a  vernacular  literature 
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for  the  Indian  Empire.  Consider  that  task,  when 
you  remember  there  are  not  less  than  twenty  ver- 
nacular langiu^es  in  India,  and  when  we  took  that 
country  there  were  but  few  books  of  indigenous 
origin  in  any  one  of  them.  When  you  recollect 
that  the  ancient  literature  of  India  is  amongst  the 
wonders  of  learning,  you  may  be  astonished  at  the 
fact  I  have  mentioned.  They  say  there  are  but  six 
great  epic  poems  in  human  history,  of  which  India 
can  claim  one-half.  The  sayings  of  the  sages,  and 
the  passages  of  the  ancient  Indian  poetry,  are  so 
grand  and  so  noble,  that  they  have  been  collected 
together  several  times  by  European  scholars  as 
monuments  of  Indian  wisdom.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  owing  to  wars  and  revolutions,  the  once 
magnificent  literature  has  failed  for  many  centuries. 
The  copious  fountain  of  wisdom  and  learning  has 
long  been  dried  up.  Though  in  the  middle  ages 
some  poems  were  written,  some  histories  composed, 
yet  half  a  century  ago,  when  we  assumed  charge  of 
the  country,  we  found  no  recent  literature  of  any 
practical  or  useful  character.  We  have  had,  then, 
to  undertake  the  task  of  reconstructing — I  may  say 
constructing  the  literature  anew.  I  venture  to  add 
that  Id  after-ages  this  will  be  counted  not  amongst 
the  least  of  the  achievements  of  our  countrymen 
in  India.  Although  not  adequately  appreciated  at 
home  in  England,  it  is  understood  by  the  scholars 
of  France  and  Germany,  and  the  collections  of  our- 
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rent  Indian  literature  are  far  more  numerous  in 
France  and  Grermany  than  in  England.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  may  some  day  lose  our  Eastern  empire. 
Be  tliat  as  it  may,  a  memorial  will  remain  in  the  ver- 
nacular literature  with  which  we  have  enriched  the 
country,  and  consequently,  by  that  literature,  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

As  conquerors  we  might,  indeed,  have  imposed 
our  English  language  on  the  people  by  making  it 
the  language  of  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  public 
oflfices.  But  we  have  never  done  this.  In  so  doing 
we  should  have  only  followed  the  example  of  some 
Asiatic  dynasties  that  preceded  us.  Though  we 
encourage  English  learning,  and  teach  our  language 
with  all  its  literature  and  science  to  many  thou- 
sands of  natives  who  arc  willing  to  learn  it,  still 
we  encourage  the  vernacular,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  so  we  popularize 
our  administration.  Our  learned  men  set  the 
example  by  distinguishing  themselves  in  Oriental 
scholarship. 

Now  all  this  is  the  work  of  the  Glovemment.  But 
are  we  as  a  nation  to  stop  there  ?  Surely  not.  It 
is  well  that  we  should  govern  the  country  in  a 
wise  and  beneficent  manner;  that  the  valour  of  our 
soldiers,  and  the  skill  of  our  diplomatists  should 
win  province  after  province  for  that  wide  empire ; 
that  we  should  construct  railways,  open  up  canals, 
which  are  the  wonders  of  engineering  science,  and 
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are  even  among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  being 
unequalled  anywhere  else ;  that  we  should  people 
the  plains  and  deltas  with  an  abounding  population ; 
that  the  highways  should  be  crowded  with  traffic, 
and  rivers  of  inland  navigation  be  covered  with  boats ; 
that  we  should  have  first-rate  military  and  naval 
defence,  a  well-organized  police,  and  courts  of  jus- 
tice; in  fact,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  nineteenth- 
century  civilization.  But  you  as  Christians  surely 
know  we  should  seek  for  something  higher  and 
better  than  all  these  things.  "We  have  yet  to  open 
before  this  teeming  population  the  Book  of  eternal 
bliss,  to  lead  these  people  on  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  which  flows  with  the  water  of  everlasting  life, 
to  direct  their  gaze  heavenwards,  so  that  they  may 
see  that  illimitable  vista  which  leads  up  to  that 
light  which  surrounds  the  throne  of  Almighty  God. 
Suah  should  be  the  object  of  England  as  a  nation, 
nd  that  object  cannot  be  attained  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  must  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  Now 
"  private  enterprise  "  has  a  pleasant  sound  to  Eng- 
lish  ears  as  typifying  our  enei^etic  genius,  but  it  is 
of  noble  significance  when  it  is  used  regarding  pri- 
vate effort  in  the  most  sacred  of  causes.  It  is  left, 
then,  by  the  Government  to  the  efforts  of  individual 
Englishmen,  scattered  over  the  towns  and  villages 
of  our  native  land,  to  promote  Christian  missions, 
to  do  a  work  that  cannot  be  done  by  any  other 
means. 
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And  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  all 
shortcomings,  nevertheless  a  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess has  been  vouchsafed  to  Christian  missions  in 
India.  Of  course  you  will  hear  disparagement. 
The  cause  of  Christian  missions  would  indeed  be 
weak  if  it  could  not  bear  the  impact  of  the  very 
light  disparagement  you  occasionally  find.  But 
all  these  taunts  and  sneers  are  just  like  the  froth  of 
the  waves  which  dash  against  the  rock  of  fact.  It 
is  a  fact  that  missions  have  wrought  a  success, 
which  can  be  proved  by  statistics  that  reflect  honour 
on  the  English  name.  The  natives  who  have  em- 
braced Christianity  are  now  to  be  counted  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  native  children  that 
are  undergoing  Christian  instruction  in  missionary 
schools  are  also  to  be  numbered  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  And  there  is  steady  increase,  also  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  in  succeeding  decades,  so 
that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  will  ere  long  become 
millions,  until  at  last  the  number  will  grow  so 
heavily  on  our  hands  that  we  shall  hardly  be  able 
to  cope  with  it.  So  far  from  any  fear  that  you  will 
not  have  sufficient  numbers  to  work  upon,  it  is 
quite  the  contrary.  The  number  will  become  so 
large  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  manage  it. 

The  450  to  500  European  ordained  missionaries, 
whom  you  are  able  to  send  forth  and  sustain  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard  of  India,  will  not  suffice  for  the 
cure  of  BO  great  a  multitude  of  souls.    You  must 
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rely  more  and  more  upon  a  nafcire  minisfciy  and 
pastorate.  Happily  this  is  being  arranged.  A 
body  of  native  clergy  has  been  formed.  Missionary 
Bishops  have  been  consecrated  for  the  examining 
and  ordaining  of  qualified  natives.  And  young 
natives  possessing  the  requisite  qiialifications  are 
coming  forward.  The  aboriginal  tribes  are  fast 
embracing  Christianity  in  the  hilly  districts.  In 
the  cities  of  the  plain  you  have  high-caste  natives, 
men  of  intellectual  sagacity  and  moral  excellence, 
who,  despite  all  social  disadvantages,  cling  to  the 
Christian  faith  they  have  embraced  through  sincere 
conviction.  You  also  have  a  large  body  of  men 
who  are  real  pagans,  worshipping  nothing  but  the 
spirit  of  the  air,  or  the  Genius  which  pervades 
Nature.  You  have  these  men,  whose  hearts  present 
a  clean  tablet,  misullied  by  prejudice,  upon  which 
you  may,  if  you  will,  write  the  doctrines  of  ever- 
lasting truth.  There  is  not  only  the  field  already 
occupied,  but  there  is  a  still  greater  field  awaiting 
occupation.]  The  conduct  of  these  native  Christians 
— dwelling  in  the  villages,  peasant  proprietors  or 
farm-labourers,  occupying  broad  tracts  of  country — 
is  such  as  befits  a  profession  of  the  Christian 
religion.  They  are  well-behaved,  law-abiding, 
orderly,  and  on  the  whole  godly  people,  worthy  of 
the  faith  which  they  have  embraced.  They  bring 
their  children  for  baptism,  for  schooling,  for  con- 
firmation.     They  attend  with  fair  regularity  the 
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ordinances  and  servicM  of  the  Cliurch.  They  8ub- 
scribe  for  the  building  of  rustic  chapels.  They  give 
out  of  their  scanty  substance  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  native  ministry.  Their  Christianity  is  becoming 
hereditary,  and  is  transmitted  from  one  generation 
to  another. 

Besides  this  you  have  another  field  in  the  case  of 
those  iiatives  who,  under  the  influence  of  Western 
civilization,  abandon  the  absurdities  of  Hinduism, 
the  monstrosities  of  Buddhism,  and  the  narrow 
bigotry  of  Muhammadanisml  They  retain  only  the 
gems  extracted  from  these  creeds.  These  men, 
called  Brahmos,  may  embrace  Christianity  if  it  be 
proffered  to  them  in  a  way  which  brings  its  truth 
home  to  their  minds.  They  are  not  Atheists,  but 
Theists.  They  believe  in  God,  in  immortality,  in 
abstract  principles  of  right  and  wrong.  If  we  show 
that  we  believe  our  own  religion,  we  shall  work 
conviction  on  their  minds  also.  So  the  field  for 
Christianity  is  abundant,  productive,  and  promising. 

But  then  again  arises  the  difficulty  of  creating  a 
religious  literature.  I  have  shown  you  how  the 
Government  have  had  to  create  a  secular  literature. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  too  should  create  a  ver- 
nacular literature,  which  shall  be  worthy  of  Chriati- 
anity.  You  may  say  that  the  missionary  societies 
may  do  this — "  Why  should  we  undertake  it?"  I 
fully  admit  that  in  some  respects  the  missionary 
societies  have  done  this.     They  were  the  pioneers 
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in  this  important  work.  Our  missionaries  were 
amongst  the  first  to  translate  the  Bible  into  Asiatic 
tongues,  to  write  dictionaries,  to  describe  elabo- 
rately the  religions  and  manners  and  cuatoms  of 
the  East.  That  was  in  the  early  days,  when  the 
missionaries  were  feeling  their  way.  But  by  de- 
grees the  work  of  conversion  grew  upon  them,  and 
is  still  growing.  Imagine  how  much  work 'a  few 
hundred  missionaries  miist  have  in  the  cure  of  so 
many  souls  as  I  have  been  mentioning.  Not  only 
have  they  to  conduct  elaborate  arguments  with  the 
educated,  and  to  preach  in  the  highways  and  by- 
ways, but  they  have  tens  of  thousands  of  congrega- 
tions to  look  after,  a  native  ministry  and  a  native 
diaconate  to  supervise,  children  to  baptize,  adults 
to  marry.  They  have  to  carry  Chriatian  succour  to 
the  homes  of  the  sick  and  the  illiterate.  In  fact 
they  have  all  the  hardest  duties  that  devolve  upon 
our  ministers  at  home.  How  is  it  possible,  then, 
that  they  should  be  able  to  create  a  Christian  ver- 
nacular literature  in  twenty  languages  P  Although 
missionaries  are,  as  a  body,  self-sacrificing  men, — 
although  they  deserve  none  of  the  blame  or  depre- 
ciation sometimes  imparted, — although  they  contain 
as  many  able  men  in  their  ranks  as  any  body  of 
public  officers  I  ever  saw, — although  they  number 
in  their  ranks  many  men  of  historical  fame  and 
illustrious  celebrity,  —  although  they  are  all  this, 
they  cannot  do   more  work  than  can  be  done  in 
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twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  And  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  Christian 
vernacular  literature. 

I  do  not  think  the  missionary  societies  can 
undertake  the  work  which  has  fallen  to  this  Ver- 
nacular Education  Society,  on  behalf  of  which  we 
are  assembled  this  evening.  These  missionary 
societies  have  already  more  than  enough  to  do. 
The  missionaries  were,  at  the  time  I  left  India, 
really  overworked.  It  was  simply  impossible  for 
them  to  do  properly  the  duties  of  the  enormous 
cure  of  souls  which  was  springing  up  around  them. 
If  they  have  all  the  work  of  an  overworked  parish 
minister,  how  can  they  have  time  to  write  school- 
books  and  books  of  vernacular  literature  ?  There- 
fore there  is  an  unbroken  field  for  the  Vernacular 
Society.  In  fact,  xmless  the  work  is  taken  up  by 
that  Society,  it  cannot  be  performed  at  all. 

This  brings  me  to  the  main  point  of  my  address, 
namely,  the  necessity  which  lies  on  a  Christian  com- 
munity to  support  the  Society  for  religious  Verna- 
cular Education  in  India.  Here  is  the  scope  and  here 
is  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  these  are  the  reasons 
why  the  Society  is  wanted.  And  certainly  the  society 
has  fulfilled  its  mission  in  a  noble  manner.  Founded 
in  the  year  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (1857),  it  has 
prepared  its  books  by  tens  of  thoiasands — I  might 
almost  say  by  hundreds  of  thousands — it  baa  issued 
copies  of  its  books  positively  in  millions,  within  this 
o2 
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one  generation  which  has  passed  since  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  Well,  then,  the  work  I  say  has  been 
already  well  done  and  nobly  conducted.  If  you 
support  it,  then  it  will  continue  to  be  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  efficiency. 

I  should  point  out  that,  besides  this,  the  Society 
sustains  three  or  four  training  colleges  for  native 
masters,  who  shall  teach  in  the  vernacular,  and 
also,  a  certain  number  of  model  village  schools,  more 
or  less  in  connection  with  these  training  schools. 
This  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Society's  work.  In 
regard  to  secular  education,  the  Government  has 
had  to  maintain  a  number  of  normal  schools.  In 
the  same  way  the  missionary  societies  have  train- 
ing colleges  for  young  natives,  who  first  become 
deacons,  and  then,  after  a  time,  are  ordained  by  the 
missionary  bishops.  The  missionary  societies  also 
maintain  schools  for  training  schoolmasters  to  teach 
in  their  own  schools.  In  addition  to  these,  our 
Vernacular  Society  also  trains  schoolmasters,  and 
has  some  model  schools  in  connection  with  these 
institutions. 

Amidst  other  things  I  may  remind  you,  as  there 
are  so  many  ladies  present,  that  among  the  many 
departments  of  the  work  of  the  Society  is  that  which 
relates  to  female  education.  Now,  although  the 
Government  and  the  Christian  public  together  have 
made  a  wide  and  deep  impression  on  the  education 
of  boys,  yet  their  influence  has  not  been  so  eminently 
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marked,  so  uniquely  characterized  in  that  Bense,  in 
respect  to  female  education.  As  regards  this  depart- 
ment of  education,  before  -we  came  to  India  there 
was  but  little.  Now,  however,  thank  God,  there  is 
a  great  deal.  An  extraordinary  advance  in  female 
education  is  probably  the  next  great  achievement 
looming  before  us  in  the  near  future.  Meanwhile 
you  can  imagine  how  difficult  it  is  to  introduce 
even  a  secular  literatiu'e  into  the  women's  apart- 
ments. How  much  more  difficult  must  it  have 
been  to  get  religious  literature  to  find  its  way 
there !  But  now-a-days  English  ladies  of  the 
highest  mental  training,  and  of  the  utmost  moral 
resolution,  have  vowed  that  they  would  extend  to 
their  Oriental  sisters  those  blessings  under  which 
they  have  been  brought  up  themselves.  For  that 
purpose  they  have  not  only  mastered  languages, 
but  have  learnt  medical  science,  so  that,  while 
bringing  moral  and  mental  good  to  their  Oriental 
sisters,  they  might  at  the  same  time  ciu'e  some  of 
the  ailments  under  which  many  of  these  poor  ladies 
languish  or  perish  from  want  of  treatment,  or 
through  erroneous  treatment.  By  means  of  this 
vernacular  literature  the  light  of  truth  has  been 
carried  at  last  into  the  recesses  of  Oriental  harems. 
Therefore  I  confidently  commend  to  you  the  Zenana 
Missions  generally,  and  the  Zenana  Medical  Mission 
particulariy. 

Next  you  will  be  asking,  "  What  should  be  the 
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scope  of  this  vernacular  literature  ?  "  Now  re- 
member it  is  wanted  for  three  or  four  great  pur- 
poses; first,  to  supply  text-books  for  the  schools, 
that  is,  text-books,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
religious  or  missionary  schools ;  secondly,  textr 
books  for  the  secular  schools,  under  the  Grovem- 
ment.  So  long  as  the  books  are  religious  practically] 
that  is,  setting  forth  the  plain  duties  of  Christianity, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  their  being  taken  by 
all  those  non-Christian  natives  who  are  willing  to 
read  them.  Then  they  are  wanted  for  all  the 
adults  who  have  imbibed  western  education.  And, 
lastly,  they  are  needed  to  counteract  the  atheistic 
and  infidel  tendencies  which  I  am  grieved  and 
ashamed  to  say  are  reaching  India  from  Europe 
itself.  It  is  so  far  fortunate  that  these  shocking 
atheistic  works,  which  are  infecting  India  like  so 
much  poison,  are  in  the  English  language,  which  is 
not  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  The 
head  and  front  of  education  in  India,  no  doubt,  is 
English,  but  the  mass  and  body  is  vernacular. 
Therefore  this  mischief,  spread  from  Europe — and 
so  far  detracting  from  the  countless  benefits  which 
India  receives  from  England — will  only  at  first 
affect  the  upper  claas.  But  the  men  who  have 
learnt  it  in  English  will  be  quick  enough  to  diffuse 
it  in  the  vernacular,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  their  country.  Therefore  your  ver- 
nacular religious  literature  is  necessary  to  check 
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the  spread  of  atheistic  tendencies,  which  we  cannot 
prevent  from  extending  to  the  Bast. 

Then  I  come  to  the  question,  "  Wliat  should  be 
the  character  of  our  religious  books  in  the  verna- 
cular?" Certainly  they  should  not  be  abstruse, 
dogmatic,  nor  in  any  sense  sectarian.  They  should 
embrace  the  codes  of  that  religion  professed  by  all 
denominatioi^  of  Christians  aUke.  Th^^  should 
be  a  vigour  about  them,  and  a  practical  truth  which 
will  come  home  to  the  hearts  of  men  of  all  nation- 
alities. There  should  be  a  freshness  in  them  like 
the  freshness  of  that  spring  which  at  this  moment  is 
blooming  in  Palestine  itself — like  the  rose  of  Sharon, 
blossoming  in  the  East — like  the  dew  of  Hermon — 
like  the  balm  of  Gilead — like  that  ointment  which 
flowed  from  the  head  of  Aaron  down  to  the  skirta 
of  his  garments,  and  which  shall  mitigate  the  bigotry 
of  caste  or  unite  in  bonds  of  charity  the  professors 
of  rival  faiths. 

Lastly,  imagine  the  interesting,  the  classic  scenes 
to  which  these  vernacular  books  will  extend.  They 
will  be  read  in  the  valleys  of  the  Himalayas,  in 
sight  of  the  loftiest  snow-clad  peaks  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  as  seen  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  on  the  margin  of  the 
Ganges,  which  was  considered  by  ancient  poets  as 
the  limit  of  the  Roman  Empire.  They  will  be  read 
sometimes  in  rock-hewn  cave  -  temples,  in  the 
shadow   of  the  Hindu  fane,  on   the  doorsteps  of 
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the  Mubammadan  mosque ;  sometimes  in  crowded 
marts,  with  all  the  indescribable  movements  of 
Oriental  crowds ;  in  the  village  square ;  in  the 
courtyard,  lightly  shaded  by  the  feathery  palm ;  in 
the  deeper  shade  of  the  banyan-tree,  under  whose 
spreading  branches  a  whole  regiment  may  encamp. 

What  I  have  told  you  this  evening  is  the  result 
of  my  own  personal  observation,  not  what  I  have 
heard  or  read.  I  have  seen  the  native  churches,  the 
native  congregations,  the  individual  communicants, 
the  native  schools.  I  have  heard  the  children  exa- 
mined in  their  school-work,  and  listened  to  them 
singing  their  hymns  on  Sundays.  All  I  can  say 
is — and  it  shall  be  my  last  word  this  evening — that 
would  to  Qod  I  could  impress  these  things  on  your 
mind,  as  they  are  indelibly  printed  on  my  own. 

I  have  now  answered  briefly  the  several  ques- 
tions which  I  propounded  to  you  at  the  outset 
regarding  the  needs,  the  services,  the  operations  of 
the  Vernacular  Education  Society  for  India.  When 
you  remember  the  work  which  the  Government  has 
done,  the  great  scope  which  must  still  be  left  to 
individual  efEorts,  the  considerable  success  which 
has  gone  before  you,  T  am  sure  your  hearts  will 
be  moved  to  take  part  in  the  blessed  work. 

I  have  explained  to  you  what  vernacular  educa- 
tion in  India  is;  what  is  the  work  of  the  Vernacular 
Society ;  why  it  is  wanted ;  and  why  you  ought  to 
support  it.     I  am  sure  you,  as  Christian  people. 
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remember  the  Divine  command  to  the  earliest 
Christians,  and  to  all  future  generations  of 
Christians,  that  we  should  do  our  utmost  to 
spread  the  Christian  religion  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth.  Certainly  that  obligation,  which 
is  incumbent  on  all  nations  professing  Christianityj 
rests  to  a  unique  degree  on  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  has  political 
charge  of  one-sixth  of  the  human  race,  or  260 
millions  consisting  of  non-Christians.*  By  promot- 
ing this  holy  work  you  will  be  shedding  fresh  lustre 
on  the  British  nation  and  adding  prestige  to  our 
name.  Above  all,  you  will  be  doing  what  you 
know  to  be  your  duty,  and  you  will  be  fulfilling 
the  behests  of  Almighty  God. 

*  In  Febmary  1885,  in  an  addi-esB  to  the  Theological  Collie 
at  Salisbary,  I  presented  the  following  reBtunS  of  cmreot  in- 
come obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  Protestant  missiona 
to  the  heathen,  1,200,0001.  say  1^  million  annuallj.  Compared 
with  the  above  there  are  200,000!.  in  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  700,0001.  in  the  United  States;  the  latter  sum  being  a 
proof  of  American  zeal  for  religion.  Out  of  the  1,200,0002. 
one  half,  600,0001.  would  be  raised  by  Chorch  of  England,  and 
the  remainder  in  the  Preabyterian  and  Nonconformista  com- 
mnnities.  Among  the  latter  the  following  sums  may  be  noted 
(annnal  anbacriptiona) — Scotch  Presbyterian  176,0001. ;  Wes- 
leyan  132,0002. ;  London  MisBionary  Society  74,0001. ;  the  Bap- 
tiata  55,0001. 
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The  Politics  op  Bubmah. 


Titles  of  the  Burmese  King — Annexation  of  Upper  Bnrmah  or 
A.Ta  to  theBritiBhEmpire — Debate  in  the  House  of  Commona 
— Snmmary  of  the  whole  oaee  regarding  Bormali — Extracta 
from  the  Blue  Book — Diplomatic  relations  with  Ava — The 
British  Residency  at  Mandalay — Withdrawal  of  the  Besi- 
dent — Abortive  treaty — Massacres  at  Mandalay — Troubles 
in  Upper  Bormah — Burmese  Embassy  to  Paris — Beal  object 
of  the  negotiations — Commercial  treaty  between  Bnrmah 
and  France — French  Consul  at  Mandalay — \egotiations  of 
Bnrmah  with  Italy  and  Germany — Critical  transactions  in 
Upper  Burmah — Menace  to  British  interests — The  Bombay- 
Bnrmah  Trading  Corporation — Its  treatment  by  the  Burmese 
OoTemment — Affairs  leading  towards  war — British  ulti- 
matum— Burmese  declaration  of  war — British  proclamation 
— Military  operations — King  of  Ava,  Theebaw,  surrenders — 
— His  territories  annexed  to  the  British  Empire— Conse- 
quences of  annexation — Future  railways. 

"  The  Burmese  Sovereign  of  the  Rising  Sun,  who 
rules  over  the  country  of  Thunaparanta  and  the 
country  of  Tambadeepa,  with  all  the  other  great 
dominions  and   countries,    and  all    the  umbrella- 
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bearing  chiefs  of  the  East,  whose  glory  ie  exceeding 
great  and  excellent,  the  master  of  the  king  elephant, 
Saddan,  the  lord  of  many  white  elephants,  the  lord 
of  life,  the  eminently  just  ruler,  writes — 0,  excel- 
lent English  Viceroy,  who  rulest  over  the  many 
^eat  countries  and  nations  of  India  I " 

"  Writes— 

"  At  a  time  when,  in  accordance  with  the  firm 
and  established  grand  royal  friendship  which  has 
continuously  existed  between  those  two  great  domi- 
nions and  countries,  the  Burmese  and  English 
Empires  ; " — and  so  on. 

Such  were  the  titles,  aa  set  forth  by  himself,  of 
the  Burmese  sovereign,  who,  having  declared  war 
against  the  British  on  7th  November,  1885,  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  General  on  2nd  December, 
at  his  capital,  Mandalay,  was  conveyed  in  British 
vessels  down  his  own  river,  and  thence  across  the 
sea  to  India,  where  he  now  lives,  a  State  prisoner, 
with  his  family.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  lat 
January,  1886,  it  was  notified,  by  command  of  the 
Queen-Empress  of  India,  that  his  territories  had 
become  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

When  Parliament  was  opened,  on  21st  January, 
1886,  the  annexation  was  thus  mentioned  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne — 

"  Greatly  to  my  regret,  I  was  compelled,  in  the 
month  of  November,  to  declare  war  against  Thee- 
baw,  the  King  of  Ava.     Acts  of  hostility  on  his 
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part  against  my  subjects  and  the  interests  of  my 
empire  had,  since  his  accession,  been  deliberate 
and  continuous.  These  had  necessitated  the  with- 
drawal of  my  representative  from  his  court;  and 
my  demands  for  redress  were  systematically  evaded 
and  disregarded.  An  attempt  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  my  subjecte  trading  under  agreement  in 
his  dominions,  and  a  refusal  to  settle  the  dispute  by 
arbitration,  convinced  me  that  the  protection  [of 
British  life  and  property,  and  the  cessation  of  dan- 
gerous anarchy  in  Upper  Burmah,  could  only  be 
effected  by  force  of  arms." 

The  subject  was,  of  course,  noticed  in  the 
speeches  of  the  mover  and  eeconder  of  the  Address 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reply  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne. 

I  mention  these  several  points  in  explanation  of 
the  following  speech  of  mine  during  the  debate  on 
the  Address,  in  answer  to  the  Royal  Speech,  as  re- 
produced from  Hansard's  Report : — 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  subject  in  respect  to 
which  I  can  contribute  something  towards  this 
debate.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  received  some 
prominence  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  hon.  Members  this  evening. 
It  is  the  annexation  of  Burmah.  I  have  listened 
with  the  utmost  respect  to  all  that  fell  this  evening 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  G-ladstone).     I  shall  not  presume 
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to  follow  him  into  the  abstract  principles  which  he 
adduced,  nor  attempt  to  argue  how  far  a  civil  wrong 
maj  constitute  a  camis  belli,  and  whether  the  desire 
of  mercantile  expansion  would  justify  a  certain 
degree  of  aggressiveness.  I  shall  rather  try  to 
apply  specifically  those  principles  to  practical  poli- 
tics, and  to  pr^ent  the  actual  case,  as  it  occurred, 
for  the  judgment  of  this  House.  I  was  Lord  Can- 
ning's Special  Commissioner  in  1860  for  the  forma- 
tion and  constitution  of  the  province  now  known 
as  British  Burmah,  and  for  that  purpose  I  travelled 
over  the  country.*  I  have  subsequently  governed 
Bengal  provinces  adjacent  to  Burmah.  Therefore  I 
have  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which 
I  am  about  to  address  the  House  briefly.  Looking 
over  the  twenty-five  years — a  quarter  of  a  centiuy 
has  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  British  Bur- 
mah in  1860 — and  considering  all  that  has  happened 
in  that  space,  I  know,  as  all  India  knows,  as  every- 
one experienced  in  the  East  knows  also,  that  the 
recent   annexation  of   the   Kingdom  of    Ava,    or 

*  In  tliali  work  I  was  associated  with  Colonel  Bruce,  who 
died  a  few  years  sabseqaently  (1S66)  and  Colonal  (afterwards 
Sir  Arthnr)  Phayre,  who  was  then  Commissioner  of  Pegu, 
Phajre  died  last  December  (1885),  more  full  of  hononrs  than 
of  years.  No  British  officer  has  ever  equalled  Mm  in  knowledge 
of  the  Burmese,  and  his  untimely  death  at  this  juncture  is 
specially  to  be  lamented. 
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Burrnak  Proper,  to  the  British  dominions  waa  just, 
timely,  and  expedient. 

"The  Burmese  King  of  Ava  was  bound  to  us  by 
peculiar  bonds  of  political  obligation.  His  rela- 
tions with  us  were  of  an  intimate  character,  unlike 
any  relations  which  he  had,  or  possibly  could  have, 
with  any  other  Power.  He  was  not  exactly  under 
our  protectorate ;  but  he  was,  since  the  several 
wars  which  his  predecessors  bad  with  uSj  peculiarly 
situated,  both  as  regards  the  alliance  he  could  give 
us,  or  the  support  which  we  could  afford  to  him. 
In  that  special  situation,  he,  and  some  of  his  pre- 
decessors too,  pursued  a  course  of  consistent  hos- 
tility; at  first,  petty  hostility  indeed,  but,  by 
degrees,  assuming  graver  and  graver  proportions, 
till  it  was  about  to  burst  out  into  a  flame,  when  the 
British  Government  was  obHged  to  extinguish  it 
forcibly.  The  Resident  at  his  Court,  the  accredited 
agent  of  the  British  Government,  was  so  slighted 
that  he  had  to  be  withdrawn.  British  subjects 
were  maltreated,  British  steamers  were  detained  by 
violence  in  Burmese  rivers,  hill-tribes  under  British 
control  were  claimed  as  Burmese  subjects,  brigand- 
age was  suffered  to  break  out  in  troublesome  vicinity 
to  British  territory.  Shocking  massacres  of  por- 
tions of  the  king's  own  family  were  perpetrated  by 
his  own  orders.  The  humane  world  began  to  say 
that  these  horrors  were  preventible,  and  to  ask  how 
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long  England  would  stand  by  and  see  sucli  atrocities 
committed  witliout  any  attempt  at  prevention. 

"  Even  these  events,  taken  by  themselves,  might 
not  have  necessitated  armed  intervention.  But  they 
were  accompanied  by  a  long  series  of  intrigues  with 
foreign  powers  in  Europe,  conducted  under  cover 
of  commercial  conventions.  As  loyal  and  patriotic 
Englishmen,  we  may  hesitate  to  allude  to  these 
transactions  with  much  of  particularity.  There 
is  always  a  need  for  caution  and  reserve  in  touch- 
ing on  relations  of  some  delicacy  with  foreign 
powers.  But  we  are  informed  that  a  Blue  Book, 
containing  a  mass  of  official  correspondence  relating 
to  Burmah,  will  be  shortly  presented  to  this  House. 
How  far  those  papers  will  explain  or  illustrate  these 
transactions  we  cannot  yet  say,  till  we  shall  have 
studied  the  Blue  Book.  But  there  is  sure  to  be 
shown  quite  enough  to  indicate  to  those  who  can 
read  between  the  lines  that,  for  several  years,  the 
Burmese  sovereign,  or  the  Couri;  of  Ava,  had  been 
endeavouring  to  set  up  indirectly  some  European  ally 
within  Burmah  Proper.  This  ally  was  to  be  used  as 
a  fulcrum  against  the  long-established  British  influ- 
ence in  that  kingdom,  or  the  Upper  Valley  of  the 
Irawaddy,  and  as  a  lever  ultimately  for  expelling 
the  British  from  British  Burmah,  or  the  Lower 
Valley  of  the  Irawaddy.  Perhaps  these  sinister 
pndeavours  may  have  in  some  degree  been  thwarted 
by  the  action — loyal  to  us — of  the  European  Powers 
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thus  appealed  to.  Partly,  also,  EngligK  diplomatic 
pressure  in  Europe  may  have  been  of  some  avail. 
Still,  the  Burmese  King  persisted  in  introducing 
foreign  European  agency  on  a  lai^e  scale  into  his 
dominions,  evidently  with  the  view  of  enlisting  the 
European  Grovemments,  of  which  those  agents  were 
the  subjects,  on  the  Burmese  side  as  against  the 
British. 

"  These  measures  were  fast  maturing  into  accom- 
plished facts  had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  inter- 
vention by  force  of  the  British  Government. 
During  last  autumn  the  matter  had  become  so 
urgent  that  there  was  hardly  a  day  to  be  lost.  In 
Burmah,  too — as  we  have  but  too  often  found  else- 
where— the  season  for  military  operations  is  very 
short.  This  much,  I  am  confident,  will  be  per- 
ceived by  this  House  as  soon  as  the  Blue  Book 
shall  be  read.  As  a  climax,  there  was  the  afiair 
of  the  i^ombay  and  Burmah  Trading  Company. 
No  doubt  that  was  a  grave  civil  wrong.  Though 
it  was  no  ordinary  case,  though  its  magnitude  was 
wide,  extending  over  a  large  area  of  country,  affect- 
ing the  staple  of  Burmese  production — teak  timber 
— ^though  it  was  closely  connected  with  the  Burmese 
Sovereign  himself — still  it  alone  might  not  have 
rendered  necessary  a  recourse  to  arms.  It  was  the 
connection  which  this  case  had  with  our  political 
relations  that  brought  about  the  necessity  of  war. 
The  case,  indeed,  was  as  a  Unk  in  a  long-drawn 
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chain  of  injury  and  insult  to  the  British  nation,  or 
as  a  spark  igniting  a  mass  that  had  been  rendered 
combustible  by  provocation.  Military  operations, 
then,  were  the  only  means  of  settling  affairs,  which, 
remaining  unsettled,  would  have  involved  us  in 
inextricable  complications  with  Foreign  Powers. 

"  Sir,  besides  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of 
our  action,  there  is  the  expediency.  Such  expediency 
relates  to  the  interests  of  the  Burmese  population. 
That  portion  of  this  population  which  inhabits 
British  Burmah,  or  the  Lower  Irawaddy,  is  bene- 
fited by  the  freedom  and  security  of  the  trade 
with  the  Upper  Irawaddy,  on  which  national 
interests  depend,  and  which  was  constantly  inter- 
rupted by  anarchy  at  Ava.  That  portion  which 
inhabits  the  Upper  Irawaddy,  or  Burmah  Proper, 
is  benefited  by  the  substitution  of  British  adminis- 
tration for  the  cruel  and  ineflEicient  rule  of  the 
Burmese  king.  The  hon.  Member  for  North-West 
Manchester  (Mr.  Houldsworth),  who  this  evening 
seconded  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  Queen's 
Speech,  showed,  by  statistics,  the  amazing  improve- 
ment wrought  in  British  Burmah  within  the  last 
twenty  years.*    By  that  summary  this  House  can 

'  Mr.  Honldsworth'a  words  were : — 

"  There  waa  no  province  which  waa  more  prosperona  than 
British  Bnrmah  had  become  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
richest  part  of  it  was  annexed  in  1852,  and  since  then  the 
popnhitiou  had  increased  fourfold,  or  from  one  million  to  four 
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measure  the  progress  which  will  take  place  in 
Burmah  Proper,  recently  annexed.  Under  Pro- 
vidence, the  annexation  will  be  fraught  with  bless- 
ing to  a  Burmese  population  already  considerable, 
and  capable,  under  our  just  rule,  of  multiplying, 
to  replenish  a  fertile  area  now  half-waste  through 
misrule.  These  advantages  will  be  secured  to  them 
at  a  slight  sacrifice  to  us.  A  comparatively  small 
force  will  suffice  for  garrisoning  the  country.  Such 
a  force  would  cause  no  perceptible  drain  on  the 
military  resources  of  India.  We  shall,  indeed, 
have  one  more  wild  and  mountainous  frontier  in 
our  Eastern  Empire.  But  who  that  has  witnessed 
the  triumphs  of  British  management  on  the  Trans- 
Indus  borders,  in  the  Himalayan  States,  in  Assam, 
on  the  Lushai  Hills,  can  doubt  that  we  shall  easily 
settle  the  new  border  between  Burmah  and  China  ? 
That  which  has  been  bo  well  done  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  Indus,  the  Ghinges,  and  the  Brahma- 


millions  of  aouU,  prmcipally  by  immignitioTi  from  independent 
Bnrmab  which  hod  just  been  annexed.  The  exports  had  enor- 
moTialy  increased,  while  the  revenne,  which  in  1864  was 
£250,000,  in  1884  nearly  reached  £3,000,000 ;  and  the  total 
aarploB  paid  into  the  Indian  treasury  in  eight  years  from 
British  Bni'mah,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion, was  no  less  than  £6,000,000.  He  believed  that  similar 
resnlts  wonld  be  realised  in  the  territory  which  bad  jnat  been 
annexed  to  oar  Empire,  while  the  capabilities  for  trade  in  the 
Shan  States,  Siam,  and  China,  were  simply  enormous." 
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putra,  we  may  now  do  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
Irawaddy. 

"  This  frontier,  too,  will  touch  China,  becoming 
the  first  point  of  contact  between  the  British- 
Indian  Empire  and  China  Proper.  With  the 
capacity  and  potentiality  of  China,  who  shall  ven- 
tm%  to  estimate  the  vastness  of  the  commercial 
result  that  may  arise  hereafter  from  such  a  con- 
tact ?  There  will  also  be  Chinese  immigration  into 
Upper  Burmah;  and  we  know  what  that  will  be 
from  our  experience  of  what  the  immigration  has 
been  and  is  in  Lower  Burmah.  The  emigration  of 
the  Chinese  from  China  towards  the  United  States 
has  been  checked — that  towards  Australia  is  likely 
to  be  checked  also.  It  will  now  have  an  unchecked 
flow  into  Burmah  ;  and  there  it  will  have  free  play 
for  development.  All  this  will  happen  as  among 
the  consequences  of  a  just  and  necessary  war, 
rapidly,  easily,  and  cheaply  conducted.  While 
entirely  deprecating  aggressiTeness  for  the  sake  of 
any  advantage,  however  precious,  yet  if  the  justice 
and  necessity  be  indisputable,  as  they  are  in  this 
case,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  express  my  joy  at  find- 
ing that  in  these  days  of  profitless  trade  something 
considerable  has  occurred  in  Burmah  that  may  help 
to  lift  oar  commerce  out  of  the  slough  of  depres- 
sion. 

"  Sir,  before  I  sit  down  I  will  allude  to  one  more 
passage  in  the  Gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
p2 
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I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  (Lord  Randolph  Churchill)  pro- 
poses an  inquiry  by  this  House  as  to  the  results  of 
the  Indian  administration  since  the  Crown  assumed 
the  government  of  India,  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
This  inquiry  imphes  no  disparagement  whatever  to 
the  noble  progress  which  has  been  attained  in  India 
during  that  time.  But  it  does  imply  that  we  may 
still  direct  this  progress  into  higher  walks  of  social 
or  political  advancement,  and  towards  movements 
of  a  character  affecting  the  self-education  of  the 
Indian  people  in  the  best  and  loftiest  sense.  It  is 
true,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  as  responsible  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  we  mujst  keep  in  our  own 
hands  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  In  that  we 
can  admit  of  no  participation ;  and,  therefore,  we 
must  have  Europeans  in  those  posts  which  demand 
British-bom  capacity.  But  short  of  this,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  try  to  promote  Natives  more 
and  more  in  the  public  service,  always  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  European  officers 
actually  in  that  service.  We  should  improve  the 
salary,  furlough,  and  pension  rules  for  Native 
officials.  We  should  raise  the  natives  of  India 
more  and  more  to  positions  in  which  they  will 
feel  responeible  for  evincing  energy,  self-reliance, 
and  promptitude.  This  is,  indeed,  that  practical 
education  which  lasts  through  life.  But,  further, 
we  should  impart  national  education  to  them  as 
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forming  a  nation.  Such  education  consists  in  teach- 
ing them  the  art  of  self-government  in  local  affairs, 
in  inducing  them  to  take  a  Hvely  interest  in  the 
management  of  their  provincial  concerns,  in  caus- 
ing them  to  perform  those  many  honorary  duties 
which  are  performed  by  municipal  magnates  in  our 
British  towns  at  home,  and  by  the  country  gentle- 
men in  our  counties — in  cautiously  introducing 
among  them  the  municipal  franchise  primarily,  and 
afterwards  that  elective  or  electoral  system  which 
is  the  life  of  our  body  politic.  In  guiding  aright 
the  legitimate  aspirations  which  they  now  have, 
and  in  inspiring  them  with  an  ambition  yet  nobler 
than  axij  which  they  now  possess,  we  shall  imbue 
them  with  a  real  loyalty,  of  which  we  had  an 
earnest  the  other  day,  when  hostiUties  with  Bussia 
were  threatened;  and  we  shall  render  them,  as  a 
mighty  mass,  a  source  of  strength  to  the  British 
Empire  at  large." 


This  speech  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  give  a 
correct  summary  of  the  case  for  the  British-Indian 
Government  respecting  the  annexation  of  Burmah. 
I  proceed  to  extract  passages  culled  from  the  mass 
of  papers  in  the  Blue  Book,  and  facts  from  the 
official  correspondence,  in  illustration  of  the  salient 
points  in  this  grave  case. 
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The  empire  of  Alompra,*  the  greatest  of  Bonneae 
BOvereignB,  and  of  his  succesBors,  comprised  terri- 
tories which  may  be  grouped  into  two  main  divi- 
sions. The  first  division  consisted  of  the  three 
littoral  tracts  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  namely,  Arraoan,  Tenasserim,  and  Pegu, 
the  last-named  province  being  the  delta  of  the 
Irawaddy,  with  its  capital  at  Kangoon.  The  second 
division  consisted  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  which 
included  the  Shan  States  and  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Irawaddy,  extending  up  to  the  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Yunnan  in  the  south-west  comer  of  China, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava  being  Mandalay. 
It  were  needless  to  recount  the  events  of  the 
wars  whereby  the  Burmese  lost  the  territories  of 
the  first  of  these  two  divisions,  which  were  incor- 
porated in  1861  into  the  province  since  known  as 
British  Burmah.  Consequently  the  territories  in  the 
second  division  only  remained  to  the  Burmese,  and 
have  been  known  under  the  name  of  Ava  or  Burmah 
Proper.  The  Burmese  kingdom  was  thus  cut  off 
entirely  from  the  sea  by  intervening  British  terri- 
tory, and  existed  only  as  an  inland  power.  As 
ocean-borne  commerce  was  vital  to  its  social  and 

*  His  uame  was  really  Alaangli  Pra.  He  died  in  1760,  at 
the  earl;  age  of  forty-six,  vrUle  retreating  from  an  nnsaccessfnl 
inTsaioii  of  Siam ;  as  a  dying  warrior  he  was  carried  on  a  litter 
from  the  Meinam  towards  the  Salwin.  (Phayre's  History  of 
Burmafc,  p.  170). 
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economic  existence,  the  kingdom  became  com- 
mercially as  well  as  politically  dependent  on  the 
British  Grovemment.  There  was  every  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  British  to  recognise  the  internal  inde- 
pendence or  autonomy  of  Burmah  Proper,  and  to 
cause  its  prosperity  to  grow  almost  pa/ri  passu  with 
that  of  British  Burmah.  If  the  Burmese  king  had 
understood  the  things  that  related  to  his  political 
welfare,  he  might  have  been  on  the  throne  now,  but 
he  would  not. 

His  diplomatic  relations  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  be  best  explained  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  the  Q-ovemment  of  India  (at  the 
head  of  which  was  then  Lord  Lytton)  to  Lord 
Cranbrook,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  March, 
1879 : 

"  The  Yandaboo  treaty  of  1825  ratified  the 
terms  on  which  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two 
States  after  the  war  of  1825,  and  ib  contains,  among 
other  matters,  the  important  stipulation  that  an 
accredited  minister  with  a  guard  and  suitable  resi- 
dence, shall  be  placed  by  each  Government  at  the 
Court  of  the  other  •  •  •  •  The  regular  diplomatic 
representation  of  the  British  Government  at  the  Bur- 
mese Court  was  suspended  in  1839,  and  not  resumed 
until  after  a  very  long  interval  •  •  •  •  After  the 
close  of  the  second  Burmese  war  a  special  mission 
was  sent  to  Ava  and  was  well  received  *  •  •  In 
1862  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burmah 
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negotiated  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Upper  Burmah,  and  left  an 
agent  of  his  own  at  Mandalay  to  eee  that  the  clauses 
relating  to  cuatoms  dues  and  free  river  navigation 
were  observed  •  •  •  The  working  of  this  treaty 
was  by  no  means  successful  •  •  •  •  *  The  royal 
monopolies  continued  to  operate  greatly  in  restraint 
of  the  development  of  trade.  In  1867  another 
commercial  treaty  was  concluded,  which  pledged  the 
Mandalay  Grovemment  for  a  term  of  years  to  the 
restriction  of  the  king's  monopolies.  It  declared 
that  the  treaty  of  1862  remained  in  full  force,  while 
it  also  conferred  upon  the  British  Resident  certain 
civil  jurisdiction  in  Upper  Bm-mese  territory  over 
cases  concerning  British  subjects ;  and  thence- 
forward a  British  Resident  has  continuously  resided 
at  the  Upper  Burmese  capital.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  same  treaty  a  political  agent,  subordinate  to 
the  Resident,  has  been  stationed  at  Bhamo."  (Blue 
Book,  p.  11.) 

Nevertheless  after  1867  the  treaties  were  sys- 
tematically broken  or  evaded  in  several  particulars 
relating  to  the  protection  of  British  subjects,  to  the 
rights  of  traders,  to  the  freedom  of  commerce,  as 
will  appear  from  pp.  3,  5,  15,  16,  41-2,  49  of  the 
Blue  Book. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  commerce  is 
carried  by  the  steamers  of  the  flotilla  on  the  Ira- 
waddy   plying  between   Rangoon   and    Mandalay. 
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These  were  repeatedly  attacked  withm  the  limits  of 
Burmah  Proper,  the  crew  and  passengers  maltreated, 
and  the  European  officers  insulted.  (See  Blue 
Book,  pp.  4,  8,  15.  25,  49.) 

Those  who  have  lived  in  Burmese  surroundings 
will  appreciate  the  unfriendly  significance  of  these 
affairs,  which  could  not  have  happened  had  the 
Burmese  Court  been  friendly. 

Further,  the  Resident  at  Mandalay  was  treated  in 
a  manner  which,  if  not  overtly  hostile,  was  indirectly 
unfriendly.  Colonel  Horace  Browne,  in  July  1879, 
thus  describes  his  position  as  Besident : 

"  The  retention  of  a  high  official  here  as  Resident 
has  anything  but  a  good  effect  on  our  prestige.  It 
does  not  improve  our  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  allow  them  to  see  me,  a  well-known  official 
in  British  Burmah,  and  considered  of  some  import- 
ance by  our  own  subjects,  reduced  to  a  mere  cipher 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Golden  Foot,  in  absolute 
confinement  as  regards  communication  with  other 
people  (not  a  single  respectable  non-official  being 
allowed  to  approach  me) — living  in  a  compound 
(enclosure)  surrounded  by  Barman  guards  and 
spies,  and  unable  to  obtain  any  information  of  what 
is  going  on  around  me,  except  in  a  roundabout  and 
unsatisfactory  manner,  and  generally  quite  unable 
to  obtain  any  redress  for  British  subjects.  •  •  • 
The  object  now  is  apparently  to  isolate  the  Resi- 
dent, as  was  done  in  King  Tharawaddy's  time,  when 
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tbey  shut  him  up  on  an  island,  so  that  he  could 
communicate  with  no  one  "  {p.  43). 

At  length  the  position  became  precarious,  and 
there  were  many  occasions  for  apprehending  that 
some  armed  or  murderous  attack  might  be  made  on 
the  Residency,  which  would  render  war  inevitable. 
So,  as  the  best  chance  of  preserving  peace,  the 
Government  of  India,  in  the  autumn  of  1879, 
determined  to  withdraw  the  Resident  (pp.  43-4,  45, 
49,  54,  56,  58).  Colonel  Horace  Browne  remarks : 
"As  regards  the  quietness  of  my  departure,  the 
Burmese  Ministers  certainly  assisted  me  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  for  not  a  single  one  of  them 
took  the  slightest  notice  of  me  after  my  approaching 
departure  was  made  known  to  them  *'  (p.  52). 

To  effect  the  peaceful  withdrawal  was  a  matter  of 
some  anxiety,  and  the  political  officer,  Mr,  St.  Barbe, 
had  to  take  manifold  precautions.  The  people  at 
Mandalay  did  not  indeed  molest  the  British  party 
as  they  moved  from  the  Residency  to  their  steamer. 
But  the  Burmese  ministers  took  no  notice  of  them, 
and  let  them  depart  without  the  least  ceremony, 
and  without  any  mark  of  friendship  whatever. 
Such  demeanour  in  Oriental  diplomacy  is  a  well- 
known  indication  of  covert  hostility.  The  with- 
drawal was  judiciously  effected  in  October  1879. 

At  the  first  blush  of  the  affair  the  Burmese  at 
Mandalay  were  delighted  to  see  the  back  of  the 
British  Resident,  whose  retirement  had  been  ren- 
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dered  necessary  by  their  own  miBbehaviour.  On 
second  thoughts,  however,  when  he  had  returned 
within  the  British  Burmah  borders,  their  heart 
failed  them.  So  they  sent  a  pompous  embassy  to 
the  border,  with  the  draft  of  a  new  treaty;  elabo- 
rately drawn  up.  Their  envoy  was  instructed  to 
remonstrate  in  mild  terms  with  the  British  autho- 
rities for  withdrawing  the  Resident,  and  to  care- 
fully ignore  the  long-continued  misconduct  which 
had  rendered  that  withdrawal  necessary.  The 
draft  treaty,  however,  on  examination  was  found  to 
be  inadmissible  by  the  then  Chief  Commissioner, 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Aitchison.  Among  other 
things,  it  contained  three  proposed  provisions 
which  could  never  be  allowed,  namely,  the  taxation 
of  British  vessels  of  a  certain  tonnage  at  exorbi- 
tant rates,  the  transit  of  arms  and  ammunition 
from  abroad  through  British  Burmah  to  Ava,  the 
surrender  of  political  offenders  who  had  fled  from 
Ava  to  British  territory.  This  last-named  pro- 
vision was  no  doubt  aimed  at  the  Nyoungan  Prince, 
a  half-brother  of  the  king,  who  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  among  the  Burmese,  the  rightful 
heir,  and  altogether  the  fittest  man  for  the  royal 
headship.  For  fear  of  his  life  he  had  fled  to  India. 
He  was  allowed  to  live  there  as  a  private  person, 
and  was  not  permitted  either  to  intrigue,  or  to 
compass  any  action,  against  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment.    To  give  up  such  a  refugee  to  a  barbarous 
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and  oruel  death  {which  infallibly  would  have  been 
his  fate)  was  impossible.  The  transit  of  arms 
meant  the  importation  of  warlike  material  from 
France  especially,  as  was  apparent  from  the  diplo- 
matic Tepresentafcions  which  the  Burmese  King 
made  shortly  afterwards  at  Paris.  So  these  over- 
tures on  the  part  of  the  Burmese  were  rejected  by 
the  Government  of  India  in  1880  (p.  73-6).  It 
was  laid  down  that  diplomatic  intercourse  could 
not  be  renewed  unless  the  Court  of  Ava  should 
offer  further  proposals,  the  basis  of  which  must  be 
the  reception  by  the  King  of  a  British  Resident  as 
provided  by  treaty,  the  according  of  due  honour  to 
the  British  representative,  and  the  provision  of  a 
fitting  site  for  the  Residency  at  Mandalay  {p.  76). 
It  was  also  stipulated,  that,  as  a  preUminary,  the 
King  should  engage  that  cruel  and  unnecessary 
executions,  such  as  those  which  had  occurred  after 
his  accession,  should  never  recur  (p.  76). 

In  1882  some  hope  of  re-establishing  relations 
arose  when  the  King  deputed  an  envoy  to  India  to 
negotiate  with  the  Viceroy  (Lord  Eipon).  But 
after  much  discussion  had  taken  place,  he  suddenly 
withdrew  the  envoy.  Then  he  sent  another  mis- 
sion, with  proposals  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  had 
to  be  rejected  (p.  264). 

For  some  short  time  affairs  moved,  if  not 
smoothly,  yet  without  actual  roughness,  in  Upper 
Burmah.     No  special  grievances  arose,  and  no  dis- 
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turbance  of  relations  occurred,  until  a  new  element 
of  trouble  was  produced  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
King  in  Europe,  especially  in  France,  to  which  I 
must  presently  advert  (pp.  98  and  125). 

Meanwhile,  in  reference  to  what  has  just  been 
mentioned  regarding  executions,  I  must  advert  to  a 
most  melancholy  episode  in  this  history,  namely, 
the  holocaust  of  a  whole  section  of  the  royal  family 
at  Mandalay. 

Of  the  atrocities  committed  on  his  own  family  by 
King  Theebaw  shortly  after  his  accession,  some 
particulars  may  be  taken  from  the  Blue  Book.  Mr. 
Shaw,  the  Resident,  thus  writes  on  the  19th 
February,  1879,  at  Mandalay,  reporting  on  the 
spot  regarding  events  which  had  just  occurred  : — 

"  This  morning  brought  fuU  confirmation  of  the 
terrible  news  which  it  appears  are  no  longer  denied. 
From  the  various  accounts,  I  gather  that  on  Saturday 
night  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  to  the  jail  (which 
had  been  cleared  for  them)  commenced.  Some  were 
killed  on  that  night,  and  the  rest  on  the  two  suc- 
ceeding nights.  A  large  hole  had  been  dug  in  the 
jail  precincts.  Into  this  their  bodies  were  thrown. 
Touching  tales  are  told  of  how  the  women  and  the 
children  pleaded  for  their  lives  in  vain.  Their  out- 
cries were  stifled  by  the  hands  of  the  executioners 
grasping  their  necks  until  they  were  strangled. 
Others  were  killed  with  bludgeons,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  half-drunken  men,  often  required  to  be 
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used  repeatedly  before  the  victims  were  put  out  of 
their  pain.  The  executioners  were  some  of  the 
worst  rufl&ans,  released  for  the  purpose  from  the 
jail  which  was  now  the  scene  of  their  cruelties. 
Of  the  Princes,  the  eldest,  Thongzfe,  alone  showed 
courage.  He  is  said  to  have  laughed,  and  said  to 
his  brothers,  '  See,  I  told  you  we  should  have  no 
release  but  death.'  On  Sunday  night  {16th)  eight 
cart-loads  of  the  bodies  of  Princes  of  the  Blood  are 
said  to  have  been  oonveyed  out  of  the  city  by  the 
western  (or  funeral)  gate,  and  thrown  into  the  river, 
according  to  the  custom.  The  other  bodies  were  all 
thrown  into  the  hole  already  dug  in  the  jail.  No 
conspiracy,  or  other  provocation  to  such  a  deed, 
has  been  reported.  The  present  ministers  are  said 
to  have  tried  to  dissuade  the  King,  but  in  vain " 
(pp.  20.  21). 

The  number  of  the  victims  wiU  never  be  exactly 
known ;  it  has  been  stated  as  high  as  eighty,  but  it 
may  have  been  somewhat  less. 

Yet  another  execution  followed,  of  a  young  prin- 
cess, which  is  thus  reported  by  the  Resident :  "  The 
King  gave  orders  that  she  and  her  brother  should 
be  killed.  The  executioners  proceeded  to  the  jail, 
where  they  found  the  girl  being  tended  by  her 
mother,  who  was  daily  allowed  to  bring  her  food. 
The  old  woman  shrieked  terribly  when  she  heard 
their  mission,  and  was  turned  out  of  the  premises, 
when  she  at  once  rushed  off  and  warned  her  son. 
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The  girl  was  murdered  in  tlie  ordinary  Burmese 
fashion.  Her  hands  were  bound  between  her  knees; 
two  cords  were  fastened  round  her  neck,  by  means 
of  which  a  man  on  either  side  forced  back  her  head. 
WMle  in  this  position,  another  man  struck  her 
across  the  neck  with  a  heavy  bamboo.  The  girl 
was  young  and  strong,  and  they  say  she  endured 
seven  blows  before  she  died.  The  Dowager  Queen 
in  vain  interceded  for  her  life,  and  wept  bitterly 
when  she  heard  her  fate  "  (p.  55). 

When  the  Resident  conveyed  the  remonstrances 
of  the  G-ovemment  of  India  in  the  most  earnest, 
impressive,  and  energetic  terms,  the  following  is 
the  reply  of  the  Burmese  Minister  for  Foreign 
AfEairs. 

"  In  regard  to  the  clewrmg  and  keeping  by  matter 
(which  is  a  Burmese  expression  for  killing  and 
imprisoning).  Minister  would  remark  that  such 
action  is  taken  in  consideration  of  the  past  and  the 
future  only  when  there  should  exist  a  cause  of 
disturbance.  It  is  not  desired  to  clear  away  and 
keep  by  those  whom  it  is  not  feared  would  cause 
any  disturbances  to  the  country,  but  the  wish 
towards  them  is  that  they  may  live  happily  and 
contentedly"  {p.  23). 

This  is  a  confession  with  but  the  slenderest 
attempt  at  justification. 

In  a  despatch  addressed  to  Lord  Cranbrook  in 
March,    1879,    the  Government    of    India — Lord 
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Lytton  and  his  colleagues  in  council — after  explain- 
ing that  the  murdered  princes  and  princesses  were 
relatives  of  the  Nyoungan  Prince  who  had  fled  to 
British  territory,  proceed  thus :  "  Considering  that, 
at  the  time  when  these  massacres  took  place,  this 
prince  bad  in  compliance  with  the  King's  request 
been  removed  by  the  British  Government  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Burmese  frontier,  where  his  presence 
might  possibly  have  prevented  the  slaughter  of  his 
kinsfolk,  we  are  of  opinion  that  these  executions 
were  intended  to  be  a  deliberate  affront  to  the 
Government  of  India"  (p.  18). 

There  was  subsequently  another  massacre  in  the 
jail  at  Ava,  which  is  thus  described  : 

"  The  scene  which  then  occurred  at  the  jail 
baffles  description;  the  poor  wretches  inside  it 
would  not  come  out,  and  the  monsters  who  sought 
their  lives  set  fire  to  the  building  and  then  mur- 
dered their  victims  one  by  one  as  they  fled  from 
the  flames  •  •  •  •  The  King  gave  orders  that  the 
dead  were  not  to  be  buried  for  two  or  three  days, 
so  that  all  the  people  might  see  what  a  terrible 
thing  it  was  to  incur  his  displeasure,  and  there  were 
the  mutilated  bodies  lying  in  ghastly  and  festering 
heaps  •  •  •  •  •  Meanwhile  the  King  and  court 
have  been  holding  high  festival  over  the  event  to 
divert  the  people  from  thoughts  of  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  the  massacre.  •  •  »  •  •  Poays  (plays) 
are  being  held  nightly.    *  *  •  •    The  King   has 
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rewarded  those  who  took  part  in  the  slaughter 
•  *  *  *  the  butcher  receiving  the  richest  reward  " 
(p.  129). 

Prom  another  account  it  is  clear  that  this 
wholesale  execution,  due  to  an  undefined  political 
suspicion,  was  done  with  the  immediate  sanction 
of  the  King  himself  (p.  128). 

Commenting  on  these  troubles  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner observes  that  by  indirectly  befriending 
the  King  as  the  head  of  a  neighbouring  state, 
politically  dependent  on  us,  we  might  be  deemed 
to  have  some  responsibility  in  reference  to  these 
cruelties.    He  writes,  October  1884 : — 

"  Nearly  half  the  realm,  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  Shan  States,  is  in  rebellion.  •  •  •  •  Claim- 
ants to  the  Ava  throne  are  in  British  keeping  in 
India,  and  are  prevented  from  making  a  dash  for 
Mandalay.  It  therefore  seems  that  King  Theebaw 
is  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  throne  of  Ava, 
because  the  British  Government  actively  interposes 
to  prevent  his  rivals  raising  an  insurrection  or 
fomenting  a  revolution  in  Upper  Bunnah "  (p. 
126). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  of 
India  pushed  its  forbearance  with  the  King  to  the 
extreme  limit ;  and  showed  him  far  more  kindness 
than  he  really  merited.  But  so  far  from  recognising 
such  friendliness  he  requited  it  with  the  most  dan- 
gerous hostility,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 
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Before  going  to  the  root  of  that  matter,  however, 
I  will  mention  the  episode  of  the  Manipur  boundary. 
Manipar  is  a  protected  Indian  state  contenninous 
to  Burmah.  A  border  having  been  previously  fixed, 
the  British  Grovemment  caused  boundary  pillars  tO' 
be  set  up  in  1884.  The  King  of  Ava  not  only 
refused  to  co-operate,  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
affair,  sent  his  Minister  with  a  letter  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  British  Burmah,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  appear :  "  Minister  requests  that 
the  Chief  Commissioner  will  cause  the  British  Gro- 
vemment to  order  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
stockade,  and  sheds,  and  stone  heaps,  which  the 
Kathfe  people  have  set  up  *  •  *.  If,  in  spite  of 
the  request  precisely,  distinctly,  and  definitely  pre- 
ferred by  the  Burmese  Government,  the  British 
Government  omit  or  delay  to  have  these  with- 
drawals effected,  the  Burmese  Government  will 
issue  instructions,"  {p.  11). 

The  stylo  of  this  letter  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
those  who  understand  the  Bast.  It  indicates  inso- 
lent defiance  on  the  King's  part.  In  fact,  he  was 
by  this  time  (autumn  of  1884)  hopeful  of  concluding 
an  alliance  with  France,  as  will  be  presently  seen. 

I  now  come  to  the  important  topic  of  the  Bur- 
mese King's  dealings  with  France.* 

•  An  authentic  sunimftry  of  Bormese  overtures  to  France, 
and  of  Frencb  ambitiQu  respecting  Burmah,  will  bo  fQand  in  the 
(luarterly  Reviwo  for  January  1886,  pp.  232-35. 
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The  first  mention  in  the  Blue  Book  consists  of  a 
telegram  from  the  Viceroy  (Lord  Ripen)  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  of  May  14th,  1883,  in  these 
words:  "Chief  Commissioner  Rangoon  reports  de- 
parture for  Mandalay  of  small  official  party  for  tour 
to  great  western  nations,  Europe ;  alleged  object  of 
expedition  scientific  and  industrial "  {p.  105). 

"When  these  Burmese  gentlemen  reached  Paris, 
they  turned  out  to  be  "high  officers  of  state," 
and  "envoys,"  forming  collectively  "a  Burmese 
mission,"  for  the  purpose  of  resuscitating  an  in- 
choate treaty  with  France  of  ten  years  previous 
(1873),  which  had  fallen  through.  Or,  as  an  alter- 
native, they  would  arrange  a  new  and  more  im- 
portant treaty.  They  remained  negotiating  at  Paris 
for  a  whole  year.  « 

Then  it  transpired  in  May,  1884,  that  in  their 
negotiations  they  were  trying  to  purchase  arms 
from  Trance.  M.  Jules  Ferry  tells  Lord  Lyons,  the 
Ambassador,  that  "they  were  holding  out  for  a  clause 
aathorising  the  free  passage  of  arms  through  their 
territory ;  bat  to  this  the  French  Government  were 
absolutely  determined  not  to  agree.  They  were  by 
no  means  disposed  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of 
arms  into  Tonquin  "  (p.  111). 

In  the  following  month  (June)  the  apprehensions 

of  the  British  Government  have  been  justly  excited, 

and  Lord  Kimberley,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India^ 

addresses  Lord  Granville,  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

q2 
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A  few  days  later  (July)  Lord  Granville  mstructs 
Lord  Lyons  at  Paris  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from 
the  French  Qovemment  a  definite  promise  that  the 
functions  of  any  agent  who  may  be  appointed  under 
this  article  (of  Treaty  of  1873)  should  be  purely  of 
a  commercial,  and  not  in  any  sense  of  a  political 
character"  (p.  116). 

Lord  Lyons  then  calls  on  M.  Jules  Ferry.  But 
the  French  Minister,  in  the  course  of  a  friendly 
conversation,  makes  some  remarks  that  are  not 
reassuring.  Inter  alia,  he  says,  "that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  commercial 
and  political  functions ;  "  and  that  the  French  and 
Burmese  were  about  to  become  neighbours"  (p. 
117). 

Then  Lord  Lyons  leaves  with  M.  Ferry  an  im- 
portant paper  "pro  memoria"  dated  11th  July), 
which  runs  thus : 

"  In  the  month  of  November  last,  Lord  Lyons 
had  the  honour  to  speak,  first  to  M.  Challemel 
Lacour,  and  afterwards  to  M.  Jules  Ferry,  of  the 
mission  from  Burmah  which  had  come  to  Paris ;  and 
he  begged  their  Excellencies  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
in  consequence  of  ita  vicinity  to  British  India,  and 
of  its  political  relations  with  that  empire,  Burmah 
occupied  a  peculiar  position  with  regard  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  one  which  gave  them  a 
special  interest  in  all  that  concerned  it.  Lord 
Lyons  has  spoken  frequently  in  this  same  sense  to 
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M.  Jules  Ferry.  He  hag  pointed  out  to  His  Excel- " 
lency  the  serious  objections  which  Her  Majesty's 
Gtovemment  naturally  entert-ain  to  any  special  alli- 
ance or  political  understanding  betwe0n  Burmah 
and  any  other  power;  and  with  reference  to  the 
negotiations  going  on  between  the  French  Foreign 
Department  and  the  Burmese  Mission,  he  has 
earnestly  represented  to  His  Excellency  the  feel- 
ings'of  Her  Majesty's  Government  adverse  to  the 
conclusion  of  any  agreement  between  Burmah  and 
a  foreign  goverainent  containing  stipulations  be- 
yond those  of  a  prirely  commercial  character.  Lord 
Lyoris  has,  moreover,  begged  M.  Jules  Ferry  to 
consider  that,  in  a  case  like  this,  caution  is  required- 
lest  even  commercial  stipulations  might  have  effects 
which  might  not^  be  apparent  at  first  sight ;  and 
has  presspd  upon  his  Excellency  the  importance  of 
not  forgen,ting,  even  in  making  commercial  arrange- 
ments with  Burmah,  the  very  peculiar  position  of 
that  country  in  relation  to  British  India"  (p.  118). 
A  few  days  later  {in  July)  Lord  Lyons  reports 
the  following  observations  by  M.  Ferry :  "  It  was 
quite  true  that  the  Burmese  desired  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  France,  but  the  French 
Government  were  determined  not  to  accept  any 
offers  of  this  kind.  They  had  no  intention  of  form- 
ing with  Burmah  an  alUance  defensive  and  offensive, 
or  any  alHance  whatever  of  a  special  character  *  • 
The  Burmese,  indeed,  asked  many  things,  and  par- 
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ticularly  demanded  facilities  for  procuring  arms; 
but  to  all  such  requests  the  French  Government 
turned  a  deaf  ear"  (p.  119). 

Here,  then,  is  an  important  testimony  as  to  the 
raal  purpose  and  intention  of  the  Burmese  negotia- 
tors. Still  all  that  the  proposed  treaty  amounted  to 
was  "  of  a  commercial  and  consular  character." 

A  few  months  later,  on  January  5th,  1885,  M. 
Ferry  tells  Lord  Lyons  that  Burmah  had  become 
a  neighbour  of  French  possessions,  and  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  make  treaty  arrangements 
with  regard  to  the  frontier. 

After  staying  in  Paris  eighteen  months,  the  Bur- 
mese officials,  who  now  style  themselves  ambassa- 
dors, or  envoys,  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  at 
Paris  with  the  French  Government.  On  16th 
January,  1885,  M.  Jules  Ferry  tells  Lord  Lyons 
that  it  had  at  last  been  signed,  and  intimates  that 
probably  the  French  Government  would  send  a 
Consul  to  Burmah  (p.  122). 

The  Burmese  envoys  then  start  for  Eome,  to 
revise  the  existing  commercial  treaty  with  the 
Italian  Government,  and  take  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  similar  arrangement  with  the  German 
Government  (p.  162). 

In  February,  1885,  Lord  Lyons  writes  at  Paris, 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aim  of  the  Burmese 
was  to  obtain  from  the  French  Government  such  a 
treaty  aa  would  enable  them  to  appeal  to  France  in  case 
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of  their  being  involved  in  difficultieB  with  England; 
or,  in  fact,  that  their  great  object  in  forming  rela- 
tions with  European  powers  has  been  and  is  to  find 
means  of  emancipating  themselves  from  the  special 
influence  and  control  of  the  Indian  Government. 
•  •  •  With  or  without  a  fresh  treaty  the  Burmese 
will  endeavour  to  form  in  practice  a  closer  con- 
nection with  France  than  has  hitherto  existed. 
With  a  view  to  free  themselves  from  English  con- 
trol, the  Burmese  have  ofEered  to  throw  themeelveB 
into  the  arms  of  France.  These  offers,  M.  Ferry 
assures  me,  have  been  rejected  by  the  French 
Government.  But  the  spirit  in  which  they  have 
been  made  will  continue  to  animate  the  Burmese ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  French 
power  to  the  east  of  Burmah  will  add  to  the  import- 
ance attached  by  the  French  Government  to  a 
country  of  which  M.  Ferry  already  speaks  as  about 
to  become  a  neighbour  of  France  "  (p.  123). 

Shortly  afterwards,  March  1885,  we  find  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  made  at  Paris  as  above 
described,  a  French  consular  agent  had  arrived  at 
Mandalay.  A  despatch  from  Lord  Dufferin's  go- 
vernment in  India  adverts  to  the  event  in  these 
terms.  "  The  presence  of  a  French  consular  agent 
at  Mandalay  is  likely  to  increase  our  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  the  Court  of  Ava,  and  to  prove  antago- 
nistic to  British  interests  "  (p.  125). 

Very  soon  afterwards,  April  1885,  we  perceive 
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that  the  anticipation  of  the  Government  of  India 
is  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  A  French  speculator  and 
engineer,  Bonvillein  and  Co.,  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
concession  of  various  ruby  mines  in  three  districts, 
and  offer  the  Burmese  Government  a  payment  of 
30,000Z.  annually  for  a  term  of  years  (rubies  being 
among  the  valuable  articles  of  Burmah  trade) 
(p.  169). 

Adverting  to  this.  Lord  Lyons  writea,  "  One  of 
the  first  results  of-  an  increase  in  commercial  inter- 
course between  the'  two  countries  (France  and 
Burmah)  will  be  strenuous  endeavours  on  the  part 
of  speculative  Frenchmen  to  obtain  profitable 
concessions  from  -the  Burmese  Government "  (p. 
161). 

.  This  anticipation  also  is  soon  fulfilled.  On 
25th  July,  the  Viceroy,  Lord  DuSerin,  telegraphs 
thus  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London ; 

"  French  Government  has  arranged  with  Burmah 
for  construction  of  railway  from  Mandalay  to 
frontier,  France  providing  two  millions  sterling, 
and  completing  in  seven  years,  interest  7J  per  cent. 
Also  for  bank  at  Mandalay  with  capital  2\  millions 
sterling,  Burmah  getting  requirements  at  12^  per 
cent,  and  giving  ruby  mines  and  revenues  of  Letpel 
for  security,  earth-oil  share  of  profits  and  Irawaddy 
duties  jointly  collected  pledged  as  guarantee  for 
interest — embassy  proceeds  immediately  to  France 
to  ratify." 
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On  29tli  July  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  British 
Burmah  (Mr.  Bernard)  telegraphs : 

"  Burmese  documents  have  reached  me  which 
confirm  account  of  Ava  negotiations  with  France. 
Matters  still  in  inchoate  st^e.  If  proposed  arrange- 
ments  concluded,  French  agents  would  dominate  all 
trade  and  chief  sources  of  revenue  in  Ava — conse- 
quences to  British  trade  and  interests  disastrous  " 
(p.  168). 

Among  these  documents  is  a  letter  from  a  French 
authority  in  these  terms : — 

"  With  respect  to  transport  through  the  province 
of  Tonquin  to  Burmah  of  arms  of  various  kinds, 
ammunition,  and  military  stores  generally,  amicable 
arrangements  will  be  come  to  with  the  Burmese 
Crovemment  for  the  passage  of  the  same  when  peace 
and  order  shall  prevail  in  Tonquin,  and  the  officers 
stationed  there  are  satisfied  that  it  is  proper,  and 
that  there  is  no  danger  "  (p.  170). 

The  Burmese  ambassador  on  his  way  to  Paris 
passes  through  Rangoon,  and  in  conversation  with 
the  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  admits 
that  these  proposals  had  actually  been  entertained 
by  tiie  Court  of  Ava.  They  originated  from  M. 
Trevelec,  the  gentleman  who  acted  as  interpreter 
or  assistant  to  the  Burmese  ambassadors  during 
their  stay  in  Paris  in  1883-4  (p.  170). 

Adverting  to  these  afEairs  Mr.  Bernard  writes, 
"  I  believe  this  much,  namely,  that  French  agents 
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are  trying  to  establish  themselves  strongly  at  Man- 
dalay,  with  a  view  to  joining  hands  at  some  future 
time  with  the  French  possessions  on  the  upper 
peaches  of  the  Red  River  (Tonquin)  "  (p.  171). 

After  consideration  of  the  detailed  documents 
which  have  reached  him  he  writes  on  July  28th, 

*'  These  agreements,  if  they  were  finally  ratified 
and  carried  out,  would  give  the  French  Govern- 
ment, OP  a  syndicate  on  which  the  French  Glovem- 
ment  would  be  represented,  full  control  over 

"  (a.)  The  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  Upper 
Burmah. 

"  (6.)  The  trade  by  steamers  or  boats  on  the 
Irawaddy  river. 

"  (c.)  The  only  railway  line  in  Upper  Burmah. 

"  (d.)  The  only  route  now  open  for  traffic  from 
British  ports  to  Western  China. 

"And  in  effect  these  arrangements,  if  carried  out, 
would  make  France  and  French  inBuence  altogether 
dominant  on,  and  would  in  the  end  exclude  British 
trade  from,  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Irawaddy. 

"These  consequences  would  be  disastrous  to  British 
interests  in  Lower  Burmah  (British)  "  (p.  173). 

Further,  it  appears  that  the  French  Consul  at 
Mandalay,  M.  Haas,  stated  that  "  he  was  pressing 
the  Burmese  Government  very  hard  to  have  proper 
treaties  made  with  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
and  to  get  each  of  these  countries  to  proclaim 
Burmah  as  a  neutral  zone,  and  thinks  that  it  can 
be  carried  through  in  about  four  months"  (p.  175). 
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This  was  stated  about  the  middle  of  July. 

It  transpired  afterwards,  23rd  Sept.,  that  the 
text  of  the  charter  and  agreement  for  the  Franco- 
Burmese  bank  had  been  prepared  in  Paris,  in  March 
1885,  by  a  Trenchman,  styling  himself  "  Bxplora- 
tor,"  and  had  been  accepted  by  the  Burmese  ambas- 
sador at  Rome  in  the  following  month,  April  (p. 
218).  The  text  consists  of  fifteen  articles,  which 
fully  justify  the  apprehensions  by  Mr.  Bernard  aa 
above  expressed. 

When  these  matters  were  represented  by  Lord 
Salisbury  to  M,  Waddington,  the  French  ambaasa- 
dor  remarked  "  That  when  he  himself  was  Foreign 
Minister  a  similar  ofEer  had  been  made  to  him  in 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  Burmah,  and  that  he  had 
absolutely  refused  to  maintain  any  communication 
with  the  apphcant "  (p.  170). 

On  28th  August,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  urges  that  the  Ambassador 
at  Paris  may  be  instructed  without  delay  to  commu- 
nicate to  theCJovemmentof  France,  thatHer  Majesty's 
Glovemment  will  not  allow  the  King  of  Burmah  to 
carry  to  a  practical  issue  such  conamercial  projects 
as  are,  without  doubt,  at  present  in  contemplation ; 
and  that  any  further  prosecution  of  them  will  neces- 
sitate such  prompt  and  decided  measures  as  may 
most  effectually  satisfy  the  paramount  rights  of 
India  in  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  and  protect 
the  interests  of  British  subjects"  (p.  177). 
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On  Sept.  9tli  Lord  Salisbury  states  that  **it 
would  not  be  in  the  power  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  acquiesce  in  the  transfer  to  any  person, 
who  was  not  a  British  subject,  of  control  over  any 
portion  of  the  Biirmese  revenues,  or  of  the  preroga- 
tives which,  according  to  eastern  custom,  are  usually 
yested  in  the  ruler  of  the  country  "  (p.  177). 

Then  on  Sept,  18th  M.  de  Freycinet  states .  that 
**  the  French  Gk)vemment,  on  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  what  was  occurring,  would  at  once 
take  steps  to  obviate  the  embarrassments  which 
there  was  so  much  reason  to  apprehend  "  (p.  209). 
On  Sept.  28th  M.  "Waddington  informs  Lord  Salis- 
bury that  "  the  French  Government  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  such  agreements  (aa  those  which 
have  been  mentioned).  They  had  given  no  kind 
of  authority  for  making  them,  and  had,  as  a 
fact,  no  knowledge  that  they  had  been  made" 
(p.  210). 

I  have  given  these  extracts  at  some  length, 
because  they  show  clearly  the  danger  which 
menaced  the  British  position.  They  prove  also 
that  arrangements  beginning  as  commercial  ended 
in  being  political  to  a  perilous  extent.  The 
events  too,  as  will  have  been  seen,  unfolded  them- 
selves with  startling  rapidity.  The  treaty  is 
concluded  in  January  1885,  between  France  and 
Burmah,  the  French  Consul  arrives  at  Ava  in  the 
spring,  and  by  midsummer  arrangements  are  made 
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which,  if  fully  completed,  would  have  placed  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Ava  at  the  disposal  of  a  French 
agency.  This  necessitated  prompt  and  energetic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  for 
instant  prevention.  It  is  true  that  the  French 
GK)vemment  very  properly  disowned  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Consul  .which  were  being  rendered 
abortive  by  the  British  protest.  But  had  not  the 
consular  measures,  been  frustrated  in  time,  had 
they  reached  the  stage  of  accomplishment,  then  the 
French  Government  might  have  adopted  a  different 
line.  They  might  very  conceivably  have  said  that 
they  must  accept  the  " fait  accompli"  and  could 
not  undo  what  had  been  done. 

We  may  now  leave  these  transactions  and  advert 
to  the  affair  of  the  Bombay-Burmah  Trading  Cor- 
poration. 

-  The  oppressive  conduct  of  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment towards  that  Corporation  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  brought  about  hostilities  ending  in  the 
annexation  of  Burmah.  But  this  conduct  did  not 
stand  alone,  being,  indeed,  connected  with,  or 
springing  out  of,  the  French  affairs  just  mentioned, 
as  will  be  seen  thus. 

On  20th  August,  1885,  Lord  Dufferin  telegraphs 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London ; 

"  London  Agents  Bombay  and  Burmah  Trading 
Corporation  state  that  on  false  pretext  of  fraudu- 
lent removal  of  timber  fine  of  £100,000  (ten  lacs) 
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has  been  imposed  on  Company  (Corporation),  and 
leases  cancelled  under  which  they  have  worked 
forests  in  about  one-half  of  British  Burmah  for 
twenty  years.  Action  attributed  to  petition  of 
French  Consul  to  the  Burmese  Ministers  that  if 
Company's  leases  were  cancelled  French  Govem- 
ment  would  take  them  over.  Company  requests 
assistance  of  Goyemment  as  large  British-Indian 
interests  are  at  stake  "  (p.  175). 

These  threats,  however,  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  for  on  June  17th  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner (Mr.  Bernard)  had  thus  addressed  the  Minis- 
ter at  Ava  : — "  Seeing  how  long  the  Bombay- 
Burmah  Trading  Corporation  have  worked  forests 
under  your  Excellency's  government,  what  large 
Bums  they  have  paid  to  His  Majesty's  Treasury, 
and  how  much  advantage  has  accrued  to  both  coun- 
tries from  their  timber  trade,  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner hopes  that  the  Corporation  may  be  able  to 
satisfy  your  Excellency  on  the  points  (in  dispute)  " 
(p.  182). 

This  is  said  after  every  facility  had  been  granted 
on  the  British  side  for  verifying  the  number  of 
timber  logs  that  had  passed  down  the  river,  and 
after  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  acquittances 
granted  to  the  Corporation  by  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment of  Ava. 

On  August  3l8t  Mr.  Bernard  reporta  that  the 
Corporation  had  been  ordered  to  pay,  by  way  of 
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duty  and  fine,  Bums  aggregating  about  23  lacB 
(230,000/.),  and  to  the  foresters  sums  aggregating 
about  6  lacs  (50,000Z.).  He  adds,  after  discussing 
variouB  points  in  the  casej  "  It  is  clear  that  the 
decree  is  based  on  insufficient  information  and  in- 
accurate data,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
sum  now  demanded  is  very  greatly  in  excess  of 
what  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  really  due, 
or  of  what  the  Corporation  can  possibly  pay.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  Corporation  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Ava  Government  have  been  encouraged  to 
make  the  present  demand  by  a  letter  from  the 
French  Consul  at  Mandalay,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  offered  to  take  up  the  contracts  for  the  Ning- 
yan  forests  in  case  the  contracts  with  the  Corpora- 
tion are  cancelled.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
London  agents  of  the  firm  have  addressed  a  formal 
notice  to  the  French  Government  to  the  effect  that, 
in  the  event  of  interference  with,  their  rights  in  the 
Ningyan  Forests,  the  Corporation  intend  on  the 
arrival  of  the  logs  in  British  Burmah  to  employ 
the  UBual  legal  remedies  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests  "  (p.  206). 

On  28th  August  the  Chief  Commissioner  writes 
to  the  Minister  at  Ava:  "If  His  Majesty  the  King's 
Government  would  be  willing  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion of  an  arbitrator  in  the  matter,  His  Bzcellency 
the  Viceroy  would  be  ready  to  appoint  an  officer  of 
judicial    experience    to    investigate    the   facts    at 
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Ningyan  and  Toungoo,  to  hear  the  statements  of 
His  Majesty  the  King's  forest  officers  and  the 
answers  of  the  Corporation,  and  then  to  arbitrate 
on  the  points  in  dispute  "  (p.  207). 

On  September  15th  Mr.  Bernard  reports :  "The 
extent  of  the  stake  which  the  Corporation  have  in 
their  undertaking  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that 
they  have — 

(1)  Several  thousands  of  employes,  of  whom 
perhaps  15  or  20  are  Europeans,  and  2,000, 
or  so,  British  subjects ; 

(2)  900  elephants; 

(3)  Nearly  10,000  buffaloes ; 

(4)  About  150,000  logs  of  teak,  in  different 
conditions  of  preparedness  for  export. 

They  have  all  these  employes  and  all  this  pro- 
perty in  Upper  Burmah.  I  suppose  that  the  value 
of  their  timber  and  plant  is  from  50  to  70  lacs  at 
least  (500,000/.  to  700,000/.)  "  (p.  213). 

Meanwhile  an  ambassador  had  been  sent  from 
Ava  to  reside  permanently  in  Paris.  On  his  way 
he  arrives  at  Rangoon,  and  on  Ist  August  (1885) 
presents  to  Mr.  Bernard  the  following  letter  from 
the  Burmese  Government : — 

"The  Burmese  and  French  Governments  have 
entered  into  a  permanent  and  duly  executed  treaty 
of  international  friendship  for  the  advancement  of 
their  mutual  interests.  In  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  that  treaty,  and  by  order  of  His 
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Majesty  the  King,  Wundaiikdaw  Thangyet  Wun, 
&c.,  &c.,  has  been  appointed  ambaesador  plenipo- 
tentiary, and  permanently  accredited  to  the  Conrt 
of  France  "  (p.  214). 

Ab  might  be  expected,  the  Calcutta  Chamber  of 
Commerce  take  the  alarm.  They  telegraph  to  Lord 
Dufferin  thus  on  the  26th  Sept. :  "  Telegrams  from 
Rangoon  Chamber  report  that  Burmese  ambassador 
conveys  to  France  signed  treaty,  giving  French 
Company  exclusive  privilege  to  construct  rail- 
ways, form  banks.  Upper  Burmah.  Treaty  pledges 
customs,  forest  revenue"  {p.  215), 

On  the  23rd  Oct.  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce address  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  to  the 
same  effect  (p.  225).  This  is  followed  by  a  similar 
representation  from  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  29th  Oct.  (p.  226).  Both  these  Chambers 
strongly  represented  the  danger  to  the  commerce 
of  the  empire  from  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ava. 

I  have  cited  these  various  extracts  because  they 
shew  that  the  treatment  of  the  Bombay-Burmah 
Trading  Corporation  was  not  an  isolated  case  of 
civil  wrong.  It  was  really  a  point  in  a  concatenation 
of  political  circumstances  menacing  to  the  British 
position  in  Ava.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
King  seized  the  occasion  in  the  autumn  of  1885,  to 
break  suddenly  and  violently  an  arrangement  of 
twenty  years'  standing  with  the  British  Corporation, 
in  order  to  favour  French  speculators  and  capitalists 
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with  the  encouragement  of  the  French  Consul.  It 
is  true  that  these  transactions  were  loyally  disowned 
by  the  French  Government.  But  that  Government 
does  not  appear  from  the  Blue  Book  to  have  said 
that  their  Consul  would  be  prohibited  from  repeat- 
ing his  intervention.  Nor  was  the  ambition  arising 
out  of  French  neighbourhood  to  Burmah,  as  re- 
peatedly indicated  by  M.  Ferry,  in  any  wise  dis- 
claimed. That  particular  Consul,  was  indeed  relieved 
from  his  duties  at  Mandalay,  but  only  on  the  ground 
of  health  (p.  232).  It  was  difficult  to  know  whether 
his  conduct  was  really  disapproved.  Another  Consul 
bad  been  appointed  and  another  Burmese  ambas- 
sador had  arrived  at  Paris.  The  King's  signed 
agreements  with  enterprising  French  subjects  were 
still  valid.  Notwithstanding  the  disavowal  of  official 
action  by  the  French  GJovernment,  th^e  agreements 
might  be,  indeed  would  have  been  brought  into 
operation  by  the  King,  had  not  the  British  inter- 
vened by  force.  As  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  justly 
remarks,  on  5th  October,  it  was  "  not  that  a  Con- 
vention had  been  concluded  between  the  French 
and  Burmese  Governments,  but  that  the  French 
Consul  at  Mandalay,  in  connexion  with  certain 
commercial  projects  of  a  French  capitalist,  was 
encouraging  the  King  of  Burmah  in  a  course  of 
action  calculated  to  cause  prejudice  to  his  own 
position  as  well  as  to  British  interests,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
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ment  to  permit  the  King  to  carry  such  projects  to  a 
practical  conclusion  (p.  211). 

This  situation  continued  notwithstanding  the 
diplomatic  assurances  which  M.  de  Freycinet  and 
M.  Waddington  had  been  good  enough  to  give  a 
few  days  previously. 

Then,  superadded  to  all  this,  as  the  last  load  of 
the  burden  long  piled  up,  there  came  the  incident 
with  the  British  Corporation,  as  the  most  flagrant 
base  in  the  whole  series  of  proTOcations.  It  proved 
that  the  King's  audacity  and  resolution  were  un- 
abated, and  that  he  would,  if  not  forcibly  stopped, 
continue  his  hostile  proceedings  until  the  British 
were  effaced  from  Ava,  and  his  country  was  placed 
under  the  protectorate  of  France.  This  left  abso- 
lutely no  honourable  alternative  but  war.  Apart 
from  questions  of  national  interest  as  set  forth  in 
the  foregoing  extraete,  the  British  Government  could 
never  have  abandoned  a  great  British  Corporation 
to  be  ruthlessly  pillaged,  and  massacred  in  event  of 
their  trying  to  defend  themselves,  close  on  the 
British  frontier.  This  violence  was  to  be  perpetrated 
under  pretexts  almost  as  flimsy  as  those  which  the 
wolf  in  the  fable  advanced  for  devouring  the  lamb. 
If  under  the  circumstances  the  British  Government 
had  tolerated  these  things,  it  would  have  flung  to 
the  winds  the  time-honoured  dictum  of  "  Givia 
Romaims  sum." 

Moreover,  if  military  operations  were  to  be  under- 
b2 
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taken,  there  was  not  a  month,  not  even  a  week,  to 
be  lost.  The  transit  must  mainly  be  by  the  Ira- 
waddy  channels.  The  river  is  uncertain  as  the 
water  foils  in  the  winter  time.  The  open  season  for 
European  troops  is  critically  short,  as  the  hot 
weather  begins  from  the  earliest  days  in  spring. 
The  Burmese  had  means  of  making  a  resistance  for 
the  overcoming  of  which  some  little  time  might  be 
required.  As  the  event  occurred,  their  reaistance 
proved  very  short,  but  the  British  authorities  could 
not  reckon  on  this.  They  were  rather  bound  to 
assume  that  the  Burmese  would  offer  such  warlike 
opposition  as  might  be  practicable.  If,  then,  the 
latter  weeks  of  autumn  and  the  first  week  of  winter 
in  1885  had  been  allowed  to  slip  away,  then  the 
undertaking  might  have  been  too  late.  Either  we 
might  have  failed  to  break  the  Burmese  power  in 
the  season  of  1885-6 ;  or,  we  might  have  been 
obliged  to  postpone  the  expedition  for  a  year. 
Within  a  year  there  might  have  been  dangerous 
developments  politically  in  the  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
sulas to  which  the  Burmese  kingdom  is  adjacent. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  neighbouring  and  friendly 
power  of  France,  we  were  bound  to  recognise  the 
marked  advance  which  that  power  has  been  and  is 
still  making  in  Tonquin,  Annam,  Cochin  China,  and 
Cambodia.  We  could  not  overlook  the  martial  part 
which  France  had  quite  recently  been  playing  in 
China.    Still  less  could  we  forget  the  uncomfortable 
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indications  which  French  influence  was  causing  in 
Siam,  a  county  which  touches  us  very  closely. 

The  option  thus  was  reduced  to  one  of  two 
alternatives,  either  to  allow  British  honour  and 
interest  to  be  relegated  to  complications  which 
might  prove  insoluble  here^ter,  or  to  bring  matters 
to  an  issue  and  arbitrament  by  armed  demonstration 
without  the  least  delay. 

At  length  we  reach  the  final  stage  of  these 
long  -  protracted  affairs,  immediately  preceding 
hostilities. 

When  the  King  of  Ava  finally  refused  to  re-open 
the  case  of  the  Bombay-Bnrmah  Trading  Corpora- 
tion, the  Viceroy,  Lord  DufEerin,  on  the  19th  Oct., 
1885j  instructs  Mr.  Bernard,  at  Rangoon,  to  send 
an  ultimatum.  Mr.  Bernard  replies,  that  he  will 
despatch  it  so  as  to  reach  Mandalay  by  30th.  His 
letter  is  dated  the  22nd  Oct.,  in  these  terms, 
addressed  to  the  Ministers  at  Mandalay: — 
.  *'  Your  letter  definitely  rejects  the  Viceroy's  pro- 
posal to  refer  the  questions  in  dispute  to  an  arbi- 
trator, and  refuses  to  permit  any  postponement  in 
the  execution  of  the  decree  against  the  Bombay- 
Burmah  Trading  Corporation.  I  am  now  to  inform 
you,  that  the  Viceroy  is  unable  to  accept  this  your 
reply.  As  the  offer  to  depute  an  arbitrator  has 
been  rejected,  the  British  G-ovemment  mast  now 
insist  upon  the  reception  by  your  Gi>vemment  at 
Mandalay  of  an  envoy,  to  be  sent  at  once  by  the 
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Viceroy,  and  upon  the  settlement  of  the  present 
dispute  with  the  concuirence  of  the  envoy.  It  will 
be  necessary  that  the  envoy  should  have  free  access 
to  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
asked  to  submit  to  any  bmniliating  ceremonies  in- 
consistent with  the  diplomatic  usage  of  western 
nations.  Pending  the  arrival  of  the  envoy  at 
Mandalay,  I  am  to  request  that  your  Government 
will  refrain  from  enforcing  their  claims  against  the 
Bombay-Burmah  Trading  Corporation;  and  I  am 
to  intimate  that  if  any  action  of  the  kind  has  been, 
or  should  be,  taken,  the  Gk>vemment  of  India  will 
act  in  such  a  way  as  may  seem  best  to  them,  with- 
out communication  with  yon,  I  am  further  to 
inform  you,  that  the  present  and  other  recent  inci- 
dents have  shown  the  necessity  for  the  permanent 
retention  of  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the  Viceroy  at 
Mandalay.  The  agent  will  be  supplied  by  the 
G-oveniment  of  India  with  a  British  guard  of 
honour,  and  a  British  steamer  will  be  furnished  for 
his  use.  Your  Gtovermnent  will  be  requested  to 
provide  him  with  a  suitable  residence  near  the 
river,  and  to  accord  him  the  honourable  treatment 
to  which  he  will  be  entitled  as  agent  to  the  Viceroy. 
There  are  two  other  matters  which  I  am  to  mention 
to  you.  The  British  Q-ovemment  will  expect  the 
Government  of  Ava  in  future  to  regulate  the 
external  relations  of  the  realm  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  the  Viceroy  of  India;  and  they  will 
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expect  your  Government  to  afford  complete  facilities 
for  opening  up  Britisli  trade  with  China"  (p.  253), 

The  terms  were  again  specifically  summarized 
at  the  close  of  the  letter,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
possible  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  ultimatum. 
It  was  stated  that  no  counter  propositions  could  be 
entertained,  and  that  a  plain  answer — either  of 
acceptance  or  non-acceptance — ^was  requested.  It 
was  added,  that  an  answer  to  this  ultimatum  was 
expected  on  or  before  10th  November. 

I  have  given  the  decisive  passages  m  exteneo  of 
this  despatch,  the  last  letter  ever  addressed  by  the 
British  Government  to  the  Court  at  Ava,  Half  a 
century  of  diplomatic  correspondence — always  more 
or  less  unsatisfactory,  sometimes  reaching  an  acute 
stage,  and  for  the  last  ten  yews  becoming  more  and 
more  embarrassed — ^had  at  length  ended  in  this  I 
Nevertheless,  the  terms,  though  peremptory,  were 
such  as  the  King  might  well  have  accepted.  By 
accepting  them  he  would  have  maintained  his  regal 
dignity  and  his  territorial  status.  He  would  have 
been  freed  from  foreign  complications,  and  shielded 
from  external  attack.  He  would  have  seen  his 
country  prospering  internally.  But  he  was  blinded 
by  fatuous  misapprehension  and  barbaric  pride.  He 
disregarded  the  elder  counsellors,  who  advised  peace 
with  timely  concessions.  But  he  heeded  the  prompt- 
ings of  violent  advisers,  who  urged  refusal  at  the 
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risk  of  war,  relying  on  the  assistance  of  foreign 
European  powers. 

The  information  must  have  reached  the  King,  at 
Mandalay,  on  30th  October.  On  4th  November  he 
gives  his  answer.  As  regards  the  Trading  Corpo- 
ration he  maintains  the  rightfulness  of  his  decree 
against  them,  but  sajs  that  "  if  they  present  a 
petition  he  will  be  pleased  to  look  after  and  assist 
foreign  merchants  so  that  they  should  not  suffer 
any  loss."  This  is,  of  course,  an  indefinite  answer 
from  him  to  a  precisely  definite  request.  It  is 
rendered  worse  by  the  additional  remark  of  his,  that 
as  he  has  said  this  much,  the  need  for  discussion 
regarding  the  case  between  the  two  Governments  is  at 
an  end.  In  the  mouth  of  an  Oriental  this  means  an 
ultimate  refusal.  As  regards  the  diplomatic  agency, 
he  says,  that,  "  if  the  British  Government  wish  to 
re-establish  an  agent  in  future,  he  will  be  permitted 
to  reside,  and  come  in  and  go  out,  as  in  former 
times."  As  an  answer  from  him  to  the  exactly 
formulated  request  of  the  British  Government  this  is 
held  to  be  in  the  minor  part  acceptance,  and  in  the 
major  part  refusal.  As  regards  the  opening  up  of 
trade  with  China,  he  gives  a  sufficiently  good  assu- 
rance.    Lastly,  he  offers  a  significant  reply  thus; 

"  About  the  future  regulation  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Burmah.  The  internal  and  external  affairs 
of  an  independent  separate  State  are  regulated  and 
controlled  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and  laws  of 
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that  State.  Friendly  relations  with  France,  Italy, 
and  other  States  have  been,  or  are  being,  and  will  be, 
maintained.  Therefore,  in  determining  the  question 
whether  or  not  it  is  proper  that  one  Government  (the 
British)  alone  should  make  snob  claim,  the  Burmese 
Grovernment  can  follow  the  joint  decision  of  the  three 
States,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  who  are  friends 
of  both  Governments  (British  and  Burmese) "  (p. 
257). 

Here  then  was  the  final  refusal.  Apparently  the 
King  hoped  that  the  British  Government  would 
forbear  upon  hearing  the  names  invoked  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Gtermany.  Such  was  the  straw  at  which  the 
drowning  King  would  fain  catch.  In  this  supreme 
moment  there  is  drawn  from  him  the  confession  that 
the  object  of  the  diplomacy  during  many  months  in 
Europe  was  to  build  up  such  alliance  with  the  Con- 
tinental powers  as  might  stand  him  in  good  stead 
when  the  rupture  with  England  should  be  impend- 
ing. Here  is  the  key  wherewith  to  unlock  those 
diplomatic  secrets;  here  is  the  clue  wherewith  to 
unravel  that  tangled  skein  I 

No  sooner  had  he  despatched  this  reply  than  be 
began  to  feel  that  this  fencing  with  ultimate 
demands  would  be  of  no  avail,  and  that  in  fact  all 
was  over.  So  three  days  later,  that  is  on  7th 
November,  he  resolved  upon  the  initiative  in  war, 
and  issued  the  following  proclamation  : 

"To   all   town    and  village    thugyes,   heads  of 
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cavalry,  heads  of  the  daings,  shield-bearers,  heads 
of  jails,  beads  of  gold  and  silver  revenues,  mine- 
workers,  settlement  officers,  heads  of  forests,  and 
to  all  loyal  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  the  royal 
empire.  Those  heretics,  the  English  kalas  (Indian 
foreigners),  having  most  harshly  made  demands  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  the  impairment  and  destruction 
of  our  religion,  the  violation  of  our  national  traditions 
and  customs,  and  the  degradation  of  our  race,  are 
makir^  a  show  and  preparation  as  if  about  to  w^e 
■war  with  our  State.  They  have  been  replied  to  in 
conformity  with  the  usages  of  great  nations  and  in 
words  which  are  just  and  regular.  If,  notwithstand- 
ing,  these  heretic  kalas  should  come  and  in  any  way 
attempt  to  molest  or  disturb  the  State,  his  Majesty, 
who  is  watchful  that  the  interests  of  our  religion 
and  our  State  shall  not  suffer,  will  himself  march 
forth  with  his  generals,  captains,  and  lieutenants, 
with  large  forces  of  infantry,  artillery,  elephanterie, 
and  cavalry,  by  Iftnd  and  by  water,  and  with  the 
might  of  his  army  will  efiace  these  heretic  kalas, 
and  conquer  and  annex  their  country.  All  royal 
subjects,  the  people  of  the  coimtry,  are  not  to  be 
alarmed  or  disturbed  on  account  of  the  hostility  of 
these  heretic  kalas,  and  are  not  to  avoid  them  by 
quitting  the  country.  •»»••••»»•  The 
royal  troops,  who  are  already  banded  into  regiments 
atMandalay,  will  be  sent  forth  to  attack,  destroy,  and 
annex  ••••••     To  uphold  the  religpion,  the 
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national  honour,  and  the  coimtry's  interestEi  will 
bring  about  threefold  good ;  good  of  our  religion, 
good  of  our  master,  good  of  ouTBelves ;  and  will 
gain  for  ua  the  important  result  of  placing  us  in  the 
path  to  the  celestial  regions  and  to  Nibban  Nir- 
vana "  (a  sort  of  transcendental  quietude,  or 
"beatific  rest")  (p.  257). 

This  was,  of  course,  a  declaration  of  war  gainst 
the  British.  It  is  euphemistically  styled  by  the 
Viceroy  and  the  Secretary  of  State  as  "  an  openly 
hostile  proclamation." 

Six  days  later,  13th  November,  General  Frender- 
gaat  was  ordered  to  cross  the  frontier  of  Ava  from 
British  Burmah,  and  to  advance  upon  Mandalay.  The 
British  proclamation  recounted  in  quiet  and  moderate 
language  "the  long-continued  series  of  provocations," 
as  shown  in  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the  Blue 
Book.  It  added,  that  the  King's  "administration 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  such  a  state  of  disorder 
as  to  fill  the  country  with  marauders,  and  to  expose 
the  neighbouring  British  territory  to  their  inroads." 
It  is  addressed  to  "  all  priests,  land-holders,  traders, 
officials,  and  other  residents  in  the  coimtry  of 
Upper  Burmah."  It  declares  that  "  none  will  have 
anything  to  apprehend  so  long  as  you  do  not  oppose 
the  passage  of  the  British  troops.  Your  private 
rights,  your  religion,  and  national  customs  will  be 
scrupulously  respected,  and  the  Government  of  India 
will  recognise  the  services   of    all  amongst    you, 
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whether  official  or  others,  who  show  zeal  in  assiatiag 
the  British  authorities  to  preserve  order"  (p.  231). 

The  shellinf;  of  stockades  and  river-side  forts  of  the 
Ira waddy  began  on  16th  November.  After  various 
operations  the  British  forces  arrive  within  30  miles  of 
Mandalay  on  26th.  They  are  met  by  King's  barge 
yfiih  a  flag  of  truce.  The  surrender  of  the  King,  of 
his  army,  and  his  forts,  is  demanded,  also  a  guarantee 
of  the  safety  of  Europeans  at  Mandalay.  On  the  27th 
these  terms  are  acceded  to,  and  the  next  day  Fren- 
dergast  advances  on  Mandalay  (p.  258).  The  King 
surrenders  and  is  put  on  board  a  British  steamer,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  conveyed  beyond  the  dominions 
which  have  ceased  to  be  his.  On  3rd  December  it 
is  officially  reported  that  the  royal  party,  consisting 
of  "  the  king,  queen,  and  queen's  mother,  the  kin- 
woon,  two  members  of  the  council,  three  woons, 
sixteen  princesses  and  maids  of  honour,  forty-three 
followers,  total  sixty-eight,"  are  in  British  territory 
(p.  260).  On  10th  December  it  is  further  reported 
that  they  have  sailed  from  Rangoon  for  Madras. 

Meanwhile  a  provisional  government  had  been 
established  at  Mandalay  by  GJeneral  Sir  Harry  Pren- 
dergast,  and  an  expedition  had  been  sent  up  the 
river  Irawaddy  to  Bhamo  (p.  262). 

On  31st  December  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  sets  forth  elabo- 
rately in  a  dispatch  to  the  Viceroy,  Lord  DufEerin, 
the  reasons  why  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  re- 
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solved  that  the  territories  of  Upper  Burmah,  formerly 
under  the  rule  of  King  Theebaw,  shall  betiome  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  The  despatch,  going 
back  to  1878,  adverts  to  the  unredressed  wrongs  of 
British  subjects ;  the  disregard  of  treaties  still  in  force; 
tiie  injury  to  commerce  on  the  Irawaddy.  It  recounts 
the  further  deterioration  of  conditions  already  bad 
on  the  accession  of  King  Theebaw ;  the  atrocious 
macisacres  ordered  by  him,  despite  strenuous  re- 
monstrances on  the  part  of  the  British  Government ; 
the  insolent  and  menacing  attitude  of  the  Bormese 
at  Mandalay  towards  the  British  Resident,  and  his 
consequent  withdrawal.  Then  it  is  stated  that 
"  fresh  atrocities  took  place  at  Mandalay ;  bands  of 
armed  Dacoits  roamed  at  will;  raids  were  made 
into  British  territory ;  Upper  Burmah  became 
completely  disorganized."  Nevertheless,  when  the 
Court  of  Ava  offered  new  proposals  for  a  treaty  to 
the  Gt)vemment  of  India,  "  a  most  friendly  recep- 
tion was  accorded  to  the  Burmese  Mission,  and  the 
Viceroy  (Lord  Ripon)  took  the  utmost  trouble  and 
pains  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  successful  and 
satisfactory  issue.  King  Theebaw  however  suddenly 
recalled  his  envoy."  •  •  •  •  « The  Court  of 
Ava  developed  its  policy  of  menace  and  hostility  to 
the  British  Government  of  India  by  the  despatch  of 
a  mission  to  Europe,  seeldng  alUances  with  foreign 
powers  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  poUfcical  and 
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commercial  arrangementa  whicli  could  not  but  con- 
flict very  seriously  with  Britiah  interests,  and  lead 
to  intrigues  by  foreign  agents  at  Mandalay,  the 
initiation  even  of  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
could  not  for  a  moment  tolerate.  As  long  as  the 
kingdom  of  Ava  occupied  an  isolated  position  the 
British  Government  could  afford  to  submit  to  much 
provocation,  but,  when  the  external  policy  of  the 
Burmese  Court  indicated  designs  which  if  pro- 
secuted with  impunity  could  only  result  in  the 
establishment  of  preponderating  foreign  influence  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Irawaddy,  it  became  impos- 
sible for  Her  Majesty's  Government  any  longer  to 
view  the  situation  without  considerable  anxiety." 

Then  the  despatch  recounts  the  case  of  the 
Trading  Corporation  and  the  conduct  of  the  King, 
"  instigated  in  all  probabihty  by  counsellors  outside 
the  Burmese  Government,"  and  amounting  to  "  xm- 
disguised  hostility  to  the  British  Empire."  After 
this  review  it  proceeds  to  say,  "  The  time  had  come 
for  terminating  the  deplorable  state  of  things  which 
had  grown  up  in  Mandalay.  Had  the  Government 
of  India  delayed  action  a  situation  would  have  been 
created  in  Upper  Burmah  most  prejudicial  to  the 
commercial  and  political  interests  of  the  Empire, 
and  with  which  it  might  have  been  difficult  here- 
after to  deal."  The  despatch  concludes  by  warmly 
acknowledging  the  "  judgment  and  decision  which 
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had  signalized  Lord  Dufierin's  proceedings  m  tlie 
accomplishment  of  a  most  anxious  task"  (pp.  263 
to  266). 

The  Blue  Book  concludes  with  the  proclamation, 
issued  on  New  Year's  Day  1886,  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  territories  formerly  governed  by  King  Theebaw 
will  be  no  longer  under  his  rule  but  have  become 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions." 

The  extensive  country  thus  annexed  is  rich  in 
soil,  in  agriculture^  in  forests,  in  minerals.  It  has 
the  remains  still  traceable  of  a  bygone  civilization. 
It  is  distinguished  by  scenery  on  a  noble  scale. 
The  following  is  a  graphic  description  of  the  mid- 
Irawaddy  valley,  given  by  Captain  (now  Colonel) 
Yule,  in  1855,  in  the  Report  of  his  Mission  to  Ava : 

"  The  hill  was  ascended  by  a  very  steep  and  fatigu- 
ing staircase  of  275  steps  •  •  •  But  the  view  would 
have  repaid  a  much  more  fatiguing  ascent  than 
this.  The  scene  was  one  to  be  registered  in  the 
memory  with  some  half  dozen  others  which  cannot 
be  forgotten.  The  Irawaddy  here  forms  a  great 
elbow  •  •  •  Northward  the  wide  river  stretched, 
embracing  innumerable  islands,  till  seemingly 
hemmed  in  and  lost  among  the  mountains.  Behind 
us,  curving  rapidly  round  the  point  on  which  we 
stood,  it  passed  away  to  the  westward  and  was  lost 
in  the  blaze  of  a  dazzling  sunset.  North-westward 
runs  the  little  barren  broken  ridges  of  Sagain,  every 
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point  and  spur  of  whicli  was  marked  by  some 
monastic  building  or  pagoda.  Nearly  opposite  to 
us  lay  Amerapora,  with  just  enough  haze  upon  its 
temples  and  towera  to  lend  them  all  the  magic  of 
an  Italian  city.  A  great  beU-shaped  spire,  rising 
faintly  white  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  might  well 
pass  for  a  great  Duomo.  You  could  not  discern 
that  the  domes  and  spires  were  those  of  dead 
heathen  masses  of  brickwork,  and  that  the  body  of 
the  city  was  bamboo  and  thatch.  It  might  have  been 
.Venice  it  looked  so  beautifnl.  Behind  it  rose  range 
.after  range  of  mountains  robed  in  blue  enchant* 
ment.  Between  our  station  and  the  river  was  only 
a  barren  strip  of  intense  green  foliage,  mingled 
with  white  temple,  spires,  and  cottage  roofs.  The 
great  elbow  of  the  river  below  us,  mirroring  the 
shadows  of  the  woods  on  its  banks  and  the  glowing 
clouds  above,  had  been  like  a  lake  were  it  not  that 
the  downward  drift  of  the  war-boats  as  they  crossed 
and  re-crossed  marked  so  distinctly  the  current  of 
the  kingly  stream.  The  high  bank  of  the  river 
opposite  Sagain  eastward  was  seen  to  be  a  long  belt 
of  island  covered  with  glorious  foliage ;  only  here 
and  there  rose  an  unwooded  crest  crowned  with  its 
Gybeleian  coronet  of  towers.  Behind  this  were 
numerous  other  wooded  islands  or  isolated  villages 
and  temples  and  monasteries  rising  directly  out  of 
the  flood-waters.      Southwards,   across  the  river. 
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was  the  old  city  of  Ava,  now  a  thicket  of 
gardens  and  jungle,  but  marked  by  the  remaining 
spires  of  temples  "  (p.  64,  Mission  to  Ava). 

The  following  is  the  description  given  of  Chanta, 
between  Bhamo  on  the  Upper  Irawaddy  and  the 
Yunnan  frontier,  by  the  late  lamented  Captain  G-ill, 
in  his  "  River  of  the  Golden  Sand." 

"  It  was  a  lovely  scene :  the  plain  was  covered 
with  rice-fields,  the  crop  nearly  ripe,  and  as  yellow 
as  a  September  cornfield  at  home :  dotted  over  it 
were  numerous  villages,  all  enclosed,  and  the  houses 
nearly  hidden  by  fine  bamboo  or  banyan  trees. 
Here  and  there  would  be  a  noble  old  banyan,  placed 
by  nature  on  the  summit  of  some  grassy  knoll,  that 
rose  up  from  the  midst  of  the  golden  meadows 
•  •  •  •  •  On  both  sides  rose  a  fine  range  of 
mountains,  then  slopes  diversified  by  woods,  patches 
of  cultivation  and  stretches  of  fine  grass;  and  wind- 
ing through  the  plain  the  fine  river  rolled  smoothly 
down  to  join  the  Irawaddy "  (p.  287,  condensed 
edition  of  1883). 

For  the  exploitation  of  this  beautiful  country 
railways  will  be  needed.  "We  cannot  doubt  that 
British  enterprise  will  be  at  once  directed  thither. 
Already  explorers  have  been  pioneering  in  these 
regions  with  a  view  to  finding  lines  for  railways. 
In  order  that  the  scope  of  these  v&rj  important 
projects  may  be    nderatood,  reference  should  be 
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had  to  tlie  sketoli  map,  appended  to  Colqiihoun's 
"Across  Ohrysfe"  (vol.  ii.).  A  line  is  proposed  to 
be  constructed  from  the  present  railway  terminus 
at  Tonngoo,  in  the  Pegu  province  of  British  Bur- 
mah,  to  Mandalay  and  Bhamo,  with  extension  to 
Assam,  in  India.  Then  a  new  line  is  proposed 
from  Moulmein  and  Martaban  (in  the  Tenasserim 
province  of  British  Burmah)  to  Zimmfe,  in  the 
Siamese  Shan  States,  to  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Mekhong,  and  thence  to  Talifoo,  in  Yunnan.  This 
project  would  be  connected  with  the  Upper  Burmah 
Railway  by  a  line  from  Bhamo  by  Moelmein  to 
Talifoo.  These  projects  are  discussed  by  Oolquhoun 
in  his  "Across  Chrysfe,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  105-190,  and 
pp.  233-236.  The  Hne  through  the  Shan  States 
from  Moulmein  is  thought  to  be  specially  promising. 
This  view  is  further  sustained  generally  by  Mr. 
Holt  HaUett,  the  successful  explorer,  in  his  address 
to  the  Royal  Greographical  Society,  in  November 
1885.  But  apparently  he  would  take  the  line  to 
the  east  of  Zimm^. 

The  result  of  these  projects  will  rivet  the  interest 
of  all  British  people  who  love  their  country  and 
desire  to  see  her  trade  so  developed  abroad  that 
there  may  be  never-fEuUng  employment  for  her 
industrial  population  at  home.  This  practically 
immense  field  might  have  been  lost  to  British 
enterprise,  and  transferred  to  a  foreign  competitor, 
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had  the  British  Grovemmeiit  not  forcefully  inter- 
vened during  the  autumn  of  1885.  That  loss  has 
now  heen  averted  by  timely  and  patriotic  action. 
If  hereafter  this  railway  system  shall  he  completed, 
then  a  new  leaf  will  be  turned,  over  in  the  Imperial 
volume,  and  a  fresh  chapter  will  be  opened  in  the 
history  of  Britain  in  the  Bast. 

Well  did  Lord  Randolph  ChurchUl  say  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  January  26th,  1886,  "  I 
am  proud  of  belonging  to  a  Grovemment  which  has 
added  to  the  dominions  of  the  Crown,  to  the  inter- 
prise  of  British  commerce,  and  to  the  area  of  civi- 
lization and  of  progress,  so  vast  and  valuable  a 
possession." 
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The  Chinese  Population.* 


Statements  of  the  population  by  the  Chinese  themaelyes — 
Application  of  a  scientific  test  to  these  statementa — Test 
derired  from  averages  of  the  Censns  for  India — Comparison 
between  China  and  India — Indian  averages  applied  to  the 
eighteen  Chineee  provinces — To  the  deltaic  'districts — To 
those  adjoining  the  Pacific  Ocean — To  the  inland  provinces 
— To  the  monntainons  frontier — To  Szechuen  and  Yunnan 
— Sammary  of  restflts  for  China  proper — Population  of  the 
central  Asiatic  platean,  a  dependency  of  China — Mongolia 
and  Tibet — Popalation  of  the  Chinese  and  the  British 
Empire  respectively — Total  number  of  Christians  in  the 
world  and  of  Bnddhists. 

The  population  of  diina  has,  from  its  vastness, 
long  been  among  the  marvels  of  the  ciTilised  world. 
Its  numbers  have  been  believed  to  exceed  those  of 
any  other  people,  ancient  or  modem.  But,  as 
Bcientilic  inquiry  in  recent  times  began  to  penetrate 
into  Chinese  regions,  doubts  arose  as  to  the  num- 

•  Paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  London,  Febru- 
ary 1885. 
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bering  of  tie  people.  The  Government  liad:  from 
age  to  age  been  nominally  ascertaining  the  number 
of  its  subjects,  and  setting  forth  the  results  of  the 
supposed  enumeration.  But  these  results,  instead 
of  showing  a  steady  decline  or  a  steady  iuc^ase, 
or  such  moderate  fluctuations  as  could  reasonably 
be  understood,  showed  violent  and  almost  incre- 
dible variations.  Though  some  of  these  variations 
could  be  explained  away  by  changes  of  territorial 
dominion,  yet  enough  of  them  remained  to  excite 
scepticism  regarding  the  reality  of  the  enumeration. 
The  of&cial  numbers  have  within  the  last  century 
and  a-half  ranged  from  436  to  363  millions,*  the 
general  idea  probably  being  to  the  effect  that  the 
population  is  about  400  millions  of  souls.  But,  apart 
from  scepticism  arising  on  general  grounds,  we  have 
of  late  been  repeatedly  warned  by  British  autho- 
rities specially  acquainted  with  China  that  the 
so-called  census  in  China  cannot  be  depended  upon, 
and  that  it  is  often  only  nominal.  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  the  number  last  published  in 
China  by  of&cial  authority,  about  350  millions,  is 
much  more  moderate  and  apparently  far  more 
credible  than  the  foregoing  estimates. 

Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  the  Chinese  people  is 

•  The  population  return  of  1842  of  436  millions  was  an 
estimate,  not  a  ceneoe.  The  highest  qgicial  cerutu  -was  that  of 
Siaking,  in  the  year  1812,  and  amounted  to  362,477,183. 
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one  of  tte  most  interesting,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
very  largest,  items  in  the  population  statiatics  of 
the  world,  it  is  well  to  see  whether  there  are  any 
means  of  testing  it,  and  of  forming  some  foundation 
of  piwbabiHty  on  which  an  estimate  can  be  built  up. 
Now,  fortunately,  such  means  are  supplied  by  the 
census  made  under  the  British  Government  in 
India.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  area  of  the  two 
countries,  India  and  China  proper  (exclusive  of  the 
Central  Plateau),  is  abont  the  same,  thati  s,  about 
1^  million  of  square  miles ;  in  both  countries  there 
are  long  basins  watered  by  great  rivers,  fertile 
deltas,  broad  plains,  and  numerous  mountain  chains, 
amidst  the  ofFshoots  of  which  there  are  branching 
valleys,  and,  on  the  whole,  many  tracks  that  are 
thickly,  together  with  many  tracts  that  are  thinly, 
inhabited.  In  both  countries  the  population  is 
most  unequally  distributed.  Respecting  India,  the 
popular  mind,  considering  the  existence  of  teeming 
millions,  which  is  a  fact,  imagines  that  the  country 
is  for  the  most  part  thickly  populated,  which  is  not 
the  fact.  The  truth  is  that  the  country  is  for  the 
most  part  thinly  populated,  but  in  some  districts, 
even  in  some  provinces,  the  population  is  dense,  so 
dense  indeed  as  to  make  up  a  tolerably  high 
average  for  the  whole  area.  The  position  of  Chiaa 
proper  is  precisely  similar.  Both  countries  are 
tmder  similar  conditions,  physical,  ethnical,  climatic, 
geographical.    In  both  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
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to  multiplication  of  tie  race.  In  both  the  popula- 
tion loTCB  to  congregate  in  favoured  districts,  to 
settle  down  and  multiply  there  till  the  land  can 
scarcely  sustain  the  growing  multitudes,  and  to 
leave  the  less  favoured  districts  with  a  scanty 
though  hardy  population. 

As,  then,  we  possess  full  data  regarding  the 
Indian  people,  collected  at  various  times'  during  the 
last  generation,  and  further  revised  by  a  general 
census  taken  in  1881,  we  may  fairly  reckon  what, 
according  to  Indian  averages,  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion is  likely  to  be.  From  that  which  is  know 
i-egarding  the  Indian  population  we  may  proceed 
tentatively  towards  that  which  is  not  accurately 
known,  or  is  almost  unknown,  regarding  the 
Chinese  population.  That  is  a'  legitimate  method 
of  deduction  in  aid  of  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
population  statistics  in  China  proper.  This  then 
is  what  I  propose  to  attempt  in  the  present  paper. 

The  Chinese  empire  contains  nearly  ^  milhons 
of  square  miles.  It  consists  of  two  main  divisions, 
first,  the  Central  Plateau,  containing  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  area,  and  secondly,  China  proper,  con- 
taining one-third. 

The  former,  or  the  Central  Plateau,  is  a  wondrous 
region,  comprising  long  chains  of  mountains,  vast 
snow-fields,  extensive  lakes,  wide-spreading  deserts, 
together  with  some  tracts  of  cultivation  near  rivers, 
and  some  broad  uplands  occupied  by  pastoral  tribes. 
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Its  area  is  enormous,  nearly  3  millions  of  square 
miles.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  exactly 
the  population  of  such  a  region,  and  no  known 
gverages  of  India  or  of  any  other  country  are  appli- 
cable thereto.  But  we  do  know  that  the  popula- 
tion is  very  scanty,  and,  relatively  to  the  area, 
is  small  in  the  extreme. 

The  latter,  or  China  proper,  has  about  1^  mil- 
lion of  square  miles.  This  area,  though  far  from 
being  uniformly  rich,  has  many  fertile  and  densely- 
peopled  tracts,  and  sustains  a  population  which, 
though  unequally  distributed,  and  iax  from  being 
homogeneous,  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  absolutely 
the  largest,  under  any  one  dominion  in  the  world. 
It  is  to  test  the  probable  numbers  of  this  great 
population  that  I  propose  to  apply  the  averages 
deduced  from  the  census  of  India. 

In  the  first  place,  the  average  of  the  population 
in  India  is  that  of  184  souls  to  the  square  mile,  the 
area  being  1,377,450  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation 253,941,309  of  souls.  If  this  average  were 
applied  to  the  area  of  China  proper,  or  1,533,650 
square  miles  (exclusive  of  the  Central  Plateau),  then 
the  population  would  be  estimated  at  282,191,600  of 
souls. 

But  let  us  apply  the  Indian  averages  to  the 
Chmese  provinces  in  detail.  There  are  eighteen  of 
such  provinces.  Of  these  provinces,  two,  namely, 
Pechili  and  Shantung,  are  partly  deltaic  or  alluvial, 
and  one,  Eiangsu,  almost  entirely  so. 
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Three,  namely,  Chekiang,  Fukien,  and  Kwan- 
tung,  are  littoral,  lying  along  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

,    Three,  namely,  Ganbwey,  Hupi,  and  Honan,  are 
rich  inland  provinces. 

Four,  namely,  Hunan,  Kiangsi,  Kwangai,  and 
Kweichow,  are  inland  provinces  of  lesser  though 
considerable  richness. 

Four,  namely,  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansu,  and  Yun- 
nan, are  hilly  frontier  provinces. 

And  lastly,  one,  namely,  Szechuen,  is  partly  rich 
and  partly  mountainous. 

Let  us  consider  these  several  groups  of  provinces 


The  Pechili  province  is  deltaic  and  alluvial  in 
those  portions  of  it  which  are  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho  river  and  its  affluents.  Many  of  these  streams 
ran  through  the  low  country  and  converge  at  Tien- 
Tsien,  whence  the  united  river  flows  into  the  PechUi 
Gulf. 

This  region  has  been  regarded  as  the  most 
densely-peopled  part  of  China.*  It  is  liable  to 
wide-spreading  inundations  when  the  rising  waters 
of  the  many  streams  fail  to  find  a  sufficient  vent  by 
the  channel  of  the  Peiho  between  Tien-Tsien  and  the 


*  Bnt  it  may  be  equalled  in  density  perhaps  by  the  districts 
of  Hankow  and  neighbourhood,  at  the  junction  of  the  Han 
river  with  the  Tang-tse-Kiang. 
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gulf;  indeed,  the  damage  from  these  floods  has 
been  ao  great  as  to  caiose  emigration,  and  thus  to 
thin  the  population. 

Its  southern  or  lower  division,  about  one-third 
of  the  whole,  is  generally  lowland  and  rich.  This 
division  contains  the  two  great  towns  of  Pekin  and 
Tien-Tsien.  But  the  upper,  or  northern  division 
(about  two-thirds  of  the  whole),  is  highland  or 
mountainous.  At  a  short  distance  north  of  PeMn 
there  is  the  mountain  range  along  the  ridge  of 
which  runs  the  "Great  Wall  of  China." 

Now  the  lower  division  may  be  compared  with 
the  Indian  province  of  Bengal,  which  is  deltaic  and 
alluvial,  with  a  dense  population  of  505  to  the 
square  mile.  The  upper  division  may  be  compared 
to  the  Chutia  Nagpore  province,  which  is  a  hilly 
tract  adjacent  to  the  Gangetic  delta  of  Bengal, 
and  has  a  population  of  130  to  the  square  mile. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  province  of  Pechili — 

The  lower  division,  or  25,000  square  miles,  at  505 
average,  12,625,000  souls. 

The  upper  division,  or  42,270  square  miles,  at 
130  average,  5,495,100  souls. 

Total,  67,270  square  miles  and  18,120,100  souls. 

Next,  the  province  of  Shantung  mainly  consists 
of  a  mountainous  projection  jutting  out  into  the 
ocean  and  dividing  the  deltas  of  the  Hoang-ho  and 
Yang-tse-Kiang.  It  is  a  classic  land  to  the  Chinese, 
being  much  frequented  by  pilgrims,  but  does  not 
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contain  any  great  town.  It  comprises  the  lower 
course  of  the  Hoang-ho;  it  is  traversed  by  the 
great  canal  constructed  to  join  artificially  the 
natural  water  highways  of  the  HoMig-ho  and  the 
Yang-tse-Eiang.  To  it,  then,  may  be  applied  the 
Indian  average  of  Bengal  and  Chutia  Nagpore  to- 
gether, namely,  408  to  the  square  mile.  This  would 
give  for  Shantung,  then,  53,760  square  miles,  at 
408  to  the  square  mile,  21,934,080  souls. 

Then  comes  the  province  of  Kiang-su,  entirely 
deltaic  and  alluvial,  which,  if  not  on  the  whole  the 
richest,  is  yet  the  most  uniformly  low-lying,  fertile, 
cultivated,  and  prosperous  province  of  China.  It  is 
traversed  almost  from  end  to  end  by  the  great 
canal.  It  contains  the  lower  course  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  It  has  the  great  town  of 
Shanghai,  To  it  the  Indian  average  of  deltaic 
Bengal  is  fairly  applicable. 

Thus  we  have  for  Eiang-su  40,130  square  miles, 
at  505  to  the  square  mile,  20,265,650  souls. 

Then  we  have  the  two  littoral  provinces  extend- 
ing down  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  namely,  Chekiang 
and  Fukien  (including  the  island  of  Formosa). 
They  are  partly  mountainous  or  hilly,  but  have 
some  plains  and  rich  valleys ;  they  contain  tea- 
producing  districts ;  they  have  the  great  towns  of 
Hangchow,  Ningpo,  and  Foochow. 

"With  these  may  be  compared  the  Indian  terri- 
tories of  the  Madras  presidency,  which  also  lie  on 
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or  near  the  coast,  with  very  rich  tracts  and  some 
mountain  ranges  inland.  The  average  density  in 
the  Madras  presidency  is  230  to  the  square  mile ; 
if  this  be  applied  to  these  two  Chinese  provinces, 
we  have  for  Cbekiang  35,660  square  miles,  at  an 
average  of  230  to  the  square  mile  8,201,800  souls; 
and  Fukien,  53,480  square  mil^,  at  the  same 
average,  12,300,400  souls. 

Continuing  our  view  down  the  Pacific  coast,  we 
see  the  province  of  Kwantung.  That  province  is 
traversed  by  the  Sei-Kiang  river,  and  contains  the 
estuary  and  the  town  of  Canton,  also  the  town  of 
Macao.  It  is  in  part  billy,  but  has  rich  plains  and 
valleys.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  Gujerat 
province  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  north  of 
Bombay,  which  province  has  a  population  of  260  to 
the  square  mile ;  thus  we  have  for  the  province  of 
Kwantung  104,190  square  miles,  at  260  to  the 
square  mile  27,089,400  souls. 

Leaving  the  Pacific  coast,  we  take  the  inland 
provinces  of  China.  Of  these  the  foremost  are, 
first  Honan,  containuig  the  middle  valley  of  the 
Hoang-ho;  then  Hupi  and  Gtenhwey,  containing 
the  middle  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and 
touching  the  shores  of  the  two  great  inland 
lakes.  These  provinces  contain  the  large  towns 
of  Hankow  and  Sachow;  they  produce  all  the 
best  and  characteristic  products  of  China,  and 
are    to    be    classed    among    the    fertile    agricul- 
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tural  districts  of  the  world;  they  do  not,  how- 
ever, form  an  unbroken  champaign,  being  for 
the  most  part  hilly,  though  intersected  with  rich 
plains  and  valleys.  They  are  of  courae  densely 
peopled.  The  best  parts  of  them  (say  one-third  of 
the  whole)  may  be  compared  with  the  middle  GUn- 
getic  basin  of  India,  including  Oudh  and  Behar, 
which  is  on  the  whole  the  finest  part  of  India.  Then 
one-third  (being -somewhat  leas  good)  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  North-western  provinces  of  India 
(exclusive  of  Oudh),  or  the  upper  Grangetic  basin. 
Lastly,  the  remaining  one-third  (being  still  less  good) 
may  be  compared  with  the  Punjab  or  the  upper  Indus 
basin.  Now  the  average  per  square,  mile  in  Oudh 
and  Behar  is  511 ;  in  the  North-western  Provinces 
(exclusive  of  Oudh)  373,  in  the  Punjab  176. 

Thus  we  have  for  the  three  Chinese  provinces 
the  following  estimate : — 


Honan 

Hnpi    

Ganhwey 


67,000  ■  23,672,980 

70,450  24,891,607 

48,460  17,122,180 


The  next  group  of  inland  provinces  consists  of 
Hunan  and  Kiangsi :  these  comprise  the  shores  of 
the .  two  vast  inland  lakes  Tungting  and  Poyang ; 
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ttey  have  several  tea-prodacing  diatriota,  but  they 
are  intersected  by  hill-ranges,  with  numerous  spurs 
in  all  direcfcionB ;  they  may  be  fitly  compared  with 
the  Indian  Punjab,  which  has  several  rugged  or 
poorly  cultivated  tracts,  but  has  also  several  rich 
and  populous  districts.  It  has  just  been  seen  that 
the  Punjab  average  is  176  to  the  square  mile. 

The  provinces  then  of  Hunan  and  Kiangsi  would, 
according  to  this,  have  the  following  population ; — 


Hunan 
Eiangsi  . 


83,000  at  176  to  the  sq- ' 
68,570 


14,608,000 
12,068,320 


The  adjoining  group  of  inland  provinces  consists 
of  Kwangsi  and  Kweichow.  Their  topography 
resembles  that  of  the  last  two  provinces,  but  they 
are  inferior  in  natural  capabilities,  and  have  suffered 
from  various  special  causes.  To  Kwangsi,  which 
contains  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sei-Eiang,  may 
be  applied  the  Indian  average  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, or  116 ;  this  would  assign  to  Kwangsi  a 
population  of  9,077,000  souls  for  an  area  of  78,250 
square  miles.  To  Kweichow,  which  is  inferior  and 
very  hilly,  may  be  applied  the  Indian  average  of 
the  Native  States  of  the   Bombay  presidency,  or 
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94 ;  this  would  give  to  Kweichow  a  population  of 
6,067,700  souls  for  an  area  of  64,650  square  miles. 

We  have  heretofore  been  proceeding  from  east  to 
west.  Following  this  course  we  reach  the  three 
mountainous  provinces  on  the  western  border  of 
China  proper  and  adjoining  the  Central  Plateau. 
These  are  Yunnan,  Shansi,  and  Shensi;  the  first, 
Yunnan,  comprises  the  upper  baein  of  the  Yang- 
tae-Kiang,  and  is  generally  mountainous;  though 
possessing  boundless  capabilities,  it  has  suffered 
much  from  special  causes. 

The  next  two,  Shansi  and  Shensi,  include  nearly 
all  the  upper  basin  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  they  too 
are  mountainous,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Great  WaU.  But  they,  though  in  many  parts 
Httle  cultivated  or  inhabited,  have  some  strips  or 
patches  of  fairly  peopled  country.  To  Shansi  and 
Shensi  may  be  fairly  applied  the  Indian  averages 
of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India  or  of  the  Hyder- 
abad Deccan,  or  of  the  Central  India  Agency ;  these 
are  respectively  116,  120,  and  123  to  the  square 
mile.  All  these  Indian  divisions  have  strips  of 
fertile  riverain  land  scattered  among  districts  bat 
little  cultivated.  Then  to  one-half  of  Yunnan  may 
be  applied  the  above-named  average  of  116,  and 
to  the  other  half  the  average  of  British  Burma, 
namely,  42. 

Thus  we  obtain  the  following  estimate : — 
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SqnMeMilM. 

SonlB. 

Shansi 

65,950  at  123 
81,190  „  123 
61,120  „  116 
61,120  „     42 

Shensi 

9,986,370 

Tonnan 

jhalf 

7,100,360) „ 

(    ,. 

2,570,820)  '      ' 

Next,  adjoining  Shensi,  is  the  wild  and  extensive 
proYince  of  Kansu,  whicli,  though  reckoned  a  part 
of  China  proper,  belonga  physically  to  the  Central 
Plateau,  and  is  in  many  parts  a  fearful  desert.  At 
least  one-third  of  it  must  be  uninhabited  ^id  may 
be  left  blank.  To  the  remaining  two-thirds  may 
be  applied  the  Indian  averages  of  the  Bajput^ia 
States,  or  78  to  the  square  mile,  and  of  Sindh,  or  50 
to  the  square  mile,  as  both  these  large  territories, 
though  partly  cultivated,  are  in  many  parts  very 
thinly  inhabited.  Thus  the  area  of  Kansu,  or 
262,520  square  miles,  would  have  an  estimated 
population  of  11,200,768  souls,  one-third  being 
taken  as  desert  absolutely,  one-third  at  an  average 
of  78  to  the  square  mile,  and  one-third  at  an  aver- 
age of  50. 

Lastly,  there  is  Szechuen,  next  after  Kansu  the 
largest  of  the  Chinese  provinces,  containing  166,800 
square  miles.  It  comprises  a  large  part  of  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  the  basins 
of  four  considerable  affluents.     It  is  almost  encir- 
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cled  with  mountains,  and  on  one  side,  the  west, 
these  mountams  are  snow-clad,  forming  part  of  the 
great  Yimghng  system.  But  it  has  several  large 
Tales,  and  one  magnificent  valley,  all  of  which  are 
fairly  inhabited.  ... 

The  character  of  this  extensive  province  varies 
so  much  that  a  single  average  applied  to  the  whole 
would  lose  some  of  its  significance.  It  would  seem 
fair  to  take  for  one-fourth  the  Indian  average  of 
Mysore,  generally  mountainous,  or  169  to  the  square 
mile,  for  one-fourth  the  average  of  the  Bombay 
Deccan  uplands,  or  145  to  the  square  mile,  for  one- 
fourth  the  average,  or  249,  of  the  Central  Punjab 
(including  the  divisions  of  Lahore,  Amritsar,  and 
Rawul  Pindee),  and  for  one-fourth  the  average  of 
the  Punjab  Native  States  in  the  Himalayas,  107,  or 
of  Assam,  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  103. 

This  would  give — 


Jof  Sze 
i 
t 
i 


,700  square  miles  at  169 

7,047,300 

146 

6,0«,500 

249 

10,383,300 

103 

4,295,100 

27,772,200 


I  miist  now  summarise  the 
tion  thus  obtained  as  follows : — 


estimates  of  popula- 
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FroTince. 

— ■     1    ^XK- 

^zr^ 

Pechili 
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53,760 
40,130 
35,660 
53,480 

104,190 
67,000 
70,450 
48,460 
83,000 
68,570 
78,260 
64,550 

122,420 
65,950 
81,190 

262,520 

166,800* 

21,934,080 
20,265,650 
8,201,800 
12,300,400 
27,089.400 
23,672,980 
24,891,980 
17,122.180 
14,608,000 
12,068,320 
9,077,000 
6,067,700 
9,671,180 
8,111,816 
9,986,370 
11,200,768 
27,772,200 

408 

605 

230 

230 

166 

1,533,650 

282,161,923 

In  round  numbers,  then,  by  an  estimate  formed 
upon  known  averages  of  India,  the  population  of 
China  proper  would  apparently  amount  to  282  mil- 

•  There  are  doubts  regarding  this  area  of  Szecfauen.  It  is 
set  down  by  Bome  at  220,000  square  miles.  If  this  be  so,  then 
an  addition  of  perhaps  eight  millions  might  have  to  be  made  in 
this  estimate  of  the  population. 
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lions,  with  a  general  incidence  of  183  to  the  square 
mile  on  an  area  of  1^  million  of  square  miles.  This 
estimate  will  bear  comparison  with  the  latest  official 
returns  obtained  from  China,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 


FroriDce. 

FopnUtioD 

EBtimate  from 
Indiui  ATeraKM. 

Average 

Popnktion 

KCOTdiDgto 

OflicUlBetiuiu. 

Annge 

18,120,100 
21,934,080 
20,265,650 
8,201,800 
12,300,400 
27,089,400 
23,672,980 
24,891,980 
17,122,180 
14,608,000 
12,068,320 
9,077,000 
6,067,700 
9,671,180 
8,111,815 
9,986,370 
11,200,768 
27,772,200 

269 
408 
605 
230 
230 
260 
353 
353 
353 
176 
176 
116 
94 
79 
123 
123 
42 
166 

28,000,000 
29,000,000 
37,800,000 
8,100,000 
14,800,000 
19,200,000 
23,000,000 
27,400,000 
34,200,000 
18,700,000 
23,000,000 
7,300,000 
5,300,000 
5,600,009 
14,000,000 
10,200,000 
9,285,377 
36,000,000 

Shantimg    ... 

Kiangsa 

Cheldang    ... 

Futieii     

EwantiLng  ... 

540 
941 
227 
276 
184 

Qsnliwey    ... 

705 

KwangBi 

Kweichow  ... 

Tann&ii  

Shanai 

335 
93 
82 
45 

212 

Shensi 

126 

I^n^i" 

36 

Ssedraen 

210 

Total   ... 

282,161,923 

183 

349,886,386 

227 

t2 
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The  general  conclusion  may  be  that  the  latest 
Chineae  returns,  though  probably  in  excess  of  the 
reality,  do  not  seem  to  be  extravagant  or  incredible 
on  the  whole,  if  tested  by  the  known  averi^es  of  the 
Indian  census.  In  three  provinces  only,  Shantung, 
Kiangsu,  and  Ganhwey,  do  the  Chinese  retumB 
seem  excessive.  In  some  provinces,  on  the  other 
band,  the  returns  appear  to  be  too  low.  The  com- 
parison between  India  and  China  proper  is  complete, 
as  I  have  applied  almost  all  the  various  averages  of 
the  Indian  census. 

There  remains  the  question  as  to  what  may  be  the 
population  of  the  Central  Plateau  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  including  Mongolia,  Tibet, 
Yarkand,  Gobi,  and  other  tracts.  ■  So  much  of  that 
vast  region  is  sterile,  or  desert,  or  impossible  for 
human  habitation,  and  the  existing  population  con- 
gregated here  and  there  in  this  enormous  space  ia 
so  scattered,  that  the  known  averages  of  India  are 
not  applicable.  It  is  certain  however  that  the 
population  is  relatively  very  inconsiderable.  The 
outcome  of  the  best  estimates  that  can  be  formed 
by  explorers  and  geographers  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  population  may  for  the  whole  plateau  amount 
to  15  millions. 

If  these  15  millions  for  the  Central  Plateau  be 
added  to  the  282  millions  shown  above  for  China 
proper,  then  the  grand  total  for  the  Chinese  empire 
would  be  297  millions  of  souls. 
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The  exammation  of  Chinese  population  statistics 
will  become  interesting  in  many  respects,  but  more 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  prevalent  opinion  that 
China  is  much  the  most  populous  empire  in'  the 
■world,  and  the  followers  of  Buddhism*  greatly  out- 
number those  of  any  other  religion.  If  the  wtimate 
presented  in  this  paper  be  at  all  near  the  truth, 
then  the  population  of  the  Chinese  empire  hardly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  British  empire ;  and  the  Buddhists 
according  to  that  view  would  not  exceed  in  number 
the  Christians  so  considerably  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 


Discussion  on  Sib  Riohaed  Temple's  PAPEB.t 

The  President  of  the  Statistical  Society,  Sir 
Rawson  W,  Eawson,  said  that  before  the  discussion 
began  he  wished  to  read  a  note  which  Sir  Ruther- 
ford Alcock  published  in  the  Goniem/porary  Review 
in  December  1880,  in  an  article  upon  "  China  and 
its  Foreign  Relations."  He  regretted  that  Sir 
Rutherford's  state  of  health  prevented  his  being 
present  at  the  meeting  and  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, but  the  extract  would  show  what  were  his 

*  If  the  Chinese  are  all  BnddhUtB,  whicli  is  disputed. 

f  A.  discnadon  took  place  on  tMs  paper  at  the  Society's 
meeting.  It  is  too  long  to  be  repi-odnced  in  its  entirety  here, 
bat  some  of  the  moiit  important  paasagea  in  it  are  given. 
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viewB  with  regard  to  the  credibility  of  the  returns 
issued  by  Chinese  authority. 

"I  have  seen  lately  criticisms  on  the  oonunonlj 
assumed  population  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The 
Chinese  are  not  without  census  returns,  and,  as  to 
their  trustworthiness,  we  may  feel  certain  that,  as 
there  is  always  a  question  of  poll-tax  and  military 
conscription  in  eastern  countries,  any  error  will  not 
be  on  the  side  of  exaggeration  of  actual  numbers. 
No  complete  census  of  the  empire  appears  to  have 
been  published  since  1812 — sixty-four  years  ago. 
But  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-one  censuses  on 
record  since  the  year  1393  (the  twenty-sixth  of  the 
reign  of  Hang-whan),  besides  several  aggregate 
calculations  by  Chinese  authors.  Not  to  go  further 
back  than  the  censuses  taken  by  the  first  emperor 
of  the  present  dynasty  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  were  violently  resisted  by  the  Chinese,  their 
object  being  to  levy  a  poll-tax  upon  all  men  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  60,  and  to  get  at  the  actual 
number  of  those  fit  for  the  army,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  no  excess  over  actual  numbers  would 
be  returned.  This  was  in  1711 ;  and  the  next  was 
taken  at  the  time  of  Kienlung  in  1753,  and  fairly 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  previous  period,  as 
Dr.  Wells  Williams,  the  author  of  *  The  Middle 
Kingdom,*  assures  us,  who  examined  the  whole 
subject  very  closely.  Then  followed  a  census  taken 
in  1792,  the  year  before  Lord  Macartney's  embassy. 
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the  result  of  which  waa  given  by  the  Oommiseioner 
Chau  as  333  millions.  Possibly  he  may  have  had 
motives  of  national  pride  or  vanity  for  exaggerat- 
ing. But  Dr.  Morrison  gives  the  numbers  of  the 
census  (the  nineteenth),  as  recorded  in  Chinese 
works,  at  307,467,200;  while  the  census  of  1812  is 
considered  by  both  Drs.  Morrison  and  Bridgeman, 
both  competent  sinologues,  as  'the  most  accuiute 
that  has  yet  been  given  of  the  population,*  And 
this  places  the  number  at  362,476,188.  These  data, 
if  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  the  same  way  as 
those  taken  in  Europe  at  the  present  day,  are  at  all 
events  worth  more  than  the  '  guesses  of  foreigners 
who  have  never  been  in  the  country,  or  travelled  in 
it  only  very  partially.'  Finally  there  are  three 
other  tests  in  support  of  the  authenticity  and  trust- 
worthiness of  such  returns. 

"  1.  The  highest  population  ascribed  to  China  is 
not  greater  than  the  country  can  support,  or  than 
other  countries  can  show.  Thus  the  area  of  the 
eighteen  provinces  is  1,348,870  square  miles,  and 
the  averse  population  therefore  to  the  whole  in 
1812  would  be  268  to  every  square  mile.  According 
to  M'CuUoch,  who  also  called  in  question  the  tw- 
curacy  of  the  Chinese  census,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1831  there  were  212  to  the  square 
mile;  in  Ireland,  249;  in  France  in  1846,  223; 
in  Lombardy  in  1839,  260 ;  in  Belgium  in  1836, 
321 ;  and  in  Lucca  in  1839,  400. 
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2.  "  So  as  to  the  means  of  support.  A  report 
made  to  Baenlung  in  1745  gives  the  area  under 
cultivation  at  595,598,221  acr^,  and  a  subsequent 
calculation  places  it  at  640,570,221.  This  is  about 
the  same  proportion  as  in  England,  or  about  two 
acres  for  the  support  of  each  individual ;  whUe  in 
Ireland  it  is  two  persons  to  each  acre,  in  France  If, 
in  Holland  IJ  of  an  acre  of  cultivated  land  to  each 
person. 

3.  "So  again  as  to  the  rate  of  increase.  Whether 
the  Btarting  point  be  the  census  taken  about 
A.D.  1000,  when  the  population  was  set  down  at 
9,955,729,  or  that  of  1711,  there  is  nothing  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  latest  returns.  From  1711  to 
1753  the  population  increased  74,222,092,  being 
a  Uttle  more  than  6  per  cent,  per  annum  for  forty- 
two  years,  during  which  the  southern  provinces 
were  brought  into  more  complete  subjugation; 
while  from  1753  to  1792  the  increase  was  only  about 
2^  per  cent,  per  annum  for  thirty-nine  years,  and 
from  1792  to  1812  the  increase  was  54,126,679,  or 
an  annual  advance  of  not  quite  1  per  cent,  for 
twenty  years.  At  the  same  rate  the  population  at 
present  would  be  over  450  millions;  but  no  one 
has  assumed  this  to  be  the  number.  From  such  an 
estimate,  according  to  rate  of  increase,  would  have 
to  be  deducted  the  overflow  of  Chinese  in  all 
directions — to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Australia, 
California,  &c.,  a  couple  of  millions ;  for  the  waste 
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of  destructive  civil  wars,  and  two  or  more  great 
famines,  say  10  millions  more ;  and  we  shall  still 
have  over  400  millions.  If  we  compare  the  above 
rates  of  increase  with  those  of  countries  in  Europe, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  less  prolific  than  in  China, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  fully  borne  out." 


After  some  preliminary  remarks,  the  President, 
Sir  Bawson  W.  Rawson,  went  on  to  say  that  Sir 
Richard's  estimates,  founded  on  averages  derived 
from  the  census  of  the  Indian  population,  were 
sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less  than  the 
returns.  The  average  difference  of  the  whole  is 
twenty-four  less.  The  paper  afforded  a  guide  which 
might  lead  them  to  a  correct  conclusion,  and  he' 
hoped  that  somebody  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
question  would  consider  the  subject,  for  during  the 
two  days  since  he  had  received  Sir  Richard  Temple's 
paper  he  had  found  that  it  was  one  of  very  great 
interest,  and  one  which  might  be  very  usefully 
examined  by  any  one  who  had  the  time  and  the 
leisure  to  devote  to  it. 

Professor  Douglas  (British  Museum)  said  he  did 
not  place  so  much  faith  in  the  Chinese  census  as 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  was  inclined  to  do.  He 
regarded  the  censuses  taken  by  the  Chinese  Q-ovem- 
ment  as  untrustworthy,    and   he  agreed  with    Sir 
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Richard  Temple  in  thinking  that  the  only  plan  for 
getting  at  anything  like  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
population  of  China  was  by  the  comparative  method. 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  had  mentioned  two  censoses 
taken  in  the  years  1711  and  1753.  The  first  was 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  poll-tax  and 
establishing  a  system  of  conscription,  and  on  that 
occasion  the  returning  officers  gave  the  whole 
population  of  China  as  being  about  28  millions. 
In  1753  another  census  was  taken  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  system  of  relief  to  be  granted  in  cases  of 
emergency,  and  the  returns  then  swelled  to  a  total 
of  103  millions,  the  difference  between  the  two 
censuses  being  something  like  75  millions.  He 
merely  mentioned  that  as  an  instance  of  the  un- 
trustworthiness  of  Chinese  censuses.  OrientalB  as 
a  rule  took  no  interest  in  statistics,  they  never 
really  troubled  themselves  about  them,  and  they 
did  not  the  leaat  understand  their  value.  Such  a 
Society  as  the  Statistical  Society  would  have  no 
locus  stwndi  whatever  among  them.  If  a  consci- 
entious official  in  China  desired  to  make  anauthentic 
return  on  any  statistical  subject,  he  would  have  the 
greatest  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way.  Not  long 
since,  Mr.  Baber  (a  known  authority  upon  China) 
told  a  story  at  the  Geographical  Society  of  a  certain 
Chinese  prefect  who  was  ordered  to  make  a  return 
of  the  population  of  his  prefecture.     He  carefully 
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appointed  deputies  for  tlie  work,  and  among  them 
Bent  two  to  take  the  census  of  a  certain  city,  at  the 
sune  time  adopting  means  to  prevent  their  holding 
any  communication  one  with  another,  in  order  to 
insure  a  truthful  return.  On  the  completion  of  the 
work  the  two  officers  presented  returns  that  were  so 
completely  divergent,  that  the  prefect  concluded  they 
had  been  based  simply  on  guess-work,  and  handed  the 
two  deputies  over  to  the  governor  of  the  province  for 
punishment.  Again  be  sent  two  others,  who,  more 
cunningthan  their  predecessors, succeeded  in  commu- 
nicating with  one  another,  and  agreed  to  return  iden* 
tical  numbers,  viz.,  20,401.  This  identity  suggested 
as  grave  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  prefect  as  the 
divergence  of  the  earlier  return  had  done,  and  he 
therefore  took  one  of  the  deputies  aside  and  said, 
"you  say  the  population  in  the  city  is  20,401,  now 
which  was  the  one,  a  man  or  a  woman?"  The 
officer  was  so  startled  at  the  unexpected  question 
that  he  acknowledged  the  fraud,  and  he  with  his 
fellow-offender  was  also  forwarded  for  punishment. 
But  the  prefect,  being  determined  not  to  be  beaten, 
decided  to  go  himself.  Meanwhile  the  people  of 
the  city  had  become  so  alarmed  at  the  repeated 
arrival  of  deputies,  and  the  intended  arrival  of  the 
prefect,  that  on  the  news  of  his  approach  they  left 
the  city  in  a  body  and  hid  themselves  in  the  fields. 
The  prefect  on  entering  the  city  found  it  therefore 
empty,  and  in  despair  at  the  result  of  his  pertinacity 
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he  Ining  himaelf  at  the  city  gate,  clenching  in  luB 
hand  the  following  return :  "  Wuming  hiem.  Men 
none ;  women  none ;  children  under  14  none ;  total 
none."  But,  though  a  comparative  method  such  as 
Sir  Richard  Temple  had  adopted  might  lead  to  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  population,  it  could 
after  all  be  only  the  merest  approximation,  since 
in  a  country  such  as  China  large  districts  were 
repeatedly  subject  to  depopulation  from  famine, 
flood,  war,  and  pestilence.  About  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  in  the  provinces  of  Shansi  and  Shensi 
there  was  a  famine  which  was  said  at  the  time,  and 
he  believed  with  some  accuracy,  to  have  swept  off 
9  million  souls.  That  was  an  instance  of  the  kind  of 
processes  that  were  constantly  going  on  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  huge  empire  of  China.  In  speaking 
of  Shansi  and  Shensi  Sir  Richard  Temple  seemed  to 
treat  them  rather  too  much  as  though  they  were 
mountainous  provinces  and  nothing  more,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  were  agriculturally  very  rich 
provinces.  They  were  covered,  as  were  also  a  great 
part  of  the  province  of  Eansu  and  the  northern  part 
of  Honan,  with  a  deposit  of  loess,  extending  to  a 
depth  of  from  50  to  200  feet.  Loess  was  a  light 
friable  soil  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  it  was  from 
the  colour  imparted  to  the  waters  of  the  Yellow 
river  by  the  loess,  through  which  it  ran,  that  it 
derived  its  name.  It  was  so  porous  that  water 
percolated  through  it  with  the  greatest  ease.     The 
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consequence  was  that  throughout  the  whole  district 
the  water  was  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  country.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
loess  waa  that  its  cleavage  was  invariably  vertical, 
the  result  being  that  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which 
traversed  it  rose  perpendicularly  on  either  side, 
making  travelling  dangerous  and  road-maHng  diffi- 
cult. On  the  other  hand,  these  formations  served 
the  useful  purpose  of  affording  cave-dwellings  for 
the  people,  and  were  bored  like  rabbit-warrens. 
The  surface  of  the  loess  was  fertile  to  a  degree;  the 
farmer  had  but  to  scratch  the  soil  and  throw  in  his 
seed,  and  in  good  seasons  when  rain  waa  frequent 
and  temperate  he  was  rewarded  with  abundant  crops. 
In  dry  seasons  however,  when  there  was  no  rain  to 
moisten  the  ground  and  fertilise  the  seed,  the  light- 
surfaced  soil  was  easily  blown  away,  and  the  grain, 
exposed  to  sun  and  cold,  failed  to  germinate.  This 
was  the  cause  of  the  many  dreadful  famines  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  loess  country.  Sir  Richard 
Temple  had  estimated  the  population  per  square  mile 
of  PeohiU  above  that  of  Kwantung.  He  (Professor 
Douglas)  had  been  in  both  provinces,  and  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Kwantung  was  much  denser  than  that  of 
PechiU.  The  deltas  of  the  rivers  in  Kwantung 
were  exceedingly  rich,  and  the  population  was  large 
in  proportion.  On  the  other  hand  the  delta  of  the 
Peiho  was  very  poor,  and  largely  impregnated  with 
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Bait,  so  much  bo  that  for  miles  from  the  sea  nothing, 
not  even  graas,  would  grow ;  it  was  merely  a  mud 
flat.  Further  inland  wheat,  millet,  &c.,  were  grown, 
but  the  delta  waa  certainly  not  a  rich  one.  To  the 
province  of  Kweichow  Sir  Richard  Temple  gave  a 
larger  estimate  than  the  Chinese,  but  he  (Professor 
Douglas)  thought  the  Chinese  were  right.  Kwei- 
chow was  an  exceptional  province ;  the  climate  was 
very  unhealthy ;  the  water  was  very  bad ;  and  the 
Chinese  avoided  it  as  much  as  possible.  It  vraa 
very  mountainous,  and  waa  mainly  inhabited  by 
Miao-toze  tribes.  The  Chinese  population  was  very 
small,  and  would  remain  so  as  long  as  the  conditions 
continued  as  they  were.  He  thought  Sir  Richard 
Temple  had  made  a  mistake  with  regard  to  the  area 
of  Szechuen.  Tn  estimating  the  areas  of  some  if 
not  all  of  the  other  provinces  he  had  given  them  in 
statute  square  miles,  whereas  in  the  case  of  this 
province  he  had  reckoned  by  geographical  square 
miles.  He  (Professor  Douglas)  believed  that  the 
area  of  the  province  was  220,000  statute  square 
miles  instead  of  168,800,  and  then  the  larger 
population  estimate  of  the  Chinese  would  be  jus- 
tified by  Sir  Richard  Temple's  calculations.  He 
thought  Sir  Richard  Temple  was  nearly  right 
about  the  population  of  Yunnan.  It  waa  one  of 
those  unfortunate  portions  of  the  empire  that  had 
been  more  than  decimated  by  rebellions  and  wars. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Panthay  rebels  destroyed 
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and  depopulated  whole  dlBtricts  of  the  province ; 
but  such  was  the  recuperative  power  of  the  inha- 
bitants, that  already-  it  was  recovering  from  their 
ravages.  Both  agriculturally  and  as  a  metalliferouB 
region  it  was  eztremely  rich,  and  was  capable  of 
sustaining  a  very  much  larger  population  than  it 
now  possessed.  But  unfortunately  it  had  Uttle  or 
no  outlet  for  its  produce.  EngUshmen  had  tried  to 
reach  it  from  Burma,  and  the  French  had  tried  to 
do  so  from  Tonquin ;  but  both  attempts  had  failed. 
Within  the  last  few  days  however  Mr.  Colquhoun 
the  traveller  had  pointed  out  that  the  true  trade 
route  to  that  and  to  the  other  south-western  pro- 
vinces of  China  was  by  way  of  the  Shan  States  to 
the  north  of  Siam,  and  had  shown  that  there  were 
neither  political  nor  physical  difficulties  to  prevent 
a  railway  being  laid  through  the  plains  of  Siam  and 
the  Shan  States  to  the  frontiers  of  China.  This 
was  an  old  road,  and  was  well  known  as  the  golden 
road,  from  the  fact  that  the  wealthy  Chinese  traders 
passed  along  it  into  Siam.  The  towns  through 
which  it  passed  were  rich  and  populoiis,  and  it  was 
essentially  a  route  which  in  the  interests  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  should  be  opened  to  all 
comers.  If  England  did  not  lead  the  way  in  this 
enterprise,  France  would,  and  the  result  would  be 
that  in  Tonquin  and  Cambodia  French  goods  would 
be  admitted  on  conditions  which  would  make  com- 
petition with  them  impossible.    He  was  quite  certain 
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that  the  opening  of  the  route  to  foreign  commerce 
would  give  such  an  impetus  to  the  trade  of  Yunnan 
that  the  population  of  that  province  would  very 
speedily  be  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled. 

Sir  RichardTemple  said  his  figures  for  the  Chicese 
returns  were  taken  from  the  Statesman's  Year  Book, 
and  were  declared  by  Mr.  Keltie  to  be  derived  from 
the  moat  recent  official  returns  in  China. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Martin  said  it  was  well  known  that  the 
best  census  returns  were  subject  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  error  within  limits,  but  the  facts  stated 
by  Professor  Douglas  showed  that  in  this  respect 
the  extremes  of  east  and  west  met.  Perhaps  there 
was  no  country  where  census  statistics  were  taken 
with  such  elaborate  care  as  in  the  United  States. 
Americans  were  nothing  if  they  did  not  do  things 
on  a  large  scale,  and  every  township  and  city  was 
interested  in  making  its  return  as  large  as  ptesible, 
partly  from  rivalry  with  its  neighbours,  and  partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  representative 
in  the  legislature  depended  on  the  population.  The 
census  returns  had  therefore  been  sometimes  re- 
garded with  a  certain  amount  of  doubt.  He  men- 
tioned this  to  show  that  in  accepting  census  returns 
the  motives  for  which  they  were  collected  must 
always  be  taken  into  account.  Whatever  might  be 
the  population  per  square  mile  in  China,  the  ques- 
tion was  how  far  it  pressed  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence.   Did  the  people  eat  rats,  and  cats^  and  dogs* 
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and  mice  because  they  liked  them,  or  because  they 
had  nothing  else  to  eat  ?  He  regarded  the  question 
of  Chinese  emigration  as  one  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  within  a  generation  or  two  it  must  com- 
mand very  great  attention.  The  United  States  had 
found  it  a  very  burning  question,  and  seemed  to 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  they  would  not 
admit  Chinamen.  In  the  Australian  Colonies  there 
was  a  very  strong  expression  of  feeling  to  the  same 
effect;  but  he  did  not  think  the  Chinamen  would 
be  kept  out  in  the  end  by  any  reatrictions  which 
might  be  imposed. 

The  President,  Sir  Rawson  W.  Bawson,  said  that 
he  would  only  make  a  few  observatioiw.  Sir  Richard 
Temple  had  not  gone  beyond  his  original  intention, 
which  was  to  estimate  the  population  of  China  by 
the  population  of  India.  But  there  was  one  thing 
to  which  he  particularly  desired  to  call  attention. 
Under  any  circumBtanoes  he  thought  they  were  jus- 
tified in  giving  China  a  larger  population  than  many 
persons  were  disposed  to  admit.  The  United  States 
minister  had  recently  mentioned  250  millions  as  the 
probable  population  ;  while  Sir  Richard  Temple 
calculated  it  at  282  millions,  and  did  not  think  the 
latest  official  returns  of  350  millions  were  extrava- 
gant. The  discussion  had  been  confined  to  China 
proper,  and  had  not  referred  to  Manchooria,  Mon- 
golia, or  Thibet.  •  •  *  Sir  John  Bowring 
rather  i^eed  with   Sir  Rutherford  Alcock    that 
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a  certain  amount  of  credit  must  be  allcwed  to  the 
Chinese  estimates.  The  latest  Chinese  return  was 
for  1812,  or  seventy-three  years  ago.  «  •  • 
Taking  the  census  of  1762,  when  it  was  stated  at 
only  198  milhons,  and  adding  1  per  cent,  for  one 
hundred  years,  the  number  would  be  about  400 
millions.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  about 
300  souls  to  the  square  mile,  and  that  rate  would 
give  460  millions  for  China.  Taking  the  average 
of  British  territory  in  India  as  201  to  the  square 
mile,  it  would  give  302  millions  for  China.  Holland 
had  330  souls  to  the  square  mile,  at  which  rate 
China  would  have  506  millions.  In  Barbados  the 
last  census  gave  1,033  to  a  square  mile,  and  they 
were  not  cpwded  as  in  China ;  they  did  not  eat 
dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  mice,  and  did  not  live  upon 
rivers.  Sir  John  Bowring  wrote  :  "  The  enormous 
river  population  of  China  who  live  only  in  boats, 
who  are  bom  and  educated,  who  marry,  rear  their 
families,  and  die,  who,  in  a  word,  begin  and  end 
their  existence  on  the  water,  and  never  have  a 
dream  of  any  shelter  other  than  the  roof,  and 
who  seldom  tread  eicept  on  the  deck  and  boards 
of  their  sampans,  show  to  what  an  extent  the 
land  is  crowded,  and  how  inadequate  it  is  to  main- 
tain the  cumberers  of  the  soil.  In  the  city  of 
Canton  alone  it  is  estimated  that  300,000  persons 
dwell  upon  the  surface  of  the  river,  the  boats,  some- 
times twenty  or  thirty  deep,  cover  some  miles,  and 
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have  their  wants  supplied  by  ambulatory  salesmen, 
who  wend  their  way  through  every  accessible  pas- 
sage." That  would  give  an  idea  of  the  crowding  of 
the  population  of  China.  •  •  •  The  great  advan- 
tage of  Sir  Richard  Temple's  paper  was  that  it 
showed  by  a  comparison  with  India  a  minimum, 
and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  who  had 
sufficient  time  would  take  up  the  subject.  He 
offered  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting,  their  thanks  for  his  valuable  paper. 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  in  reply,  said  there  was  a 
large  river  population  in  India  as  well  as  in  China, 
and  he  had  applied  the  averages  to  districts  simi- 
larly situated.  With  regard  to  the  food  of  the 
Chinese,  he  would  rather  like  some  modem  autho- 
rity to  verify  the  statements  which  were  commonly 
accepted.  No  doubt  the  Chinese  did  eat  many 
extraordinary  things,  but  that  was  probably  not 
from  want  of  other  food.  Mr.  Martin  had  referred 
to  Chinese  emigration,  but  that  was  a  subject 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  paper.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  only  the  men  emigrated  as  a  rule. 
The  great  objection  that  the  CaJifomian  Americans 
urged  against  the  Chinese  was  that  they  did  not 
bring  their  wives  and  families  with  them,  and 
always  intended  to  return  to  their  own  country,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  become  respon- 
sible citizens.  That  was  one  reason,  probably,  why 
all  American  moralists ,  so  greatly  objected  to 
u2 
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having  the  Chinese  in  their  midst.  He  was  glad 
to  find  that  Mr.  Douglas  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  scientific  character  of  the  test  which  had  been 
applied  in  the  paper.  No  Englishman  had  ever 
administered  Government  over  a  large  number  of 
Chinese,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  exactly 
how  they  would  turn  out ;  but  the  character  of 
Indians  was  well  known.  Asiatics  were  decidedly 
un-statistical  as  well  as  un-mechanical,  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  a  Chinese  census  being 
worth  the  paper  it  was.written  upon,  unless  it  was 
carefully  supervised  by  Europeans.  He  had  en- 
deavoured to  supply  the  means  by  which  every  one 
might  judge  for  himself,  and  the  only  possibihty  of 
error  was  in  the  account  he  had  given  of  the  Chinese 
provinces.  No  living  EngUshman  was  competent 
to  say  with  entire  precision  what  the  character  of 
the  interior  of  China  was,  and  therefore  the  only 
question  was  as  to  whether  his  diagnosis  of  the 
different  provinces  of  China  waa  correct  or  not. 
There  was  a  margin  for  mistake  in  that  particular 
respect  only,  but  if  he  was  right  on  that  point  his 
averages  gave  useful  results.  With  respect  to  the 
averages  of  particular  countries  alluded  to  by  the 
President,  those  were  limited  areas,  and  statistically 
it  was  not  scientific  to  apply  to  vast  areas  averages 
drawn  from  small  areas.  The  average  of  Europe 
per  square  mile  waa  very  inconsiderable  compared 
with  the  average  of  England  or  Belgium,  or  any 
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other  highly-populated  country.  The  moment  a 
large  area  was  taken,  high  mountains  and  barren 
regions  must  be  included  in  which  the  population 
was  very  sparse.  He  felt  there  might  be  some 
doubt  about  his  description  of  Shansi  and  Shensi. 
Professor  Douglas  considered  that  they  were  agri- 
culturally rich,  because  the  soil  was  very  fertile ; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  it  necessarily  followed 
that  because  a  country  was  fertile  therefore  it  was 
well-peopled  j  and  he  believed  that  his  description 
of  those  provinces  was  not  far  from  the  truth — that 
there  were  parts  highly  cultivated  and  other  parts 
tiiat  were  not.  One  great  reason  for  the  reduction 
he  had  made  in  the  Chinese  return  with  regard  to 
Pechili  was  that  the  whole  of  that  province  was 
not  deltaic,  a  large  part  being  mountainous.  More- 
over, the  delta  was  not  quite  so  rich  as  was  com- 
monly supposed.  No  doubt  Kiangsu  was  very  rich 
and  populous,  but  he  had  taken  an  average  of  505 
per  square  mile,  and  surely  that  was  a  high  figure 
for  a  large  province.  Could  any  scientific  assembly 
believe  the  average  which  the  Chinese  return  gave 
of  941  to  the  square  mile  ?  It  was  quite  true  that 
Honan,  Hupi,  and  Ganhwey  were  rich  provinces,  but 
was  it  not  the  fact  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
mountainous  region  in  them  P  Errors  arose  because 
people  only  thought  of  the  very  rich  tracts  ;  but 
the  whole  area  should  be  taken  as  known  to  geo- 
graphers.     With  regard  to    Yunnan,   where    his 
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calculation  was  in  excess  of  tihe  Chinese  return, 
he  considered  that  he  had  taken  a  low  average.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  apply  a  scientific  test  to  Chinese 
statistics,  and  that  was  worth  much  more  than  the 
so-called  facts  of  Chinese  authority.  In  fine,  it  were 
vain,  in  his  view,  to  cite  Chinese  authority  for 
statistics.  He  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
all  such  authority  had  been  discredited.  Therefore 
he  had  applied  a  different  test,  regarding  the  value 
of  which  a  society  of  experts  like  the  Statistical 
Society  would  be  able  to  judge  for  iteelf . 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Thb  Bdsso-Afqhan  Fbontibb.* 


ProgresB  of  Knaaia  in  Cental  Asia — Afghas  bonndary  on  map 
in  Lord  Mayo's  time — Line  from  Serakhs  to  Khwija  S&la  on 
the  Oxhb — Position  of  Bnsaia  in  tbat  qoarter  at  the  time — 
Her  base  on  the  Caspiau — Ungland's  proposal  to  demarcate 
Afghan  boundary- line — Proceedings  of  Russia  therenpon — 
Tnrkomui  tribes  on  both  sideB  of  the  line — Rossian  move- 
ments on  Panjdeh  and  Znlfikar — Importance  of  these  tvo 
positions — Significance  of  Bnssia'a  advance— Her  vantage 
groands  along  the  Afghan  frontier — Her  strategio  points  on 
the  Oxns,  the  Morghab,  and  the  Hari-rfld— Her  possible 
railway  across  the  Turkoman  Steppes — Her  approach  to 
Herat — Objects  of  British  policy  in  conseqnence — Stand- 
point at  Herat  as  first  line  of  defence — Crossing  of  the 
Helmand — ^Value  of  Candahar  as  aecood  line  of  defence — 
Lord  Lyttoo  and  the  railway  from  the  Indus  towards  Pishin 
and  Qaetta — Third  line  of  defence  hereabouts — Attitude  of 
British  India. 

I  HAVE  by  appointment  to  address  you  on  a  subject 
which  18  now  most  grave  and  emergent,  and  will 

*  Speech  delivei-ed  before  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster, 
at  its  faonse-g&thering,  on  24tb  March,  1685. 
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continue  to  be  momentouB  in  the  future,  namely, 
the  Russo-Afghan  Frontier.  I  do  not  stop  now 
to  discuss  the  reasons  why  Russia  is  persistently 
causing  us  trouble  in  that  quarter.  But  it  were 
instructive  to  recount  the  steps  or  rather  strides  of 
her  progress  in  Central  Asia  within  this  generation. 
The  tendency  of  these  events  has  long  been  fore- 
seen and  declared  by  many  Englishmen  who  knew 
the  country  and  were  acquainted  with  the  diplo- 
matic moves  that  had  taken  place.  England  must 
judge  whether  these  manifold  warnings  have  been 
duly  regarded  or  not.  At  all  events,  that  which  has 
long  been  predicted  is  coming  to  pass.  Wolf,  wolf, 
has  been  repeatedly  cried ;  at  last  the  wolf  is  come 
and  is  at  our  gates  I  There  is  no  time  for  recrimi- 
nation as  to  whether  we  ought  ever  to  have  allowed 
this  to  happen.  It  has  happened  and  we  must  face 
the  fact.  "We  must  measure  its  consequences  and 
prepare  to  meet  them. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  has  occurred.  In 
1870,  when  Lord  Mayo  was  Governor-General  of 
India,  the  outcome  of  anxious  discussion  between 
England  and  Russia  respecting  Central  A^ia  was 
this,  that  a  limit  should  in  general  terms  be  fixed 
between  Afghanistan  and  Turkomania;  that  is, 
between  those  tribes  which  owed  allegiance  to  the 
Amir  of  Afghanistan  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
Turkoman  tribes  on  the  other  hand  who  obeyed  no 
ruler  at  all  at  that  time.     On  our  British  side  the 
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object  was  to  mark  off  the  Afghan  territory — which 
Russia  acknowledged  to  be  beyond  the  sphere  of 
her  political  operations — and  to  prevent  any  confu- 
sion between  the  Amir's  subjects  and  the  Turkoman 
tribes,  who,  being  lawless  or  masterless,  might 
perhaps  fall  under  the  Russian  sway.  Sir  Henry 
Durand,  one  of  the  first  political  authorities  of  the 
day,  waa  then  a  member  of  Lord  Mayo's  Govern- 
ment, and  so  was  I.  Well ;  a  line  was  proposed 
from  Serakhs  on  the  Persian  frontier  to  be  drawn 
straight  across  a  region,  more  or  less  desert,  to 
Khwaja  S&la,  on  the  Oxus.  This  was  clearly 
marked  on  the  ofBcial  maps;  and  to  that  Russia 
agreed.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  this  virtual  agree- 
ment, and  it  was  accepted  by  the  British  as  a 
tolerable  solution  of  one  part  in  a  large  and  com- 
plicated problem.  The  charts  with  the  line  marked 
on  them  have  since  been  always  open  to  universal 
inspection.  Serakhs  and  Khw&ja  S&la  are  well- 
known  points,  and  a  line  running  straight  between 
them  is  unmistakeable.  The  country,  being  mainly 
flat  and  unenclosed,  admitted  of  the  line  being 
drawn  with  straightness.  The  transactions  and 
the  correspondence  will  all  be  found  in  the  blue 
books  of  that  year  regarding  Central  Asia. 

The  case  was  so  clear,  the  Russian  outposts  were 
then  so  remote,  the  Russian  good  faith  was  so  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  that  no  reason,  not  even  a  pre- 
text, for  distrust  seemed  possible.      So  no  actual 
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delimitatioD  took  place,  tliat  is,  no  boundary  pillars 
were  set  up  on  the  ground  in  accordance  with  the 
map.  Thns  the  agitation  slept  for  a  while,  that  is, 
for  several  years.  At  that  time,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, Bussia  had  advanced  but  little  beyond  the 
Caspian ;  the  Persian  frontier  had  not  been  inter- 
fered with ;  Merve  was  still  independent ;  no 
Russian  outpost  had  been  seen  near  Serakhs ;  the 
Turkoman  tribes  acknowledged  no  sovereign. 

But  soon  Russia  began  to  move  from  her  base  on 
the  Caspian;  a  railway  was  laid  thence  to  KizlArvat, 
a  situation  commanding  part  of  Turkomania ;  the 
Attrek  districts  on  the  Persian  frontier  were  in  part 
portioned  off  to  Russia ;  the  country  near  Merve 
after  hard  fighting  was  subdued  by  SkobelefE;  Rus- 
sian outposts  were  ■planted  vig-a-vis  to  Serakhs;  and 
the  Turkoman  tribes  en  masse  were  submitting  to 
the  Czar.  Then  England  thought  it  high  time  that 
the  boundary  line  between  Sarakhs  and  Khw&ja  S&la 
should  be  demarcated.  Not  that  there  was  then  any 
doubt  as  to  Russian  loyalty  to  the  agreement ;  but, 
with  wandering  tribes  op  nomad  families  frequently 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  border,  it  was  but 
prudent  to  have  a  formal  delimitation  by  means  of 
boundary  pillars.  Accordingly  England  proposed 
that  this  should  be  done,  and  Russia  at  first  unre- 
servedly assented.  The  operation  was  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Special  Commissioners  on  both  sides, 
who  were  to  proceed  to  the  spot  and  to  meet  at  or 
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near  the  line.  On  the  British  side  an  officer  of 
high  rank  and  qualifications,  Sir  Peter  Lumsden, 
was  named,  Mid  started  for  the  place  in  the  autumn 
of  1884,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Eusaian 
Gkivemment.  On  the  other  hand  the  Russian 
Commissioner  was  nominated,  and  no  doubt  was 
entertained  in  England  that  he  would  reach  the 
line  about  the  same  time  with  Sir  Peter  Lumsden. 
When,  however,  Lumsden  reached  the  interior  of 
Afghanistan  and  was  approaching  the  line  he  could 
hear  nothing  of  his  Bussian  colleague.  This  led  to 
interpellations  from  England,  and  Russia  made 
some  excuses,  saying  that  her  Commissioner  had 
been  learning  his  instructions  but  would  soon  be 
there.  No  serious  inference  was  drawn  from  the 
delay.  Many  weeks  however  elapsed,  and  no 
Russian  Commissioner  appeared;  at  last  England 
waxed  impatient.  Then  by  deg^rees  the  Russian 
proceedings  transpired.  It  came  out  that  there 
was  a  reason  for  the  delay,  namely  this,  that 
Russia  had  been  diligently  employing  the  interval 
in  moviDg  troops  across  the  line,  in  passing  full 
eighty  mUes  inside  the  Afghan  territory,  and  in 
moving  upon  two  strategic  points  commanding  the 
two  main  communications  from  the  Caspian  and 
Turkomania  into  the  heart  of  Afghanistan !  Inter- 
pellations being  instantly  renewed,  Russia  said  that 
she  had  been  making  her  own  inquiri^  on  the  line 
and  beyond  it,  that  she  found  the  relatives  of  her 
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Turkomans  settled  across  the  line,  that  she  would 
like  to  include  them  in  her  dominions,  that  she 
would  not  join  England  in  demarcation  or  delimit- 
ation until  some  principle  should  be  settled  for  a 
revision  of  the  boundary,  and  that  an  f^ent  of  hers, 
M.  Lessar,  would  proceed  to  London  to  explain 
matters  to  the  English  Government ! 

Of  course  this  affair  is  dealt  with  in  a  consider- 
able correspondence.  I  have  given  only  a  summary, 
which  I  believe  to  comprise  the  real  substance. 
Those  who  advocate  the  Bussian  claim  will  urge 
something  in  reply  to  the  effect  that  the  map  was 
defective,  that  the  line  was  imperfectly  described, 
that  the  Amir  had  not  exercised  effective  sovereignty 
over  the  tracts  on  his  side  the  line  where  the  Rus- 
sians have  recently  advanced,  and  so  on.  But  these 
arguments  may  be  rejected.  And  Russia  must  be 
prepared  to  hear  many  Englishmen  say  that  she 
gained  a  march  on  us  in  the  dark. 

Again  it  will  be  alleged  that  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants on  the  Afghan  side  the  line  are  related  to  the 
Turkoman  tribes  on  the  Russian  side,  and  that 
therefore  Russia  ought  to  have  dominion  over  these 
inhabitants.  In  fact  the  relationship  or  kinship  is 
remote  rather  than  near.  But,  suppose  the  relation- 
ship to  exist  as  alleged,  why  should  the  fact  be 
turned  solely  in  favour  of  Russia?  Surely  the 
counter-argument  might  be  adduced,  njunely,  that, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  the  Turkomans  on  the  other 
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side  are  related  to  these  inhabitants  who  are  Afghan 
subjects  (under  the  British  protecting  wing),  there- 
fore those  Turkomans  ought  to  be  Afghan  subjects 
also.  Russia  would  be  surprised  if  the  logical 
tables  were  thus  turned  upon  her.  But  really  one 
argument  is  just  as  good  as  the  other.  These  two 
are  as  the  obverse  and  the  reverse  of  the  same  coin. 

Or  further,  if  Russia  by  advancing  beyond  her  line 
had  been  merely  hunting  up  some  stray  Turkomans 
allied  to  her  own  people,  and  had  half -inadvertently 
transgressed  in  a  region  wild,  desolate,  without  any 
clearly  visible  landmark — or  if  Cossack  borderers 
careering  about  in  the  desert  had  exceeded  their 
limits — the  case,  though  not  justifiable,  might  have 
been  venial.  But  not  so ;  indeed  there  is  a  dread 
method  in  the  madness  of  this  advance.  Eor  Russia, 
having  once  transgressed,  went  on  moving  straight- 
way and  directly  to  two  particular  points.  You 
win  see  instantly  from  the  nature  of  these  points 
that  they  were  the  real  objects  of  this  movement. 

For  what  are  these  two  points  ?  They  are 
Panjdeh  and  Zulfikar.  Now  Paujdeh  commands 
the  main  line  of  communication  from  the  Caspian, 
leaving  Merve  slightly  on  the  left.  It  is  situated 
near  the  point  where  the  road  bifurcates,  one  fork 
going  to  Herat,  the  other  to  Maimena  and  Balkh. 
It  is  about  150  miles  from  Herat;  a  low  mountain 
range  intervenes,  with  a  pass  sufficiently  good  for 
miUtary  purposes,  but  in  some  degree  defensible. 
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It  is  thus  the  most  important  locality  on  the  western 
or  north-western  border  of  Afghanistan.  An  enemy- 
master  of  it  could  threaten  two  parts  of  the 
country  simultaneously.  Zulfikar  is  on  the  road 
between  Serakhs  and  Herat,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Harirod  river.  That  road  is  comparatively  flat 
and  easy.  In  it  there  is  but  one  defensible  position 
where  an  enemy  could  be  stopped  in  his  advance. 
This  point  is  Zulfikar,  the  very  place  which  Russia 
is  occupying.  If  she  be  permitted  to  retMn  that, 
then  the  straightest  road  to  Herat  is  at  her  mercy, 
and  there  would  be  no  means  of  stopping  her  till 
she  got  to  Herat  itself.  The  distance  between 
Zulfikar  and  Herat  is  under  100  miles.  Thus 
Russia  has  deliberately  marched  straight  upon  two 
strategic  points  of  the  first  moment  within  Afghan 
territory.  Her  two  positions  thus  taken  up  dis- 
tinctly menace  Herat,  and  are  designed  to  be  pre- 
paratory to  a  possible  advance  into  the  heart  of 
Afghanistan.  Such  an  advance  could  have  had  but 
one  object,  namely,  the  embarrassment  of  England 
in  the  event  of  her  relations  with  Russia  being 
strained  by  reason  of  events  in  South-Eastem 
Europe  or  Asia  Minor, 

Once  more,  had  Russia  remained  on  the  line 
between  Serakhs  and  KhwAja  Sila,  there  would 
have  been  but  scanty  means  of  forming  a  military 
base  in  an  inhospitable  country  for  a  furtiier  ad- 
vance.    And  her  advance  would  have  been  for  some 
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distance  impeded  by  deBciency  of  water  in  a  dry 
and  tiiirBty  belt  of  country.  But  by  advancing  to 
Fanjdeh  sbe  has  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Murghab  riTer,  and  has  touched  the  spurs  of  MIIb  of 
which  the  top  ranges  supply  moisture.  She  has 
thus  got  possession  of  a  water  supply  where  she  can 
make  herself  comfortable,  and  where  she  can  at 
leisure  organise  a  base  for  further  advance. 

The  Russian  agents  are  saying,  after  their  wont, 
Why  quarrel  with  us  about  these  wretched  places, 
which  at  the  best  are  but  poverty-stricken  ?  In  fact 
the  places  may  be  comparatively  poor  at  present;  but 
their  capabilities  are  great,  and  their  strategic  value 
is  undoubted.  They  must  be  importMit,  otherwise 
BuEmia  would  not  have  taken  such  extraordinary 
measures  to  attain  them,  nor  would  she  have  incurred 
the  risk  of  a  war  with  England. 

She  must  know  that  ere  this  many  a  nation  has 
had  war  declared  against  it  for  faults  lighter  than 
the  fault  above  described.  In  fact  England  is 
already  anning  rapidly,  and  military  preparations 
on  the  British  side,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  are 
impending.  What  the  issue  of  such  prep^ations 
may  be,  no  man  can  at  present  say. 

At  this  moment  the  Russian  forces  at  Panjdeh  and 
Zulfikar  are,  according  to  the  latest  advice,  very 
small.  But  they  can  be  rapidly  augmented ;  and 
that  they  will  be  so  augmented  we  may  but  too 
cert-ainly  anticipate.     Of  course  Russia  ought  to  be 
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required  to  go  back  to  the  line  between  Serakhs 
and  Khw&ja  S&la,  whence  she  came.  But  in  these 
remote  localities  possession  is  hard  to  be  disturbed. 
There  she  is  at  Fan^deh  and  Zulfikar,  and  there  she 
will,  I  fear,  remain.  "We  may  wring  some  concessions 
out  of  her  in  detail,  but  they  will  not  amoimt  to 
much.  She  has  seized  her  vantage  ground,  and  her 
eviction  will  be  difficult.  Fieri  non  debuit,  factum 
valeat.  I  apprehend  that  nothing  remains  to  us  but 
to  adopt  counteracting  or  precautionary  measures. 
And  to  these  I  will  now  advert. 

Let  us  first,  however,  review  the  position  which 
Russia  has  at  length  reached.  She  has  now  suc- 
ceeded in  troubling  the  whole  of  the  northern  and 
western  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  except  that  piece 
which  adjoins  Persia  and  alone  remains  untroubled. 
Seizing  advantage  of  England's  dire  pre-occupation 
in  the  war  of  the  Indian  mutinies  of  1857,  she  sub- 
jugated Kokand  and  Bokhio^.  Later  on  she  dealt 
similarly  with  Khiva,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus  on 
Ihe  Aral  Sea.  It  was  understood  that  these  move- 
ments of  hers  were  but  preliminary  to  some  move- 
ment upon  the  Oxus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baikh 
on  the  line  which  has  been  the  military  road  to 
Cabul  from  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
subsequent  invaders.  Accordingly  soon  after  1860 
she  began  to  feel  her  way  to  the  Oxus.  By  1864, 
when  John  Lawrence  was  Governor-General,  her 
pioneers  and  avant-couriers  were  heard  of  on  the 
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north  bank  of  the  Oxus.  Shortly  afterwards  she 
began  to  interfere  with  Budakshan  and  with 
Wakhan,  a  mountainous  region  near  the  Pamir 
steppe,  the  source  of  the  Oius  and  the  "  Roof  of 
the  World."  This  enterprise  of  hers  in  the  most 
inhospitable  part  of  Asia  was  not  quixotic,  but  was 
devised  for  touching  the  British  Himalayan  frontier 
in  the  direction  of  Cashmir.  However,  in  the  time 
of  Lord  Mayo  and  Lord  Norfchbrook  (GJovemors- 
General)  she  was  checked,  or  permitted  herself  to  be 
checked,  gently,  behaving  on  this  occasion  with  more 
self-denial  than  usual.  The  British  argument  with 
her  was  this,  that  the  Oxus  inside  the  Himalayan 
ranges,  and  outside  them  on  the  Central  Asian  plain, 
was  to  be  the  Afghan  frontier.  But,  not  content  with 
advancing  up  to  the  northern  bank  of  that  river,  she 
evinced  a  desire  to  cxosa  the  water  and  proceed  to 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  bringing 
Balkh  under  her  sway,  and  touching  the  mountain 
passes  right  over  Canbuh  Her  poHtical  agents, 
under  the  guise  of  scientific  travellers,  actually 
"  prospected "  this  region — the  ancient  Bactria, 
This  was  about  the  most  comprehensive  claim  she 
had  yet  preferred ;  it  was  with  difficulty  repressed; 
whether  it  is  really  extinguished  no  man  can  say  until 
her  next  opportimity  shall  arise.  Then  in  1877-8  she 
despatched  an  envoy  to  the  Amir  of  Caubul,  Shere 
All,  despite  such  international  comity  as  might  be 
presumed  to   subsist  between  her    and    England, 
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despite,  too,  her  own  declarationB  of  noa-inter- 
vention  in  Afghanistan.  This  embassy  was  the 
immediately  provoking  cause  of  the  second  Afghan 
war  in  1878. 

Up  to  this  time  the  anxiety  of  BngUmd  referred 
mainly  to  the  northern  line  of  approach  by  Caubul 
— but  already  there  were  many  ominous  symptoms 
on  the  western  line  of  approach  from  the  Caspian 
by  Herat  and  Candahar.  Then  followed  the  train 
of  events  which  I  have  briefly  recounted  on  that 
line.  It  is  now  manifest  that  the  principal  advance 
is  to  be,  not  by  the  northern  approach  but  by  the 
western.  A  diversion,  a  feint,  a  subsidiary  attack, 
there  may  be  by  the  north  towards  Caubul,  but  the 
main  attack  would  be  delivered  on  the  west  towards 
Herat.  This  is  the  policy  on  which  Eussia  has  now 
settled  for  the  present.  She  may  of  course  chMige 
her  tactics  once  more.  But  geographical  research, 
British  as  well  as  Russian,  shows  that  this  western 
line  is  clearly  the  most  suitable  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses. Formerly  the  Turkoman  deserts  and  steppes 
were  deemed  almost  impassable  for  armies.  But 
though  difficult,  they  are  found  to  be  comparatively 
passable,  especially  with  railways,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  which  the  flat  steppes  offer  engineering  facili- 
ties. As  regards  the  levels  of  the  ground  a  railway 
can  be  easily  made  to  that  very  Panjdeh  which  we  are 
thinking  of.  It  is  indeed  in  course  of  construction 
already,  and  will  be  completed  in  due  time.    More- 
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over,  this  western  line  starts  from  the  Caspian,  wMch 
has  become  a  centre  for  military  movements  between 
Russia  in  Europe  and  Russia  in  Asia.  From  Moscow 
there  is  commimication  by  rail  to  Petrofsk,  north  of 
Derbend,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian.  Then 
there  is  communication  by  steamers  to  Krasnovodsk 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  thence 
there  is  again  a  railway  to  the  heart  of  TurkomMiia, 
which  will  doubtless  be  extended  ultimately  to  some- 
where near  Fanjdeh.  Or,  as  an  alternative,  the 
railway  might  be  taken  to  Serakhs  and  thence  by 
the  Harimd  Valley  to  Zulfikar ;  and  perhaps  from 
an  engineering  point  of  view  this  might  be  the  best 
line.  The  decision  will  depend  on  the  selection  by 
Russia  of  one  of  the  two  lines  as  the  fittest  for  her 
strategy  and  politics — that  to  Panjdeh  or  that  to 
Zulfikar. 

The  sum  total  is  this,  that  in  any  case  we  shall 
soon  see  Russia  on  the  Afghan  border  in  force 
within  100  miles  of  Herat,  seated  on  a  good  military 
base  close  to  that  border,  with  a  sufficient  military 
road  in  her  rear  to  the  military  basis  on  the  Caspian, 
the  said  road  being  already  in  part  superseded  by 
a  railway  and  likely  to  be  so  superseded  through- 
out  ere  long.  This  is  the  end  of  a  long-sustained 
series  of  manoeuvres,  diplomatic,  political,  strategic, 
on  the  part  of  Russia.  We  may  feel  indignation, 
regret,  or  other  sentiments  of  that  kind ;  but  it  is 
too  late  for  such  feelings  now ;  if  they  perforce 
x2 
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arise  they  had  better  be  cast  aside  as  vain  and  out 
of  date.  "We  have  sterner  work  before  us,  for  which 
we  must  brace  our  wills,  our  energies,  our  intel- 
lects. 

The  instant  and  constant  question  then  is  what 
should  England  now  do  under  these  grave  and 
perilous  circumstances  P 

In  the  first  place,  can  the  Herat  frontier  be 
guarded,  or  could  an  invasion  be  stopped  there  in 
limine?  Possibly  it  could  on  the  mountain  range 
near  Panjdeh.  Also,  if  the  Zulfikar  pass  shall  be 
retained  under  the  Afghans,  that  might  be  made  a 
sort  of  Thermopylse  with  defenders  of  a  Spartan 
temper.  But,  inasmuch  as  British  troops  could  not 
be  sent  to  so  great  a  distance,  and  as  the  border  would 
have  to  be  defended  by  Afghan  troops,  it  is  not  to 
be  seriously  expected  that  Russia  could  be  stopped 
there.  If  at  war  with  England,  she  could  undoubt- 
edly appear  in  arms  before  Herat.  Then  comes  the 
question  of  defending  Herat  by  the  Afghans  with 
British  guidance  and  support,  but  not  with  British 
troops,  for  these  troops  could  never  be  sent  so  isx 
from  their  Indian  base.  "Would  the  Afghans  then  do 
their  utmost  ?  Probably,  yes ;  if  England  promised 
to  stand  by  them  to  the  last.  They  were  once 
bitter  enemies,  as  we  know  to  our  heavy  cost,  but 
then  they  thought  we  meant  to  take  their  country 
from  them.  In  this  case  they  would  regard  the 
Russians  as  their  invaders,   and  us   as   their  de- 
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fenders.  As  they  are  good  haters  of  thoBe  who  are 
against  them,  so  they  are  good  friends  of  those  who 
are  for  them.  If  by  a  consistent  course  and  by 
loyal  conduct  we  had  convinced  them  of  our  friend- 
ship and  had  satisfied  them  of  our  determination  to 
respect,  and  if  necessary  to  maintain,  their  inde- 
pendence,— ^they  would  be  heartily  on  our  side  as 
i^inst  Russia.  Then,  if  we  bade  them  to  hold  out 
in  Herat  to  the  last,  they  would  try  to  do  so.  But 
they  would  expect  all  the  aid  we  could  give  them 
there,  excepting  always  British  troops.  We  could 
send  them  engineers  to  show  them  how  to  set  the 
fortifications  in  order,  someartillery  instructors 
and  some  ordnance,  also  some  political  officers  who 
would  be  acceptable  to  Afghan  susceptibilities. 
When  one  thinks  of  what  Eldred  Pottinger  did  at 
Herat  in  1837-8,  successfully  defending  the  place 
with  Afghans  alone  against  a  large  force  of  Persians 
aided  by  Russians ;  of  Williams  heroically  holding  out 
in  Ears ;  of  Plevna  for  months  defying  the  pick  of 
the  Russian  army — one  does  feel  a  hope,  that,  if 
hereafter  occasion  shall  arise,  there  will  be  once 
more  a  superb  defence  of  Herat  by  Afghans  under 
the  guiding  star  -of  some  British  officer,  checking 
for  weeks  or  months  the  Russian  advance !  The 
invaders  would  hardly  choose  to  move  on  towards 
Candahar,  with  Herat  in  their  rear  un-taken.  They 
would  regard  the  capture  of  Herat  as  obligatory, 
and  would  sit  down  before  it.     While  the  siege  was 
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protracted,  Russia  would  be  at  war  with  England 
everywhere;  the  methods  of  1854  might  be  re- 
peated, and  British  ironclads  might  be  thundering 
in  the  Baltic,  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  iu  the  Korth 
Pacific  waters.  The  spectacle  of  Russia  checked  at 
Herat,  and  pressed  sorely  by  England  in  several 
quartera  nearer  home,  would  have  a  moral  effect  on 
all  Asia. 

It  will  immediately  be  asked  whether  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Herat  would  stand  first-rate  modem 
artillery  ?  Probably  not ;  but  then  artillery  of  the 
highest  calibre  could  not  well  be  transported  thither 
from  Russia.  Meanwhile  the  walls  could  be  made 
capable  of  withstanding  ordinary  artillery  such  aa 
the  Russians  now  possess.  These  walls,  with  their 
bastions  and  towers,  have  been  heretofore  regarded 
as  impregnable  by  ordinary  resources.  Still,  modem 
gunnery  has  altered  greatly  the  value  of  massive 
masonry.  But  the  Afghan  earth  is  of  the  nature 
to  offer  stout  resistance,  and  a  mass  of  earthwork 
could  be  thrown  up  against  the  walls,  and  into  it 
the  cannon-shot  would  plunge  harmlessly.  Nor  is 
the  city — as  is  often  the  case  with  Oriental  fort- 
resses— so  placed  amidst  heights  as  to  be  commanded 
all  round.  There  is  but  one  vantage  ground,  or 
rather  two  points  lying  contiguously,  of  this  nature. 
They  must  be  fortified  and  held  in  force,  if  Herat  is 
to  be  held  against  a  civilized  enemy.  Precautions 
to  this  effect  should  be  adopted,  if  indeed  they  have 
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not  already  been  taken.  Thus  Herat  constitutes 
the  first  hne  of  British-Afghan  defence. 

After  Herat,  the  next  point  would  be  (Jerishk  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Helmand.  The  passage  of  such 
a  river,  if  resisted,  might  be  difficult  for  the  invaders, 
and  at  all  events  they  might  be  checked  and  detained. 
Still,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  reducing  Herat,  and 
were  advancing  in  force,  they  would  not  be  per- 
manently stopped  till  they  reached  Candahar. 

Now  Candahar  has  a  political  situation  of  almost 
unique  excellence.  It  is  on  the  high  road  from 
Herat,  either  to  Oaubul  or  to  India  by  the  Bolan. 
By  it  every  one  must  pass.  Facing  westwutls,  it 
has  its  right  on  the  road  to  G-huzni  and  Caubul,  and 
its  left  on  the  elbow  of  the  desert,  where  it  cannot 
possibly  be  turned  or  outflanked.  In  its  rew  are 
the  ways  to  several  passes  through  the  Suleman  or 
the  Bolan  mountains  to  India.  The  principal  of 
these  is  the  Bolan  Pass,  but  there  are  others  also. 
And  an  invader  could  not  approach  any  of  them 
without  first  forcing  Candahar.  The  city  is  forti- 
fied, of  course ;  and  it  cannot  be  commanded  from 
any  neighboiudng  heights.  It  cannot  be  approached 
from  the  west  without  crossing  the  Argandab  river. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  splendid  garden-cultivation, 
and  has  abundance  of  supplies  and  resources.  It  is 
about  90  miles — say  less  than  a  week's  march — 
from  the  new  British  frontier  in  Pishin,  near  Quetta. 
This   frontier   is    on  the   Khw&ja  Amr&n   range. 
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whence  to  Caudahar  the  road  is  comparatdTely  leVel 
and  easy.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  shall 
soon  have  a  railway  from  the  Indus  up  to  Fishin. 
Here,  then,  at  Candahar,  is  our  second  line  of 
deface,  and  a  capital  one  it  is  if  we  choose  to  make 
it  so.  Whether  its  defence  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  Afghans — as  the  defence  of  Herat — ^under 
British  guidance,  or  whether  it  should  be  under- 
taken by  British  troops  in  conjunction  with  tie 
Afghans,  would  be  a  question  for  decision  according 
to  the  policy  and  strategy  of  the  time.  But  if,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Afghans,  England  determined 
to  make  her  stand  at  Oandahar  with  her  own  troops 
against  the  Russian  advance,  she  could  do  so  per- 
fectly well ;  as  her  communications  with  India  in 
her  rear  would  be  complete.  If  Englimd  were  to 
elect  to  join  battle  decisively  there  for  the  Eastern 
Empire,  liien  she  would  fight  under  conditions  more 
favourable  to  her  than  to  Russia.  Then  victory 
will  incline  to  that  side  which  has  the  best  soldiers. 
And,  if  oar  men  shall  be  then  as  they  were  at  Alma 
and  at  Inkerman,  not  one  of  us  now  living  will 
permit  himself  for  a  moment  to  doubt  the  result  I 

Probably,  too,  for  the  sake  of  India,  it  would  be 
more  politic  (if  military  considerations  permitted) 
to  give  battle  at  some  point  beyond  our  own  proper 
frontier  rather  than  on  the  frontier .  itself .  The 
spectacle  of  a  deadly  contest  close  at  their  gates 
would  stir  profoundly  the  vast  Indian  population ; 
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and  the  spread  of  education  rendera  tie  Indians 
more  and  more  susceptible  of  these  emotions.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  were  better  far  to  wage  the 
fight  out  of  their  range  of  vision;  so  that  thej 
should  only  hear  of  our  enemy,  and  not  behold  him 
face  to  face.  It  is  difficult  to  enter  fully  on  a  topic 
like  this,  bat  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
drift  of  the  argument. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  line  of  defence 
on  the  British  frontier  itself.  In  regard  thereto,  I 
must  ask  you  to  turn  your  gaze  back  to  the  Indus, 
the  river  barrier  in  the  rear  of  that  frontier.  Let 
us  think  of  what  has  been  done  on  its  banks  from 
India  and  onwards  to  Pishin  on  the  Candahar 
border. 

In  1879,  when  the  tidings  came  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  Embassy  at  Caubul,  the  Afghan 
crisis  was  acute.  Lord  Lytton  was  then  Governor- 
General,  and  he  neither  flinched  nor  shrank  from 
dealing  with  the  emergency,  so  as  not  only  to 
retrieve  the  disaster,  but  to  turn  it  into  an  occasion 
for  still  further  strengthening  the  British  interests 
in  Afghanistan.  Among  the  several  measures  which 
he  then  with  aU  his  energy,  promptitude,  and  reso- 
lution ordered  to  be  undertaken,  there  was  one 
which  affects  our  discourse  to-night,  namely,  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  the  Indus  to  the  foot 
of  the  Bolan  Pass.  I  was  myself  placed  in  the 
general  command  of  this  operation,  and  within  a 
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very  few  months  the  line  was  carried  across  a  broad 
expanse  of  desert  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  near 
Sibi,  and  was  opened  for  military  traffic  from  t^e 
very  beginning  of  1880,  Lord  Lytton's  wise  in- 
tention was  to  carry  the  line  from  Sibi  up  the 
mountains  that  flank  the  elevated  plateau  of  Pishin 
to  the  Khw&ja  Amr&n  range,  leaving  Quetta  a  few 
miles  on  the  left,  but  with  a  short  branch  to  Quetta 
itself.  From  Pishin  the  line  was  ultimately  to  be 
extended  to  Candahar.  By  the  end  of  1881  the 
railway  was  to  be  carried  close  up  to  the  Pishin- 
Gandabar  border,  within  an  easy  week's  march 
of  Candahar,  with  its  strategic  position  as  just 
described.  But  "Ah  alitor  visum";  the  spring  of 
1880  saw  a  general  election  in  England  and  a 
transfer  of  power  from  one  great  Party  to  the 
other.  The  extension  from  Sibi  to  Pishin  was  given 
up,  and  the  operations  already  begun  were  sus- 
pended. The  following  year,  1881,  saw  the  relin- 
quishment of  Candahar  by  the  British  garrison. 
Afterwards,  in  1883-4,  when  the  subjugation  of  the 
Turkomans  by  Russia  became  known,  and  her  ad- 
vance to  the  Herat  border  was  foreseen,  the  English 
Government  resumed  the  project  of  railway  ex- 
tension from  Sibi  to  Pishin,  and  is  now  proceeding 
with  it  vigorously.  We  may  regret  the  time  that 
has  been  lost,  but  the  Grovemment  may  yet  redeem 
it.  And  we  may  look  forward  confidently  to  rail- 
way communication  from  the  Indus  to  the  border 
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of  soathem  Afghanistan.  At  any  point  then  in  this 
quarter,  England  may,  if  bo  minded,  make  her  stand, 
as  on  her  third  and  final  line  of  defence.* 

Meanwhile,  India  is  happily  loyal.  In  time  of 
peaoe  the  Indians  will  complain  and  cavil,  will 
clamour  for  improvemente — some  of  which  may  be 
wisely  granted.  In  time  of-danger  they  will  ponder 
on  the  consequences  of  revolution.  They  will  be 
for  England  a  Voutra/nce  as  against  any  other  power. 
Our  policy  should  be  so  to  conciliate  native  regard, 
so  to  foster  native  progress,  that  whAi  at  the 
moment  of  trial  India  shall  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  empire  she  may  not  be  found  wanting. 

*  I  hare  not  alladed  in  this  apeech  to  irliat  is  called  "  the 
Bcientific  frontier,"  because  that  is  an  ambigaons  phr&ee  which, 
il  followed  oat,  might  lead  nB  to  embarr&BBing  conclnaions.  An 
English  statesman,  indeed,  once  said  that  our  frontier  is  in 
pu-ts  onscientific.  That  ni&y  be  so,  bat  it  does  not  thence 
follow  that  we  are  to  be  in  qaest  of  a  scientific  frontier.  The 
central  Himalaya  is  indeed  a  perfect  frontier  of  itself,  bat  then 
it  is  a  frontier  against  nothing  in  particular,  for  there  is  no 
Power  of  importance  immediately  on  the  other  side  of  it  The 
western  Himalaya,  or  the  Indian  Cancasas,  is  a  frontier  for 
Cabal  as  against  Russia.  On  that  line  the  Khyber  near 
Peshawar  is  a  very  defensible  frontier  for  England ;  so  is  the 
pass  at  the  end  of  the  Knrram  Valley.  Farther  sonth  the 
Snleman  range  gives  a  straightly  marked  frontier  for  several 
hnndred  miles,  partly  bnt  not  wholly  defensibly.  To  the  south 
of  that  again,  the  frontier  is  of  the  natore  described  in  this 
essay. 
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Scenery  and  associations — Classical  education — £]zample  of 
Attica — ChriBtapIier  Wordsworth's  aentiment — The  season 
for  tionring — Coasting  steamers — New  railways — ^Uarching 
for  equestrians  and  pedestrians — Cessation  of  farigaudag^e — 
Political  affairs  —  The  general  election  —  The  Triconpia 
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Modern  Greek  language — National  nnity — Freedom  collec- 
tively and  individnaUj — Public  credit — Territorial  extension 
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Annexation  of  Theasaly — Army  of  Greece — The  judicial 
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Wlim  riwth  L*eed«maii'a  hirdiliood, 
When  TiuiM*  EpaminondM  nan  sgain, 
When  Atheu'  chlUnn  are  with  beaita  endued, 
When  Qreeian  nuMhen  ihall  giTe  birth  bi  men. 
Then  may'rt  thon  be  mtored;  bat  not  till  tben. 
A  thontand  jean  scarce  Mire  to  fonn  a  Btata; 
An  honr  maj  laj  it  in  tlie  dtut :  and  when 
Can  man  iti  ihattaT'd  iplendom  renoTate, 
Becall  its  riitMS  back,  and  Tanqnidi  Time  and  Fate? — 

CaidtSanld. 

By  the   following   extracts    from  my  journal    in 
Greece  aome  deacription  wiU  be  offered,  not  of 
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Hellas  in  her  glorious  and  deatUess  existence,  but 
of  tte  Hellenic  nationality  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Spring  of  1885,  such  a  description  as  can  be  com- 
prised in  a  brief  and  practical  essay.  To  attempt 
more  tlian  this,  very  limited  task,  would  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  my  essay. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  travelling  a  cultured 
Englishman  may  well  inquire,  "What  is  to  be  seen 
in  Greece,  and  for  what  should  a  traveller  resort 
thither  ? 

Should  he  go  there  for  the  sake  of  seeing  anti- 
quarian remains  and  the  specimens  of  ancient  Krt  P 
Hardly  so:  for  the  finest  and  choicest  of  these 
have  almost  all  been  carried  off  to  adorn  the 
several  capitals  of  Europe.  The  inquirer,  then, 
can  best  see  these  by  staying  at  home.  This  ex- 
patriation of  art-relics,  indeed,  took  place  either 
under  Turkish  rule  or  before  modem  Greece  awoke 
to  a  sense  of  their  importance.  The  Greeks  now-a- 
days  lament  this  in  vain,  and  by  laws  or  regula- 
tions prohibit  any  further  deportations. 

Should  he  go  there,  then,  to  see  the  ruins  of 
classic  fanes  ?  Hardly  for  these  alone,  inasmuch 
as  the  remains,  though  inestimably  precious,  are 
scanty.  A  fatality  has  attended  many  of  the  most 
famous  structures.  Several  have  been  overthrown  by 
earthquakes.  The  grandest  of  all,  the  Parthenon, 
was  blown  up  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
Some  have  been  submerged  by  deh-is  and  detriivst 
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and  even  by  alluvial  deposits.  The  sites  of  many 
are  being  laid  bare  by  exhumation  or  excavation. 
Probably  not  one  is  complete  in  exterior  and  inte- 
rior. The  Theseinm  at  Athens  is,  indeed,  nearly 
perfect  in  its  exterior.  But  the  Athenian  Acropolis, 
the  temples  in  ^gina,  at  Sunium,  at  Bassse,  are 
little  more  than  stately  skeletons.  At  Eleusis  count- 
less blocks  of  marble  are  strewn  about  in  wildest 
confusion,  still  showing  brilliant  white  against  a 
blue-sea  backgroimd.  At  Olympia,  the  site  of  the 
Gam^,  the  prostrate  pillars  of  Jupiter's  temple — . 
lying  in  a  line  like  soldiers  who  have  fallen  as  they 
stood  in  the  battle-field — are  veritable  "  ruinBB." 

Should  he  go  there  for  the  sake  of  the  scenery  ? 
■Hardly  for  that  in  itself,  apart  from  the  associa- 
tions. Fair  as  the  Greek  scenes  may  be,  there  are 
fairer  to  be  found  in  many  countries,  as  regards 
pictorial  effect.  Vivid  contrasts,  glistening  stone 
against  azure  sky,  sparkle  and  glitter,  lightness 
and  brightness,  colouring  brilliant  rather  than 
rich,  vivacity  and  smiling  beauty,  are  the  ohMrac- 
teristic  charms  of  the  Grecian  landscape. 

No,  it  is  the  genius  which  animates  everything 
material,  the  chain  of  associations  indissolably 
linked  with  the  places,  that  render  Greece  the 
cynosure  of  modem  eyes.  The  ideas  are  the  jewels, 
and  the  scenery  is  but  the  setting. 
-  This  impression  is  felt  most  at  night-time,  when 
the  wind  sighs  amidst  the  desolate  colonnades,  as 
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if  playing  on  tlie  ^olian  lyre, — when  the  moon 
rises  over  the  Eubssan  mountains  and  lights  up  the 
sea  near  the  lowering  rocks  of  Thermopylae,  when 
she  appears  above  the  horizon  and  sUvers  the  waves, 
as  seen  through  the  vista  of  columns  at  Simium, 
when  she  shines  over  the  shoulder  of  Hymettus, 
causing  the  Parthenon  to  stand  out  dark,  and  pour- 
ing a  flood  of  light  on  the  marble  of  the  Propyleea. 
Then  the  traveller  muses,  not  only  on  the  poetry 
and  philosophy,  but  also  on  the  political  culture 
and  the  patriotic  valour,  of  ancient  Hellas. 

If  we  had  never  been  versed  in  classic  lore  the 
aspect  of  Oreece  would  be  attractive  merely,  but 
not  significant.  Our  minds  are  fiUed  with  old 
Ghreek  names,  their  images  are  lovely  in  our  eyes, 
their  sound  is.  musical  to  our  ears.  When  we  wish 
to  beautify  or  dignify  to  the  imagination  any  per- 
son or  thing,  a  Greek  name  is  given.  Though  the 
school-day  memories  have  faded  and  the  particulars 
are  forgotten,  still  the  essential  thought  remains. 
Thus,  as  we  travel,  we  encounter  from  mom  to 
eve  places  that  conjure  up  the  recollections  of  our 
childhood  and  youth.  This  alone  would  impart  to 
such  travelling  a  peculiar  fascination.  But  beyond 
all  this  there  is  a  more  important  object,  namely, 
political  instruction  in  its  highest  sense. 

The  classical  education,  as  given  in  England  to 
our  fathers,  and  still  imparted  to  the  rising  gene- 
ration,  respecting    Greece   especially,   is  in  these 
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times  on  its  trial  at  the  bar  of  pablio  opinion.  With 
the  many  competing  branches  of  knowledge,  why, 
it  is  impatiently  asked,  should  this  branch  be  bo 
sedubualy  tended  as  at  present — yrhj  cannot  some- 
thing more  recent  and  practical  be  taught  P  But, 
when  we  think  of  what  "  living  Greece "  was,  we 
instantiy  perceive  the  reason  why  she  has  deservedly 
occupied  her  prominent  place  in  British  education. 
Of  all  secular  subjects  that  could  possibly  be  taught 
what  is  more  truly  instructive  than  the  typical 
character  of  the  best  Q-reeks  ?  Apart  always  from 
Scripture  and  the  Holy  Land,  what  of  aiX  human 
affairs  that  are  to  be  known  is  better  worth  know- 
ing than  the  deathless  story  of  Hellas  P  No  doubt 
this  story  might  be  told  in  a  far  more  life-like 
style  than  that  which  is  usually  adopted  in  our 
class-rooms.  But,  if  well  brought  out,  nothing — 
apart,  again,  from  Biblical  knowledge — can  be  more 
truly  edifying  to  the  youthful  mind. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  Attica,  a  district  no  larger 
than  an  EngUsh  county,  from  end  to  end  of  which  you 
may  ride  leisurely  in  a  single  day,  or  gallop  between 
daybreak  and  noontide.  How  small  a  State,  in 
truth,  and  yet  what  mighty  deeds  it  did  1  In  the 
phrase  of  to-day,  what  a  wealth  of  instruction  is 
afforded  by  the  social  evolution  and  the  political 
development  of  Athens.  Let  us  consider  her  charac- 
teristics— the  patriotism  corresponding  with  the 
freedom  of  the  citizens — the  industry  in  agricul- 
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tore,  in  handicrafts,  in  maritime  commerce — the 
cohesion  of  all  men  in  the  State,  yet  the  advance- 
ment of  each  individual — the  culture  univerBally 
diffused  among  the  citizens — the  military  discipline 
in  the  field,  or  on  board  ship,  to  which  not  only  the 
hard-handed  citizen,  but  even  literary  men,  poets, 
philosopKera,  orators,  were  subjected — the  rule  that 
every  man  must  work  with  his  right  arm  as  well  as 
with  his  brain — ^the  resolution  in  danger  shown  by 
assemblies  elected  under  a  widely-eztended  suffrage 
— the  artistic  spirit,  the  poetic  and  philosophic 
spirit,  even  the  first  afflatus  of  that  scientific  spirit 
which  has  since  moved  the  world — the  constitutional 
system  affording  full  play  to  everything  that  could 
promote  the  welfare  of  society  generally  and  of 
each  member  in  it  particularly.  To  this  brief  sum- 
mary many  noble  additions  might  be  made.  At 
the  best,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  true  Christian 
type.  Even  then,  however,  what  a  lesson  it  teaches 
the  young  regarding  human  nature.  For,  as  a  foil 
to  the  virtues  and  merits,  there  is  a  dark  list  of 
errors,  follies,  crimes,  showing  that  the  grandest 
chapter  in  human  annals  is  but  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil. 

Besides  the  mental  and  moral  achievements  of 
Attica,  we  should  remember  her  material  successes. 
Let  any  economist  or  statistician  take  the  area  of 
Attica  and  estimate  its  probable  population  and 
resources,  count  its  scattered  colonies  and  settle- 
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ments,  calculate  its   sea-borne  commerce  and  its 
accumulated  wealth.     Further,  let  him  reckon  up 
its  armaments  by  sea  and  land,  its  military  expedi- 
tions abroad,  its  political  efforts  at  home,  and  all 
the  sacrifices  which  were  thereby  entailed  on  free 
and  self-governing  citizens.      Then   let  him   say 
whether  any  State  of  so  small  a  size  iri  modem 
times  could,  or  would,  do  anything  like  as  much. 
Well,  indeed,  did  Christopher  Wordsworth  write, 
"  Not  at  Athens  alone  are  we  to  look  for  Athens. 
The  epitaph — Here  is  the  heart ;  the  spirit  is  every- 
where— may  be  applied  to  it.     From  the  gates  of  its 
Acropolis,  as  from  a  mother  city,  issued  intellectual 
colonies  into  every  region  of  the  world.      These 
buildings  now  before  us,  ruined   as   they  are  at 
present,  have   served  for  two  thousand  years   as 
models  for  the  most  admired  fabrics  in  every  civil- 
ized country.     Having  perished  here  they  survive 
there.     They  live  in  them  as  in  their  legitimate  off- 
spring.     •      •••••     Again  not  merely 

in  her  material  productions,  existing  here  or  else- 
where, does  the  spirit  of  Athens  survive.  Not  in 
her  buildings  and  her  statues,  nor  in  the  imitations 
of  them  which  are  the  ornaments  of  other  nations, 
but  also  in  the  purely  intellectual  creations  of  her 
great  minds  is  it  to  be  found ;  it  is  to  be  traced  in 
those  writings  of  her  poets,  historians,  philosophers, 
and  orators  which  remain  unimpaired  by  time.  Mid 
not  merely  live  themselves,  but  have  served  as  the 
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source  of  life  to  others ;  whose  worth  could  never 
be  estimated  till  many  centuries  had  elapsed,  and 
who,  having  now  been  judged  by  posterity  to  be 
worthy  of  immortality,  have  given  an  interest  to 
the  soil  from  which  they  sprang,  to  the  ground 
which  they  trod,  and  to  the  temples  in  which  they 
worshipped." 

Such,  then,  is  the  direction  in  which  the  thoughts 
of  the  traveller  are  naturally  led.  But,  besides  the 
mental  refreshment,  there  is  the  political  instruc- 
tion. And  this  instruction  relates  not  only  to  the 
pohtics  of  Hellas  the  old,  as  affording  examples  for 
all  times  and  situations,  but  also  to  the  condition  of 
Hellas  the  new,  as  presenting  many  problems  in 
connection  with  the  Eastern  Question.  For  many 
reasons  therefore,  referring  to  the  future  as  well  as 
the  past,  a  journey  to  Greece  is  worthy  to  be 
undertaken. 

The  vacation  of  Eaater  is  for  this  purpose  prefer- 
able to  that  of  summer  or  of  winter,  because  it  falls 
in  spring.  The  summer  time  in  Greece  is  too  hot, 
dry,  and  dusty ;  the  traveller  is  distressed  by  the 
heat  unless  he  clings  to  the  mountain  tops.  But 
then  he  cannot  pass  from  olie  mountain  group  to 
another  without  crossing  valleys  at  low  levels  where 
heat  prevails.  The  winter-time  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  is  too  wet  and  stormy.  Fven  if  the 
traveller  faces  the  bad  weather,  he  will  generally 
fail  to  see  distant  objects  through  the  dense  air 
y2 
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Burcharged  with  moisture ;  and  it  is  the  distance 
that  lends  enchantment  to  Grecian  views.  The 
autumn  is,  no  doubt,  a  possible  time ;  but  then  the 
snow  is  all  off  the  hill-tops;  the  hill-sides  have 
nought  but  withered  vegetation,  and  the  fields  are 
bare  after  the  harvest-gathering.  There  remains, 
then,  the  spring  season,  which  from  the  earliest 
ages  has  been  celebrated  as  the  very  cream  of  the 
year,  when  Nature  burste  forth  rejoicing,  and  with 
its  beauty  sets  off  to  the  utmost  advantage  the 
glories  of  art  and  of  tradition.  Then  it  is  that  the 
snows  of  winter,  having  departed  from  the  fianks 
and  spurs  of  the  mountains,  still  linger  for  a  while 
on  the  summits  ;  adding  a  crown  of  glittering 
splendour  and  a  garland  of  spotless  beauty  to  the 
classic  landscape.  Then,  too,  the  barren  slopes, 
even  the  scarps,  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  the 
crags  and  the  precipices,  are  all  decked  out  with 
the  wild  flowers  arrayed  in  colours,  surpassing  the 
products  of  human  grandeur.  Then,  too,  the  culti- 
vated plains  are  green  with  the  rising  crops. 

Stm,  although  the  spring  is  certainly  the 
favourite  season,  when  the  traveller  will  best  see 
the  islands,  the  coasts,  the  ruins,  the  views,  the 
prospects,  yet  he  must  remember  that  he  will  not 
then  be  able  to  ascend  the  mountains,  or  penetrate 
to  the  sources  of  rivers.  Not  for  him  will  be  the 
ascent  of  Parnassus  or  of  Olympus ;  not  for  him 
will  be  the  access  to  the  seats  of  the  gods,  or  the 
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sight  of  the  springs  of  Styx,  of  Alpheus,  or  of 
Peneius.  He  will  admire  at  a  respectful  distance 
the  heights  of  Taygetus  overhanging  Sparta,  or  of 
Brymanthus  towering  over  Arcadia ;  of  Pamassua 
looking  down  on  the  battle-fields  of  Greek  history ; 
of  Olympus,  monarch  of  the  Th^salian  plains. 
But  the  rigour  of  climate  at  high  altitudes,  the 
thick  layer  of  snow,  the  sweeping  tempest,  will  pre- 
vent him  from  inspecting  these  mountains  closely. 
He  must  be  content  to  see  them  smile  upon  him 
serenely  from  the  cloud-regions. 

On  the  whole,  however,  as  the  spring  season  is 
held  to  be  the  best  by  the  consensus  of  travellers 
and  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  let  us  consider  what 
can  be  seen  cursorily  in  a  month  or  so,  and  what  is 
the  best  way  of  seeinj;  it.  Such  sight-seeing  cannot 
be  more  than  cursory.  For  if  the  topography, 
the  antiquarian  remains,  the  historical  associations 
of  Greece  are  to  be  fully  studied,  a  lifetime  would 
hardly  suffice. 

In  the  first  place,  steam  oonununication  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  almost  daily,  has  been  established 
all  round  the  coast  of  Greece,  a  priceless  advantage 
to  the  tourist.  Thus  he  may,  starting  from  the 
Fir^us,  pass  through  the  waters  of  Salamis,  the 
gulf  of  Nauplia,  the  bay  of  Laconia,  the  straits  that 
separate  the  Ionian  Islands  &om  the  mainland. 
Above  all,  he  may  move  up  and  down  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth   and  the   strait  which  separates  the  long 
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island  of  Buboea  from  northern  Greece.  On  both 
these  voyages,  that  ia,  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and 
the  Bubcean  Strait,  the  voyager  may  fancy  himself 
to  be  navigating  vast  lakes.  The  views  entirely 
resemble  those  of  lake  scenery;  great  sheets  of 
water  apparently  inclosed  by  mountains.  But  few, 
perhaps  none,  of  the  most  famous  lakes  in  the  world 
equal  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  Bnboean  Strait 
in  respect  of  natural  beauty  and  historic  interest 
in  combination.  In  a  day's  voyage  from  the  deck 
of  a  steamer  the  traveller  beholds  the  Acropolis  of 
Corinth,  the  snow  masses  of  Cyllene,  the  entire 
mountain  of  Parnassus,  the  peak  of  Chelmos,  where 
the  Styx  takes  its  rise,  the  fortress  of  Lepanto,  the 
heights  of  Erymanthus  beyondPatras,  and  the  waters 
that  were  ploughed  by  the  sea-fights  of  Actium  and 
of  Lepanto.  What  a  combination  of  objects  to  please 
the  eye  and  stimulate  the  imagination  1  Again  in 
one  day's  voyage  the  traveller  beholds  the  surf- 
beaten  shore  of  Marathon,  the  snowy  range  of 
Buboea,  the  castellated  bridge  of  Calchis,  anotiber 
full  view  of  Parnassus,  the  rocks  of  Thermopylse, 
with  Mount  (Eta  behind  them,  the  distant  snow^  of 
Othrys,  the  bay  of  Volo  in  Thessaly,  with  Pelion 
rising  aloft,  and  at  its  base  lolcos,  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Argonauts.  Thus  from  mom  till  eve 
the  thoughts  are  kept  astir  by  a  constant  succession 
of  places  clothed  in  natural  loveliness,  or  sur- 
rounded by  deathless  associations. 
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Id  the  next  place  commimication  by  rail,  though 
as  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  begvin  an  active  existence. 
One  short  railway  haa  just  been  opened  from 
Athens  through  Megara  to  Corinth,  another  will 
immediately  be  opened  from  Athens  to  Laureium, 
which  is  distant  but  a  few  miles  from  the  *'  marble 
steep  "  of  Sunium.  From  Vole,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Thessalian  bay,  there  is  a  short  railway  to  Larissa, 
with  a  branch  to  Pharsalia.  Thereby  the  tourist  is 
enabled  to  approach  the  Yale  of  Tempe,  and  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  views  of  Olympus  and  of 
Ossa. 

In  the  third  place,  there  are  some,  though  not 
many,  macadamised  roads  along  which  carriages 
can  be  driven  rapidly.  For  instance,  the  traveller 
can  thus  be  conveyed  with  ease  and  swiftness  from 
Corinth  past  Nemeea,  and  past  Mycense,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Agamemnon,  right  through  the  rich  plain 
of  Argos.  Or  he  may  proceed  in  a  carriage  and 
four  along  the  high  road  from  Athens  past  Eleusis, 
over  the  Cithoeron  Pass  into  the  Boeotian  Plain, 
and  thus  visit  the  battlefields  of  Platoea,  of  Leuctra, 
of  Choeroneia.  In  fine  weather  (but  not  otherwise) 
he  may  drive  slowly  from  Patras  (mouth  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf),  through  the  primaeval  forests  of 
Achaia  and  of  Elis,  on  to  the  valley  of  the  Alpheus 
and  Olympia,  where  those  Games  were  held  that 
formed  the  centre  of  social  life  in  Hellas  of  old. 

So  far,   then,  the   travelling    is   easy,   perhaps 
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luxurious.  Inasmuch  as  many,  if  not  moat,  of  the 
places  best  worth  seeing  are  on  or  near  the  sea-coaat, 
even  an  invalid  tourist  could  visit  them.  If  too 
weak  to  land,  still  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  he 
might  enjoy  many  of  the  most  famous  and  classic 
landscapes. 

But  beyond  these  lines  of  travel  the  tourist  must 
depend  on  the  mules  and  ponies  of  the  country. 
Now,  whatever  be  the  merits  of  the  roads,  the 
carriages,  the  steamers  of  Greece,  and  they  are 
many,  the  riding  on  horseback  in  Greece  is  literally 
the  worst  in  the  world.  Setting  aside  any  com- 
parison with  other  regions  in  Europe  or  America, 
or  the  equestrian  regions  of  Central  Asia,  one 
would  have  thought  that  Greece  might  bear  some 
comparison  with  the  nearest  parts  of  Asia  or  of 
Africa ;  bat  no.  In  Turkey  the  traveller  is  well 
mounted.  In  Syria  or  in  Palestine  he  procures 
gallant  little  horses  frpm  Damascus  or  from  Moab. 
In  Egypt  he  has  the  Arabian  steed ;  in  Tunis  or  in 
Algiers  the  African  barbe.  Though  the  bridle- 
paths be  rough,  the  animals  are  sure-footed,  and 
where  the  ground  is  at  all  level  he  can  career  along 
at  a  good  speed.  But  in  the  interior  of  Greece  he 
finds  nothing  but  mules  and  ponies  of  the  meanest 
sort,  unbroken  and  untrained,  without  bridles, 
guided  only  by  a  rope  tied  round  the  nose,  and 
with  the  coarsest  pack-saddles,  painful  to  bestride. 
The  fact  of  there  being  no  bridle  in  the  mouth 
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indicaten  that  the  animal  is  meant  to  be  ridden  only 
at  the  slowest  walk.  It  is  with  this  sorry  sort  of 
mount  that  the  traveller  rides  (if  riding  it  can  be 
called)  from  the  north  shore  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  up  to  Delphi  and  the  Castalian  Spring,  over 
the  fir-clad  and  snow-tipped  shoulder  of  Parnassus, 
underneath  the  scarped  precipices  that  flank  the 
famous  mountain,  or  along  the  road  from  Thebes 
to  Thermopylae,  or  oTer  the  Larissa  plain  and  into 
the  umbrageous  and  rock-bound  defile  of  Tempe. 

After  the  evil  reports  of  brigandage  which  for 
many  years  scandalised  the  Greek  nation,  it  will 
now  be  asked  whether  travelling  in  the  interior  of 
Greece  is  perfectly  safe.  Well,  there  appears  to  be 
entire  immunity  from  brigandage  or  overt;  robbery 
both  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  northern  Greece. 
Until  1870  brigandage  was  rife  and  rampant  up  to 
the  very  suburbs  of  Athens.  In  that  year  two 
Englishmen  of  distinction,  returning  from  Mara- 
thon, were  captured  near  Athens,  and  then  mur- 
dered. This  event  roused  th^  Greek  Government 
to  such  exertions  as  ended  in  the  extirpation  of 
brigandage.  No  case  of  that  kind  has  been  heard 
of  for  eight  years.  Even  in  the  newly-annexed 
province  of  Thessaly  the  brigandage  (which  was 
very  bad)  has  been  stopped,  and  travellers  may  now 
safely  proceed  to  points  near  the  very  frontier  of 
Macedonia. 

The  manner  and  demeanour  of  the  people  are 
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generally  to  be  commended.  The  peasantry  are 
quiet  and  respectful.  The  educated  classes  are 
polite  and  in  several  respects  cultured.  All  classes 
usually  show  courtesy  and  hospitality.  Their  pic- 
turesque costumes,  their  festive  gatherings,  their 
village  dances,  often  delight  the  eye. 

While  I  was  making  a  rapid  tour,  such  as  that 
sketched  above,  a  general  election  all  over  Greece 
was  impending.  M.  Tricoupis  was  then  prime 
minister,  and  had  held  that  post  with  much  distinc- 
tion for  several  years.  He  had  recently  resigned 
after  an  adverse  vote  in  the  Assembly  (Boulfe),  but 
had  resumed  office,  as  his  opponents  were  unable  to 
form  a  ministry  without  a  dissolution  of  the  Assem- 
bly. This  dissolution  was  not  granted,  and  then 
TricoupiB  resumed  office.  The  truth  apparently 
was,  that  both  parties  were  anxious  to  be  in  power 
while  the  general  election  was  proceeding.  There 
is  much  patronage  to  be  bestowed  at  pleasure  of  the 
authority  for  the  time  being ;  the  local  and  muni- 
cipal officers  may  have  some  influence  in  mam^ng 
the  elections.  So  Tricoupis,  having  resumed  office 
with  an  Assembly  where  his  majority,  at  the  outset 
very  large,  had  for  some  time  been  dwindling  away, 
held  his  power  with  a  weakened  grasp.  After  con- 
ducting affairs  for  a  short  time,  he  obtained  a  royal 
decree  for  dissolving  the  Assembly,  hoping  that  the 
new  Assembly  would  be  returned  with  a  large 
majority  in  his  favour,  and  that  a  fresh  lease  of 
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vigoroua  power  would  be  granted  to  him  by  the 
popular  voice.  Accordingly,  a  general  election  took 
place,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  witness  the 
affair. 

Moving  about,  I  saw  everywhere  the  election 
addresses  of  the  rival  candidates  posted  up,  much 
after  the  fashion  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in 
our  northern  latitudes.  "Written  in  modem  Greek, 
they  seemed  to  be  brief  and  pointed  in  expression, 
but  somewhat  wanting  in  substance.  Knots  or 
groups  of  electors  were  constantly  to  be  seen,  and 
much  animated  conversation  on  the  crisis  was  to  be 
heard.  There  were  not  many  political  gatherings 
for  the  delivery  of  speeches.  But  an  intelligent 
interest  in  politics  was  widely  diffused.  The  voting 
is  virtually  by  manhood  suffrage ;  aU  citizens  quali- 
fied by  residence  have  the  franchise.  Every  citizen 
or  elector  seemed  to  feel  a  personal  concern  in  the 
state  or  the  commonwealth.  This  feeling  extended 
even  to  the  humblest  classes ;  of  course  it  was  said 
that  every  peasant  hoped  to  obtain  some  beneficial 
measure  from  the  party  for  which  he  voted ;  but 
the  same  might  be  alleged  in  all  countries.  Thus 
every  one  in  his  way  was  a  politician.  My  own  ser- 
vants were  full  of  zeal  for  their  cause.  The  drago- 
man, the  cook,  the  coachman,  the  muleteer,  the 
donkey-driver,  were  all  politicians,  were  all  dis- 
cussing the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Ministry 
(Politeusis)  and  the   Opposition  (Anti-Politeusis). 
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They  were  frequently  pausing  to  have  a  short  argu- 
ment with  those  of  their  class  whom  they  might 
happen  to  meet  by  the  roadside,  or  at  the  village 
inns. 

The  issue  between  the  two  parties,  the  Ministry 
or  Politeusis,  headed  by  Tricoupis,  and  the  Oppo- 
sition or  Anti-politeusis,  headed  by  Deliyanis,  was 
pot  defined  on  any  broad  or  permanent  principles. 
As  already  explained,  possession  is  in  Greece  a 
great  point,  and  that  belonged  to  Tricoupis.  He 
himself  was  a  political  personality  of  the  first  rank. 
He  was  member  for  Miasolonghi ;  his  family  had 
been  known  in  the  struggle  for  Greek  independence, 
and  his  relative  (of  the  same  name)  pronounced  the 
funeral  oration  over  Byron.  He  was  quite  worthy 
of  his  descent,  Irath  as  an  orator  and  a  politician. 
He  was  at  this  time,  the  beginning  of  1885,  a  head 
and  shouldera  mentally  above  every  man  in  the  As- 
sembly. He  was  a  skilful  legislator,  and  in  general 
matters  a  capable  administrator.  Whether  he  was 
a  real  financier  or  a  sound  economist  may  be  ques- 
tioned. But  he  felt  the  keenest  interest  and  anxiety 
(as  indeed  every  Greek  minister  must  feel)  regarding 
the  maintenance  of  Greek  credit  in  the  money-market 
of  Europe.  He  was  an  ambitious  patriot,  confident 
in  the  star  of  Hellas,  eager  for  Hellenic  expansion, 
prepared  to  defer  domestic  reforms  until  the  foreign 
policy  should  be  settled.  He  had  exercised  a  com- 
manding ascendancy  for  some  time.   His  supporters 
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still  declared  that  of  all  living  men  he  was  the 
fittest  to  pilot  Greece  through  the  breakers,  political 
or  financial,  and  that  in  the  event  of  danger  or 
emergency  he  "would  be  the  indispensable  or  in- 
evitable guide.  The  moderate  men  among  his 
opponents  half  admitted  all  this ;  and  even  his  out- 
and-out  foes  scarcely  denied  it.  Socially  he  enjoyed 
much  repute  and  popularity,  towards  which  his 
sister,  a  lady  of  eminent  gifts  and  many  graces, 
largely  contributed. 

Nevertheless,  most  Greeks  of  all  classes  seemed 
to  think  that  he  had  committed,  or  had  allowed  the 
commission  of,  certain  faults  which  came  home  to 
the  electorate  with  impressive  force.  He  had  im- 
posed some  new  taxes  and  had  augmented  old  taxes, 
in  the  hope  that  the  national  prosperity  was  on  the 
rise,  and  that  the  people  would  easily  sustain  the 
taxation.  But  the  seasons  in  their  courses  had 
fought  against  him.  Untimely  rainfall  in  summer 
had  injured  the  raisins,  which  formed  the  most  pro- 
fitable staple  of  the  exports.  Although  the  produc- 
tion shrank,  still  prices  became  cheaper  instead  of 
dearer;  so  the  misfortune  was  doable-edged.  The 
general  trade,  too,  shared  the  depression  almost 
universal  in  Europe.  Thus  the  modified  taxation 
failed  to  yield  a  result  proportionate  to  the  increased 
rates.  The  revenue  did  not  answer  to  the  spur ;  the 
taxpayers  were  troubled ;  and  yet  the  treasury  was 
not  replenished.    Indeed  the  treasury  sorely  needed 
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repleniBhment ;  the  cash  balances  had  dropped  to  a 
low  ebb;  the  accommodation  obtained  from  local 
bankers  was  renewed  with  some  difficulty.  Some 
loans  recently  brought  out  had  not  been  satisfac- 
torily placed  in  the  European  money  market.  There 
was  an  apprehension  that  the  proceeds  of  former 
loans  had  really  been  applied  to  the  extinction  of 
deficit  on  current  income  and  expenditure.  In  a 
word,  the  financial  credit  of  Greece  did  not  stand 
high,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  crisis  sooner  or  later 
was  feared.  The  cause  was  not  far  to  seek ;  the 
expenditiire  had  been  steadily  outrunning  the  in- 
come, because  a  land-force  equal  to  about  one  army- 
corps  of  moderate  dimensions  had  been  kept  up, 
and  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  keep  afloat  a 
squadron  of  small  ironclads.  It  was  not  that  the 
Hellenes  were  jealous  of  the  force  by  sea  and  land, 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  proud  of  it.  They  were 
ready  to  justify  the  military  expenditure,  but  when 
it  came  to  be  adjusted  in  a  budget  of  Ways  and 
Means,  they  objected  to  the  fiscal  provision  which 
had  to  be  made.  In  short,  they  liked  the  military 
expenditure,  but  they  disliked  the  taxes  which 
resulted  therefrom.  This  might  be  paradoxical, 
but  such  is  the  way  of  electors  when  burdens  are 
aggravated.  Perhaps  "  the  reason  why  they  could 
not  tell;  they  did  not  like  it."  And  they  were 
masters  of  the  situation  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election. 
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The  "  dies  ir»  "  ajrived  on  the  19th  April.  The 
eleetions  for  all  divisions  and  towns  take  place  on 
the  same  day,  and  that  day  is  always  a  Sunday. 
The  ordinary  places  of  polling  are  the  churches  in 
town  and  country,  but  if  for  any  reason  a  church 
is  not  available  then  a  national  school-room  may  be 
used.  The  electoral  agony  is  not  protracted  beyond 
twelve  hours,  that  is,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  same  hour  in  the  evening. 

Being  acquainted  with  Tricoupis  and  some  of  his 
ministers,  and  not  being  acquainted  with  "  the  other 
side,"  I  naturally  leant  towards  him.  In  this  I^was 
encouraged  by  my  personal  followers,  who  had  a 
similar  leaning.  On  the  eve  before  the  eventful  mom 
I  lay  at  Thebes.  The  muleteer  and  donkey-driver, 
being  natives  of  the  Parnassus  slopes,  had  gone  back 
in  order  to  vote  there.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing I  went  with  the  coachman  to  the  room  of  the 
Board  School  at  Thebes,  and  saw  him  vote  for  the 
Tricoupis  candidate.  He  then  drove  me  rapidly 
with  four  horses  along  the  macadamised  road  to 
Athens,  arriving  there  early  in  the  afterufxin. 
I  then  went  with  thQ  dragoman  to  the  Athenian 
cathedral,  and  saw  him  vote  for  three  out  of  the 
four  Tricoupis  candidates.  The  cook  was  just  in 
time  to  catch  an  afternoon  train  for  the  PirsBUS  and 
cast  his  vote  there.  As  the  voting  is  by  ballot  all 
I  know  is  that  my  followers  said  they  had  voted  as 
above   described.     From  their  manner  I  deemed 
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them  sincere  in  the  political  convictions  they  had 
expressed  before  the  election  day.  Voting  papers 
are  not  used ;  the  voter  casts  a  little  ball,  after  the 
manner  of  English  clubs.  The  dragoman  said  that 
of  his  four  votes  he  cast  three  for  the  supporters  of 
the  Minister  in  whom  he  believed,  and  the  fourth 
for  one  whom  he  thought  the  best  man. 

The  next  morning,  Monday,  it  was  known  at 
Athens  that  the  elections  thereabouts  had  gone 
against  the  Ministry.  During  the  day,  telegrams 
came  dropping  in  from  all  parts  of  the  county  in 
the  same  t«nour.  Opposition  members  might  be 
seen  congratulating  their  supporters  from  balconies. 
Bj  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  it  was  known  that, 
though  Tricoupis  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
at  his  own  Missolonghi,  several  of  his  cabinet  had 
been  unseated,  and  that  the  newly -elected  Assembly, 
Boul^,  contained  a  decisive  majority  against  him.  The 
King  was  at  Corfu,  apparently  having  shared  the 
belief  of  many  that  the  majority  for  Tricoupis  would 
at  least  be  "  consolidated  "  by  the  general  election. 
But  Hie  Majesty  had  now  to  be  recalled  in  haste 
to  the  capital  in  order  that  he  might  send  for  the 
leader  of  the  opposition.  On  the  "Wednesday  the 
resignation  of  Tricoupis  was  announced.  On  the 
Friday  week,  returning  to  Athens  from  Sunium,  I 
saw  an  unwonted  throng  of  carriages  at  the  front 
door  of  the  royal  palace.  The  successor  of  Tricoupis 
and  his  cabinet  were  attending  to  receive  the  seals 
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of  office  from  His  Majesty.  Once  more,  tor  the 
thousandth  time,  the  instability  of  human  greatness 
waa  exemplified. 

Being  a  looker-on  during  the  decisive  part  of  the 
contest,  I  conld  see  that  there  were  two  parties,  but 
not  two  distinctive  policies,  nor  two  sets  of  principles, 
such  as  those  which  we  connect  with  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  in  England,  or  with  Democrats  and 
Bepublicans  in  the  United  States.  Tricoupis  or 
not  Tricoupis,  that  was  the  question.  Bach  party 
would  raise  the  same  objections  when  in  opposition, 
and  would  commit  the  same  faults,  or  pursue  the 
same  ends,  when  in  office.  Often  the  politics  were 
local  and  personal,  presenting  a  perplexed  web  which 
a  foreigner  would  hardly  care  to  disentangle.  The 
only  guiding  opinion  was  something  to  this  effect, 
that  the  country  had  somehow  been  brought  into 
fiscal  and  financial  danger,  and  that  a  change  of 
ministers  might  perhaps  bring  about  some  economy, 
to  the  relief  of  the  treasury,  and  to  the  mitigation 
of  taxes.  But  the  mind  of  the  Greek  electors  did 
not  seem  to  advance  beyond  this  point.  They  did 
not  grasp  the  question  as  to  how  such  economy 
could  be  introduced  without  a  change  in  the  national 
administration.  We  constantly  heard  of  economy 
in  this,  that,  or  the  other ;  but  the  matters  were  too 
petty  to  affect  either  policy  or  finance. 

Doubtless  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  policy  fit  to 
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become  the  watchword  of  a  strong  party.  Such  a 
policy  would  embrace  a  military  reform  with  reduc- 
tion of  establishment  and  expenditure — a  restriction 
of  that  political  ambition  which  necessitates  the  main- 
tenance of  establishments  larger  than  the  country 
can  afford  to  pay  for — a  consequent  release  of  funds 
which  would  then  become  available  for  improving 
the  civil  administration — a  system  thence  arising 
which  would  foster  trade  and  industryj  and  augment 
the  fiscal  receipts  from  stricter  collection — a  finan- 
cial result  which  would  place  the  treasury  respect- 
ably in  funds,  and  would  raise  the  national  credit 
above  its  present  level.  But  there  were  few  signs  of 
any  such  poUcy  in  the  utterances  of  either  party. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  principles  which 
pervade  the  mind  of  modern  Greeks  and  affect  their 
policy.  These  are  Hellenism,  freedom  individually 
and  collectively,  national  unity,  public  honour,  and 
territorial  extension.  I  will  briefly  explain  each  of 
them. 

Hellenism,  as  an  idea,  has  much  of  nobility.  It 
means  the  re-forming  of  the  modem  Greeks  after 
the  model  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Hellas  the  new 
is  to  rise  as  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  Hellas  the 
old.  Though  the  modem  Greeks  are  but  slightly  de- 
scended from  the  Hellenes  of  antiquity,  and  have  but 
little  to  boast  of  in  this  respect,  still,  their  thoughts, 
notions,  hopes,  sentiments,  are  all  directed  towards 
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the  ancient  type.*  Their  imagination  is  filled  with 
hazy  memories  of  Hellas  in  her  pristine  glory, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  They 
speak  of  the  ancient  Greeks  as  their  progenitors. 
They  are  gradually  recovering  all  that  has  been 
lost  of  ancient  Greek  phraseology.  Their  streets, 
squares,  and  boulevards  are  named  after  ancient 
poets,  heroes,  demi-gods.  Their  official  nomen- 
clature is  borrowed  exactly  from  the  classic  polity. 
They  may  indeed  have  much  to  regain  before  they 
approach  the  antique  standard.  Still  they  look  up 
to  it :  and  in  consequence  they  are  inspired  with 
patriotic  pride.  They  certainly  care  for  their 
country  as  their  country,  and  therefore  may  at 
any  moment  rise  superior  to  mean  considerations. 
Being  generally  in  very  narrow  circumstances,  they 
are  absorbed  in  their  Httle  ^airs  of  profit  or  loss, 
and  anxious  about  the  "  res  angusta  domi."  For 
all  that,  their  country  is  ever  in  the  background  of 
their  reflections.  Having  been  harried,  harassed, 
plundered,  oppressed,  down-trodden,  at  various 
epochs,  they  have  the  petty  characteristics  that  are 
usuaUy  found  in  much-vexed  or  long-suffering 
nationalities,  and  there  is  small  blame  to  them  for 

*  The  traceB  of  pnre  Hellenic  descent  are  chiefly  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  ielands  of  the  jfigean.  On  the  main  land  there  has 
been  much  of  Sclavonic  admiztnre  in  the  population.  The 
peasantry  of  Attica  are  really  Albanian,  and  in  Attic  villegeB 
the  vemaonlar  Ib  more  Albanian  than  Greek. 
z2 
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this.  Their  modem  poetry  is  tinged  with  melan- 
choly, as  the  outpouring  of  a  wounded  heart.  But, 
if  an  appeal  be  made  to  them  to  bear  heavy  sacri- 
fices for  the  sake  of  Greece  and  Hellenic  memories, 
they  will  fire  up  responsively.  If  an  orator  or 
author  wished  to  atir  them  forcibly,  he  would  make 
them  think  that  they  were  the  descendants  as  well 
as  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
address  them  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  illustrious 
lineage  of  MUtiades,  Themistocles,  Pericles,  and 
Demosthenes. 

They  are  reminded  of  the  mighty  past  by  their 
daily  surroundings.  Every  man  that  flails  into  or 
out  of  the  Piraeus  points  to  the  hillock,  named 
"  Xerxes'  throne,"  whence  the  Persian  King  looked 
at  his  fleet  helplessly  cooped  up  for  its  destruction 
in  the  Straits  of  Salamis.  Every  citizen  that 
mounts  the  Acropolis  descries  the  bay  that  is 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Themistocles  and  his  naval 
triumph.  Walking  about  the  plain  of  Marathon,  I 
asked  the  peasants  if  they  knew  what  the  huge 
sepulchral  mound  meant;  oh!  yes,  they  said,  it 
meant  that  our  fathers  fell  there  in  the  death- 
struggle  with  the  foreigners,  and  we  should  be  ready 
to  do  the  same.  Every  wayfarer  on  the  much-fre- 
quented line  between  Thebes  and  Athens,  ascending 
over  the  Cithseron  ridge,  looks  right  down  on  the 
citadel  of  Platsea,  whence  the  citizens  anxiously 
watched  the  manoeuvres  in  the  battle  with  Mar- 
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donius  on  the  plain  beneath  the  walls.  A  very  few 
miles  further  on  he  crosses  the  Asopus,  and  passes 
the  site  of  the  Persian  camp  victoriouBly  stormed 
by  the  Spartajis  and  Athenians.  Every  passenger 
on  board  the  steamers  that  ply  daily  in  the  Euboean 
Strait  gazes  on  the  scarped  rocks  that  looked  down 
on  the  catastrophe  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred. 
■  The  very  name  Thermopylae  is  to-day  current  in 
common  talk — "  voUtat  vivu'  per  ora  virftm."  The 
archsBologists  have  now  excavated  the  great  tomb 
at  Chaeroneia,  close  on  the  way-side.  Thus  every 
passer-by  may  see  the  marks  where  some  ninety 
heroes  of  the  Theban  Guard  were  entombed,  the 
men  who  stood  where  they  fought,  died  where  they 
stood,  and  were  buried  where  they  fell.  The  towns- 
people, walking  round  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  may 
stand  on  the  rock-hewn  pulpits  where  Pericles  by 
his  oratory  nerved  the  Athenians  to  self-sacrificing 
endurance,  and  where  Demosthenes  thundered 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  Thus  the  influence  of 
the  paat  is  still  working  in  the  popular  mind. 

The  Hellenic  tendency  is  seen  in  the  treatment 
of  the  language.  The  modem  Greek,  being  based 
entirely  on  the  classic  Greek,  has  at  its  command 
that  wealth  of  diction  and  that  abundant  vocabulary 
which  have  delighted  the  learned  world  for  many 
centuries.  It  may  be  wanting  perhaps  in  simplicity 
and  compactness,  with  some  inclination  towards 
verboseness  and  pomposity,  but  it  is  very  fine  on 
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the  whole.  There  were  many  deviationB  introdnced 
during  the  middle  ages,  detracting  from  the  exact- 
ness and  symmetry  of  the  language.  It  is  now  the 
fashion  to  rectify  these  and  to  restore  as  much  as 
possible  the  inflections  of  the  old  language.  This 
classical  restoration  is  beginning  to  be  adopted  by 
every    first-rate    speaker    addressing    an   educated 


Perhaps  the  Hellenism  may  be  shadowy  and  the 
aspiration  somewhat  vague  ;  but  it  is  as  a  force 
moving  the  national  mind,  or  as  the  zephyr  filling 
the  sails  of  the  divine  ship  Argo. 

The  next  element  is  that  of  national  unity. 
Herein  the  modem  Greeks  have  profited  by  the 
example  of  political  disunion  in  old  Hellas,  not  for 
imitation  but  for  avoidance.  They  remember  that 
the  want  of  cohesion  among  its  component  parts, 
and  its  internecine  fratricidal  wars,  rained  the 
integrity  of  Hellas  as  a  nation.  If  only  the  Crrecian 
States,  Athens,  Sparta,  Corinth,  Thebes,  had  under- 
stood confederation  as  worked  with  effect  in  the 
United  States,  and  as  recently  adopted  by  the 
Canadian  Dominion,  Hellas  might  have  been  a  self- 
sufficing  nationahty,  and  her  superior  civilization 
need  never  have  succumbed  to  the  force  of  Rome. 
The  separatist  tendency  in  politics  was  the  more 
remarkable,  because  for  social  purposes  the  Greeks 
used  to  possess  a  full  capacity  for  combination. 
'Witness  the  games,  the  Pythian,  the  Isthmian,  the 
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Panathenaio,  and  especially  the  Olympian,  which  were 
open  to  all  Hellas.  These  were  the  greatest  of  all 
events  in  Hellenic  society,  and  in  them  the  victory 
was  considered  the  dearest  of  social  triumphs.  Now 
in  modem  Greece  there  ie  both  social  and  politifcal 
unity.  Having  been  rescued  from  foreign  thraldom 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  aUve,  being  over- 
shadowed by  some  ambitious  powers,  and  conter- 
minous with  some  hostile  neighbours,  she  feels  that 
as  a  little  nation  her  only  chance  for  autonomous 
existence  is  absolute  unity  within  herself.  It  is 
something  more  than  confederation,  it  is  union  that 
has  within  this  generation  been  established.  No 
local  jealousieB,  no  sectional  interests,  are  allowed  to 
interfere  with  that.  Every  man  is  attached  to  the 
constitution  of  the  State  in  which  he  feels  himself  to 
be  a  unit.  Whether  all  Greeks  are  equally  attached 
to  royalty,  aa  the  supreme  and  permantent  head  of 
the  executive,  may  be  doubted.  But  loyalty  of  this 
sort  reqmres  more  time  than  has  yet .  elapsed  in 
order  to  strike  its  roots  deep.  And  hereafter,  if 
the  succession  shall  be  transmitted  from  father  to 
eon,  if  princes  bom  in  Greece  and  nurtured  in 
Greek  surroundings  shall  ascend  the  throne,  the 
people  will  be  aa  much  attached  to  the  august  head- 
ship of  the  constitution  as  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
political  structure. 

It  is  this  national  sentiment  that  has  strengthened 
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the  hold  of  the  Greek  or  orthodox  Church  upon  the 
affections  of  the  people.  This  Church  has  plajted 
a  historic  part  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  In  the  dark 
ages  it  was  the  only  tie  that  bound  together  the 
scattered  remnants  of  Hellenism,  and  fused  ex- 
traneous elements  into  the  Hellenic  body  as  one 
nationality.  It  quite  fulfilled  the  historian's  idea 
of  being  the  ark  which  rode  alone  in  the  barbaric 
deluge,  carrying  the  precious  relics  of  Greek  tradi- 
tion. Despite  the  shortcomings  in  its  practice  and 
the  faults  in  its  system,  it  is  still  venerated  for  the 
sake  of  priceless  services  rendered  when  the  nation 
was  verging  upon  extinction. 

Next,  the  modem  Greeks  cling  to  their  freedom 
individually  and  collectively.  Subjection  of  a 
galUng  sort  is  sufficiently  fresh  in  their  recollec- 
tions to  make  them  appreciate  liberty  as  a  prime 
blessing.  Even  those  who  are  discontented  with 
existing  things,  will  fall  back  on  the  fact  of  Inde- 
pendence as  being  the  foundation  of  all  other  im- 
provements yet  to  come.  The  day,  when  that 
Independence  was  finally  settled,  is  celebrated  as 
the  most  festive  day  in  the  year.  Those  who 
harangued,  organised,  fought,  and  fell  at  that  time, 
both  natives  and  foreigners,  are  gratefully  re- 
membered. Among  the  foreigners  the  chiefest  are 
Englishmen,  notably  Byron,  who  is  regarded  as  a 
true  Philhellene  of  disinterested  zeal  and  signal 
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capacity ;  indeed  statues  of  him  are  still  erected. 
The  half-century,  which  has  passed  since  those 
events,  ought  to  have  softened  the  haraher  recollec- 
tions of  the  struggle.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case  ;  for  enmity  against  the  Turks  is  still  an  article 
in  the  political  faith  of  the  Greeks.  This  feeling  is 
perhaps  preserved  by  the  republication  o£  martial 
poetry  relating  to  that  epoch,  and  of  orations  or 
other  prose  literature  having  a  similar  purport. 

Besides  their  notion  regarding  the  political 
equality  among  men,  and  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  the  Grreeks  have  a  due  and  proper 
respect  for  the  national  honour  and  the  public 
credit.  In  this  sentiment  there  is  also  a  certain 
sensitiveness,  which  perhaps  causes  Greece  to  be 
called  the- spoilt  child  of  Europe.  But  above  all 
this  the  Greeks  have  a  just  pride,  and  an  anxiety 
that  their  nation  should  hold  its  head  erect,  as 
being  able  to  retrieve  its  affairs  from  the  disorder 
which  has  at  times  existed.  They  must  occasionally 
be  apprehensive  of  a  financial  crisis  occurring. 
But  they  regard  with  the  gravest  aspect  the  conduct 
of  those  nationalities  that  have  been  guilty  of  re- 
pudiation ;  and,  as  at  present  minded,  they  would 
submit  to  almost  any  alternative  rather  than  incur 
such  a  default. 

The  last  of  the  things  which  I  mentioned  as 
dwelling  in  Greek  minds  is  territorial  extension. 
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and  this  must  now  be  explained.  It  is  the  darling 
thought  of  all  clasBBB  of  the  Crreeks,  from  the 
highest  to  the  humblest.  In  this  thought  there  are 
combined  three  elements,  fear,  desire,  and  ambition. 
The  fear  is  this,  lest  in  the  north  a  large  empire, 
that  of  Austria,  should  spread  its  dominions  down 
to  the  Greek  border  near  Thessaly;  also  lest  ad- 
jacent nationalities,  as  Servia  or  Bulgaria,  should 
become  so  aggrandized  or  consolidated  as  to  be 
threatening  neighbours  to  Greece.  In  their  hearts 
the  Greeks  assume  that  aU  these  may  be  hostile. 
They  also  presuppose  the  hostility  of  Turkey,  should 
occasion  arise.  Knowing  their  own  enmity  against 
her,  they  presume  that  this  feeling  is  reciprocated, 
although  she  has  no  thought  of  hurting  them,  imless 
they  should  be  the  aggressors.  But,  apart  from 
Turkey,  the  Greeks  not  unreasonably  apprehend 
that  Austria  might  so  extend  herself  as  to  over- 
shadow them,  or  hang  over  them  like  a  colossal 
weight.  Even  if  Austria  should  refrain  froiji  such 
extension,  the  same  thing  might  be  attempted  by 
Servia  or  Bulgaria.  This  would  arouse  Greek  ap- 
prehensions, though  in  a  lesser  degree ;  but  then 
a  fierce  and  bitter  jealousy  would  be  superadded. 
A  Greek  politician  would  produce  a  map  of  south- 
eastern Europe,  and  show  how  Greece  proper  is  but 
an  offshoot  of  the  European  continent,  a  graceful 
appendage  to  the  mainland.    He  would  then  observe 
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that  this  mainland  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Greece  proper  belongs  to  a  falling  power,  Turkey, 
which  may  disappear  any  day.  But  beyond  this  he 
would  point  to  Austria,  and  aet,  if  she  ahall  once 
become  conterminouB,  what  shall  save  Greece  from 
becoming  a  dependent  of  hers  ?  Then  Greek  auto- 
nomy would  be  changed  from  a  reaUty  to  a  shadow. 
But  if  Greece  can  only  get  a  foothold  (pou-8t6)  on 
the  continent  or  mainland,  and  if  the  adjoining 
region  shall  remain  open  to  all  comers,  then  she 
has  a  chance. 

Next  there  enters  into  the  mind  of  the  GJreeks 
that  which  is  simply  desire,  to  use  the  gentlest 
term.  They  feel  that  they  are  poor,  that  their 
profits  in  any  kind  of  domestic  business  are  small, 
and  they  see  no  immediate  way  of  augmenting 
them.  They  doubtless  know  that  their  own  little 
country  might  be  infinitely  improved.  But  this 
would  require  capital,  which  they  can  neither 
accumulate  for  themselves  nor  borrow  from  others. 
They  have  but  little  to  export,  save  fruit  of  various 
kinds.  On  the  other  hand  they  make  but  little  for 
themselves,  and  have  to  buy  from  abroad  all  the 
manufactured  articles  they  use.  While  there  is 
poverty  at  home,  they  see  enterprising  Greeks  make 
fortunes  by  trade  in  other  countries,  especially  in 
the  British  empire.  Therefore  they  cast  their  eyes 
round  about,  to  look  for  possible  extensions  which 
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may  bring  employment,  trade,  resourceB.  Even 
Athens  of  old,  in  the  days  of  her  glory  and  nobility, 
had  this  feeling,  and  that  still  survlTes.  The 
practical  difficulty  nowadays  is  this,  that  all  the 
regions  suited  for  Greek  extension  are  occupied 
already,  and  unless  the  occupants  can  be  ejected 
there  is  really  no  room.  Seeing  that  the  principal 
European  powers  are  extending  in  every  direction, 
Greece  will  consider  herself  blameless  in  attempting 
the  same  thing.  Her  caae,  however,  is  practically, 
if  not  in  principle,  different  from  that  of  the  several 
powers  whose  example  in  distant  regions  she  is 
noting. 

Then  there  is  the  element  of  ambition,  in  this 
wise.  Just  9&  EeUas  the  old  claimed  the  incorpo- 
ration of  all  tribes  and  clans  wheresoever  situated, 
who  spoke  the  Greek  language,  worshipped  the 
Greek  gods,  attended  the  Greek  games,  so  Hellas 
the  new  aspires  to  include  all  the  Greeks,  meaning 
all  those  who  speak  the  modem  Greek  and  obey 
spiritually  the  Greek  patriarch.  Sometimes  this 
claim  comprises  all  that  was  ever  Greek  actn^y  or 
constructively  in  ancient  times,  Epirus,  Macedonia, 
Thrace  (Adrianople),  the  Dardanelles,  the  Bos- 
pborus,  and  even  Constantinople ;  possibly  alao  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  once  the  scene  of  the  Ionian 
settlements,  and  whatever  islands  in  the  ^gean  or 
Eastern  Mediterranean  are  not  already  Greek.     In 
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truth  the  goal  of  Greek  ambition  is  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  nowhere  short  of  that.  It  may  seem 
excessive,  but  it  is  the  fact. 

Ib  there,  now,  anything  in  the  Eastern  Question 
to  suggest  this  ambition  to  the  Greeks  ?  Certainly 
there  is,  namely,  the  decadence  of  the  Turkish 
power.  An  ordinary  Greek  argues  thus  :  the  con- 
stitution of  "the  sick  man"  is  breaking  fast,  his 
political  death  is  near ;  when  that  occurs  there  will 
be  at  least  a  contest  among  the  nations  for  his 
inheritance,  perhaps  there  may  be  a  scramble  for 
his  spoil.  Probably  much  of  the  booty  wiU  go  to 
those  who  are  the  first  to  snatch ;  none  have  so  old 
a  title  or  so  natural  a  right  as  Greece ;  none  have 
so  convenient  a  facility  for  the  snatching  as  Greece, 
by  reason  of  her  proximity.  These  are  the  thoughte 
which  keep  Greece  at  the  white-beat  of  excitability. 
The  slightest  movement  in  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Danube,  on  the  north  coaat  of  the  ^gean,  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  in  the  Levant,  has  the  same 
eSect  on  Greek  politicians  as  a  spark  igniting  the 
dry  grass  on  an  American  prairie  when  the  wind  is 
blowing  high. 

Now,  if  (which  may  Providence  long  forefend) 

Turkey  should  die  a  natural  death,  or  drop  down 

under  its  own  dead  weight,  or  fall  to  pieces  from 

disruptive  forces    within    itself,   then    the   Greek 

'  anticipations,  as  above  indicated,  are  likely  enough. 
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nor  is  the  Greek  ambition  unreasonable.  In  tliat 
case  many  a  Philhellene,  English  or  other,  will  wiah 
succesB  to  Greece.  Her  claim  is  as  good  as,  or 
better  than,  that  of  any  other  power.  She  would 
make  as  lair  a  use  of  her  acquisitions  as  any  of  her 
greater  neighbours.  And  an  Englishman  may  be 
pardoned  for  remembering  that  she  is  sure  to  con- 
duct any  affairs,  of  which  she  may  have  the  mastery, 
in  a  spirit  friendly  to  England. 

Meanwhile  Turkey  lives ;  even  though  it  "  bro- 
kenly lives  on,"  still  it  exists.  Therefore  by  inter- 
national morality,  as  well  as  comity,  it  ought  not  to 
be  robbed,  and  it  should  be  allowed  every  fair  chance. 
This  doctrine,  though  obvious,  is  not  unseasonable. 
For  during  1885  it  has  been  forgotten.  Eastern 
Roumelia,  with  some  show  of  reason,  proposes  to 
unite  itself  with  its  kindred  Bulgaria,  while  acknow- 
ledging the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte  under  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  Thereupon  Servia  declares  that,  the 
Bulgarians  being  thus  aggrandized,  she  must  either 
have  territorial  compensation  or  else  she  will  go  to 
war,  and  as  she  cannot  get  that,  to  war  she  goes. 
This  so-called  compensation  means  some  slice  of 
territory  to  be  carved  out  of  Turkey.  Thus  Turkey, 
which  has  done  no  wrong  in  the  matter,  and  was 
not  a  party  to  the  disturbance,  is  to  be  robbed,  in 
order  to  "compensate  "  Servia.  Instantly  Greece  is 
on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation.     A  modem  Pandora's 
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box  is  opened,  and  out  fly  vain  aspirations  with 
imaginary  fears.  The  cave  of  the  winds  is  un- 
stopped, and  there  issue  forth  gusty  utterances 
about  the  interests  of  Greece.  But  what  did  all 
this  mean  ?  Why  just  this,  that  Greece  hoped  a 
sudden  occasion  would  arise  for  seizing  some  town 
or  district  that  belonged  to  Turkey.  These  designs 
are  so  veiled  in  magniloquent  generalities,  that  it  is 
well  to  unmask  them  and  to  lay  bare  their  real 
aspect,  which  is  that  of  spoliation  at  some  point  or 
other  of  the  Ottoman  dominions.  If  they  be  wrong, 
then  England  has  a  right  to  make  her  influence  felt 
in  restraining  Greece. 

Then,  if  Greece  is  chargeable  with  harbouring 
designs  of  unjustifiable  acquisition  in  Turkey,  it 
may  be  but  fair  to  specify  the  places  which  are 
alluded  to.  These  are  not  far  to  seek:  for  at 
present  they  are  Crete,  Epirus,  and  Salonica.  We 
may  say  at  present,  because  hereafter  more  places 
may  loom  on  the  horizon  of  Greek  ambition.  Crete, 
as  is  well  known,  has  repeatedly  rebelled  against 
Turkish  rule;  many  fear  that  the  island  is  in  a 
state  of  chronic  discontent.  Without  any  injustice 
to  the  Greeks  it  may  be  said  that  privately  they 
have  assisted  by  sympathy  and  by  material  resources 
those  whom  they  regard  as  their  Cretan  compatriots. 
Whether  actual  proof  be  forthcoming  or  not,  the 
belief  to  this  efEect  prevails,  and  is  hardly  to  be 
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contradicted.  This  ia,  of  course,  calculated  to  bring 
the  troubles  in  Crete  to  a  bead.  Next,  as  to  Epirus, 
or  the  Turkish  district  of  Joannina ;  the  hopes  of 
Greece  in  this  quarter  have  been  intensified  by  her 
recent  acquisition  of  Thesaaly.  The  annexation  of 
Tbessaly  has  been  beneficial  to  that  proTince,  so 
much  must  be  admitted.  Whether  it  was  equitable 
to  Turkey  is  a  question  not  to  be  discussed  here,  as 
the  measure  waa  virtually  the  work  of  the  English 
Government,  and  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
Greeks.*  At  all  events,  it  has  left  Epirus  en  Voir 
OB  regards  Turkey,  lying  between  Thessaly,  recently 
Greek,  on  the  east,  and  Corfu,  previously  Greek,  on 
the  west.  After  the  manner  in  which  Greece  waa 
allowed  to  avail  herself  of  Turkish  troubles  during 
the  Russian  war,  and  of  the  re-settlement  of  eastern 
Europe  by  the  Berlin  Conference,  in  order  to  acquire 
Thessaly,  there  need  be  no  wonder  if  she  regards 
Epirus  as  ripening  fruit  destined  to  fall  into  her 
lap  ere  long.  Lastly,  we  refer  to  Salonica,  which 
belongs  to  Turkey,  is  the  seaport  of  Macedonia,  and 
will  be  the  key  of  the  north  .^gean  coast.  We  see 
that  Greece  adjoins  this  district,  having  pushed  her 
border  up  to  the  Vale  of  Tempo  and  the  foot  of 

*  The  Greeks  attribute  the  territorial  boons  the;  haTfi 
acquired  in  divers  places  on  Beveral  occafiions  to  Mr.  Ghtdstone, 
muni; :  the  gratitade  aud  respect  they  eriiice  towarda  him 
personally  are  very  great. 
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Olympus.  She  now  casta  longing  eyes  on  this 
place ;  no  object  is  at  present  so  dear  to  her  as  this. 
Bat  she  knows  that  Austria  entertains  a  similar 
■design.  Already  a  railway  runs  from  this  place 
right  through  the  interior  of  Macedonia.  If  here- 
after that  line  should  be  connected  under  Austrian 
auspices  with  the  Upper  Danubi^i  system  of  rail- 
ways, then  the  path  of  Austria  to  the  ^gean,  at 
Salonica,  will  be  clear.  As  a  eonsequencse,  the  pro- 
gress of  G-reece  in  the  direction  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  would  be  barred.  The  thought  of  such 
an  absolute  check  is  most  galling  to  Greeks  of  all 
Borte  and  conditions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
event  of  a  political  tempest  bursting  over  south- 
eastern Europe,  Greece  could,  during  the  confusion, 
make  a  dash  at  Salonica  from  her  neighbouring 
posts  in  Thrasaly,  even  by  a  filibustering  expedition, 
she  would,  as  the  storm  cleared,  be  found  in  pos- 
session of  the  coveted  prize.  The  "  possidentes  " 
are  sometimes  blessed  in  being  allowed  to  retain, 
and  the  retention  of  Salonica  would  afford  her  the 
desired  chance  of  extending  eastwards  hereafter. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  these  requirements,  some  of 
which  may  be  emergent,  that  Greece  consents  to 
maintain  a  force  on  land  and  sea,  much  more  than 
she  can  afford  to  pay  for,  much  more  than  she  needs 
for  internal  order,  and  still  more  than  she  requires 
for  external  defence,  inasmuch  as  none  will  attack 
2  A 
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or  molest  her  while  she  exists  virtually  under  a 
European  guarantee.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  she 
submits  to  heavy  taxation,  to  manifold  sacrifices, 
and  to  financial  danger.  The  army,  from  30  to 
40,000  men,  though  small,  is  yet  relatively  large 
in  a  country  Uke  Greece,  which  is  little  and  poor. 
Even  for  this  numerical  strength,  the  conscription 
bears  heavily  on  a  population  which  is  too  scanty 
and  does  not  increase  in  the  rural  districts.  Never- 
theless the  army  is  the  leading  institution  and  the 
most  popular  one  also.  For  that  alone  will  the  tax- 
payers bear  fiscal  burdens  cheerfully.  They  are 
but  too  ready  to  cut  down  expenditure  conducive 
to  economic  progress,  but  they  will  spare  the  mili- 
tary. They  will  urge  that  the  arming  is  necessary ; 
but  it,  in  fact,  is  hardly  wanted  save  for  aggressive 
expeditions.  Besides  the  unjustifiable  character  of 
these  enterprises,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Trea- 
sury at  Athens  could  sustain  such  expeditions  for 
more  than  the  shortest  time.  The  troops  indeed, 
two  or  three  brigades,  could  be  found,  but  there 
would  hardly  be  the  means,  financial  or  adminis- 
trative, of  equipping  them  for  service  or  transport- 
ing them.  The  sinews  of  war  would  be  for  the 
most  part  lacking. 

Meanwhile  those  departments  of  government 
which  help  to  encourage  industry,  stimulate  trade, 
develope  resources,  are  financially  starved.      The 
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suppression  of  brigands^  is  per  se  a  great  gain. 
But  it  is  almost  the  only  result  of  any  magnitude 
that  has  been  won.  To  this  might  be  added  some 
progress  with  the  national  education.  But  the 
dispensation  of  justice  is  very  indifferent.  The 
executive  establishments  are  far  from  efficient. 
This  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  the  fiscal 
branches,  where  by  all  accounts  the  Treasury  re- 
ceives far  less  than  its  proper  dues.  Grreeee  has 
yet  to  learn  that  weU-paid  and  highly  organized 
establishments  are  essential  to  the  full  collection  of 
the  revenue,  and  that  to  keep  these  establishments 
at  a  cheap  cost,  but  in  a  low  condition,  is  the  worst 
kind  of  economy.  The  public  works,  though  by  no 
means  neglected,  and  indeed  advancing  of  late, 
are  yet  much  below  the  wants  of  a  mountainpus 
country  grievously  needing  communications  for 
internal  development. 

I  have  thus  d^cribed  Greece  as  I  saw  it,  and  the 
Greeks  as  I  foimd  them,  doing  justice  to  merits 
and  virtues  without  disguising  faults  and  failures. 
The  best  friends  of  Greece  must  admit  that  the 
character  of  the  administration  and  the  condition  of 
the  people  fall  far  short  of  what  might  be  expected 
after  half  a  century  of  independence  and  autonomy. 
But  it  must  in  justice  be  remembered  that  the 
nation  had  been  long  demoralised  from  causes  be- 
yond its  control.  Despite  shortcomings  there  is 
2a2 
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now  a  spirit  and  a  mettle  wMch,  if  directed  aright, 
may  work  marvels.  It  is  said  that  national  re- 
juvenescence rarely  or  never  occurs.  Perhaps,  with 
the  growth  of  civic  virtue,  modem  Greece  may 
prove  an  exception  to  that  dictum,  and  thus  the 
glorious  youth  of  Hellas  may  be  renewed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Scenes  and  Sites  in  Palestine.* 

Travellers'  route  to  Jeraaalem — Season  for  toarii^  and  Bo- 
joaming  in  iHie  Holy  Land — Talne  and  effect  of  sacred 
topof^pby — Confignration  and  contonr  of  the  Land — Central 
range  of  monntaina — Character  of  the  scenery — Description 
of  particular  scenes — InJnd»a — In  Samaria — In  Oalilee — In 
the  Tyriau  coast — ^Aspect  of  the  people — PilgrimB  and  wor. 
shippers — Jews  and  Samaritans — ^Women  at  the  wells  and 
fonntaina — Verification  of  Bcriptnral  sites — ErroneonB  tra. 
ditions — Authentic  identification  of  many  places — Valley  of 
Jehosaphat — Bethany  and  Bethlehem — The  Dead  Sea,  the 
Jordan,  and  Jericho — Bethel  and  Shiloh — Shechem  and  Sa- 
maria— The  plain  of  Esnielon — Naiareth  and  Galilean  hills 
— Lake  of  Oennesareth  or  Tiberias— Gieearea  Philippi — 
Remains  of  Tyre — Places  suited  for  European  residence — 
Present  cironmstancea  of  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Nablns, 
Nazareth,  Beyroat — Religions,  educational,  and  benevolent 
establishments — Present  condition  of  Palestine — Possible 
amelioration. 

I  HATE  now  to  addresB  you  on  the  most  important  of 
all  earthly  Buhjecta — if    indeed    it  can  be  called 

*  Speech  delivered  before  the  Theological  College,  at  Sails* 
bury,  February  1885. 
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ew^lily  at  all,  for  it  is  rather  heavenly — and  from 
the  ma^itude  of  the  subject  it  is  necessary  that  my 
speech  should  be  as  compact  and  terse  as  possible. 
I  hare  therefore  considered  carefully  the  topics  to 
be  brought  to  yomr  notice,  and  have  arranged  them 
in  four  main  divisions. 

First,  then,  I  shall  say  something  preliminary 
regarding  the  route ;  secondly,  something  in  regard 
to  the  effect  and  value  of  sacred  geography ;  thirdly, 
something  in  regard  to  the  scenery ;  fourthly,  some- 
thing in  regard  to  the  verification  of  scriptural 
sites :  then  something  in  regard  to  situations  for 
the  residence  of  Europeans  in  Palestine ;  and  lastly, 
something  in  regard  to  the  missions,  the  charities, 
and  the  good  works  which  can  be  undertaken  by 
Christians  there. 

Respecting  the  route — ^the  question  at  once  arises, 
which  is  the  shortest  way  from  London  to  Jeru- 
salem P  You  may  start  any  Friday  evening  from 
London  by  what  ia  known  as  the  Limited  Mail, 
together  with  the  Indian  postal  mail ;  you  arrive  at 
Brindisi  the  following  Monday  morning,  and  at 
Alexandria  the  next  Thursday  morning.  That 
evening  you  start  by  steamer  from  Alexandria  to 
Joppa,  or  Jaffa,  which  you  reach  on  the  Saturday 
morning.  Thence  you  drive  immediately  to  Jeru- 
salem, about  thirty  miles  distant,  arriving  there  that 
same  evening.  The  next  morning,  Sunday,  you 
may  attend  divine  service  in  the  English  church  close 
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by  the  Tower  of  David.  Thus  you  reach  Jerusalem 
from  London  in  eight  days.  As  far  as  the  shore  of 
the  Holy  Land  you  proceed  by  what  may  be  called 
a  ciTilized  transit,  from  the  sea-coast  to  Jerusalem 
you  drive  in  a  carriage.  But  at  and  beyond  Jeru- 
salem you  must  either  ride '  or  walk.  Excellent 
horses  are  to  be  procured  there,  mules  for  the 
servants'  baggage,  commissariat  stores,  and  camp 
equipage.  In  favourable  weather  the  life  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  little  tents  sufficiently  commodious, 
is  very  pleasant.  But  the  period  for  convenient 
travelling  is  short :  the  spring  season  being  quite 
the  best,  and  the  autumn  the  next  best.  Otherwise 
the  climate  is  hot,  sultry,  and  somewhat  unhealthy 
during  the  summer  months.  In  the  winter  months 
it  is  wet,  bleak,  chilly,  sometimes  even  stormy. 
But,  if  you  wish  to  travel  in  the  Holy  Land  for  a 
whole  year,  then  probably  the  wisest  plan  would 
be  to  proceed  thither  in  the  autumn.  During  No- 
vember, and  perhaps  during  December,  you  might 
tour  in  the  centre  of  Palestine  proper.  Then  for 
the  winter  months  you  might  descend  into  the 
warm  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  inspect  the  dry 
districts  beyond  that  river.  In  the  spring  you 
could  return  and  complete  your  inspection  of  central 
Palestine.  Then,  as  the  season  advances  towards 
summer,  you  could  march  through  the  Galilean  hills 
towards  the   Lebanon,  and  spend  the  summer  in 
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the   cool  mountain  regions  between  Lebanon,  and 
Hermon. 

Coming  to  my  second  topic — ^fche  value  and  efEect 
of  sacred  geography — I  have  to  remind  you,  that, 
when  scientific  topography  is  mentioned  in  refer- 
ence to  Palestine,  the  meaning  is  that  the  exact 
words  of  Scripture  should  be  noted,  and  then  com- 
pared with  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  par- 
ticular locaHty  concerned.  It  is  this  comparison 
that  often  enables  us  to  interpret  the  scriptural 
language  aright.  This  confirms  our  faith  and  makes 
us  realize  the  events  of  Scripture  or  understand  its 
imagery.  The  more  we  examine  the  topography  of 
the  Holy  Land,  the  more  shall  we  find  it  correspond 
with  the  sacred  narrative.  If  any  portion  of  the 
Bible  had  been  composed  in  a  country  distant  &om 
the  scene  of  action,  if  it  were  a  fable,  if  it  had  in  any 
degree  been  fabricated,  there  must  have  been  some 
differences  discoverable  between  the  narrative  and 
the  results  of  scientific  topography.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  no  such  difference  has  ever  been  discovered. 
Sometimes  points  have  for  a  long  time  remained 
obscure,  but  farther  investigation  has  always  sup- 
ported the  verbal  accuracy  of  scripture  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  localities.  The  effect  of  a  journey 
to  the  Holy  Land  is  vivid  and  vivifying  to  the 
imagination.  As  you  travel,  you  feel  that  you  are 
following  in  all  humility  the  blessed  footsteps  of 
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Our  Lord,  that  you  are  privileged  to  climb  the  hills 
which  he  climbed,  to  tread  the  paths  He  trod,  and 
to  drink  at  the  fountains  where  he  drank. 

I  will  now  advert  to  the  general  configuration 
and  contour  of  the  land.  As  we  approach  Palestine 
from  the  Mediterranean,  we  come  to  the  plains  of 
Philistia  and  Sharon.  Then  we  reach  a  mountainous 
tract  which  forms  the  dorsal  ridge  or  backbone  of 
the  country.  The  average  height  of  this  central 
ridge  is  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  rises 
sometimes  to  summits  of  3500  feet,  that  is,  about 
the  altitude  of  the  highest  points  in  Great  Britain. 
Its  general  direction  is  from  north  to  south.  Being 
thus  situated  close  to  the  Mediterranean,  these  moun- 
tains catch  and  arrest  the  moisture-laden  clouds 
blown  up  by  the  south-west  winds.  The  clouds 
then  discharge  tbir  moisture  upon  the  hills,  and  that 
produces  the  fertility  of  Palestine.  This  moisture 
clothes  the  hill-tops  with  forests,  or  with  vegetation 
for  the  pasturage  of  flocks.  Beyond  this  backbone 
is  the  deep  rift  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  beyond 
that,  again,  the  land  of  Moab,  Edom,  Heshbon, 
and  Bashan.  Of  the  trans-Jordan  lands,  some,  as 
Bashan,  receive  considerable  moisture,  while  others 
towards  the  south  receive  but  little.  These  mete- 
orological circumstances  must  be  apprehended  by 
all  who  would  understand  the  climate  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

TJpon  the    dorsal    ridge,   above    described,    are 
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situated  very  many  of  the  holiest  and  most  memo- 
rable places  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  and  from  the 
backbone  on  the  east  side  there  run  off  ravines  that 
are  famous  in  the  Scriptural  narrative.  The  central 
ridge  terminates  in  the  hills  which  overlook  the 
plain  of  Bsdraelon — the  most  imporiant  plain  in 
Palestine,  and  indeed  the  most  sacred  and  classic 
plain  in  the  world — whereby  a  distinct  geographical 
division  is  formed.  South  of  it  are  Samaria  and 
Judsea,  north  of  it  is  Galilee. 

In  regard  to  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country — 
the  beautiful  forests  of  the  land  have  been  spoiled 
by  the  ruthless  and  reckless  hand  of  man.  The 
rich  pasturage  haa  been  much  deteriorated.  The 
vineyards  and  the  fig-orchards  have  also  been  partly 
destroyed,  though  some  still  remain.  Orange  gar- 
dens still  exist  here  and  there,  and  those  at  Jaffa 
are  among  the  choicest  in  the  East.  Extensive 
groves  of  olives  are  still  to  be  found  near  Bethlehem, 
near  Bethel,  at  Samaria,  at  Dothan,  and  elsewhere. 
These  constitute  one  of  the  few  ornaments  still 
surviving  to  bedeck  the  land.  Here  and  there  pahn- 
trees,  as  at  Bngannin  and  Tiberias,  are  to  be  seen. 
Where  capital  and  Becurity  are  required  for  culture, 
there  we  find  desolation.  But  those  lands,  which 
can  be  cultivated  without  capital  by  the  industry  of 
half-civilised  husbandmen,  continue  to  be  fairly 
productive.  In  many  places  there  are  harvests  of 
wheat  and  barley  in  some  abundance.     In  spring- 
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tide  there  are  green  crops  waving  on  the  plains  of 
Fhilistia,  Sharon,  Shechem,  Esdraelon,  Cana,  and 
Gtennesareth. 

My  third  topic  consists  of  the  scenery  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

This  scenery  is  said  by  many  to  be  diBappointing ; 
such  will  certainly  be  the  case  with  any  travellers 
who  may  proceed  to  Palestine  under  the  idea  that 
they  are  to  be  delighted  with  mere  physical  beauty. 
Loveliness  such  as  that  of  Italy,  or  even  of  Greece, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Palestine.  There  never  was 
anything  in  the  Holy  Land  to  inspire  mankind  with 
a  romantic  mythology.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
beauties  in  the  land,  though  they  are  often  seen 
under  great  disadvantages.  The  air  is  generally 
dry  in  the  extreme,  though  not  always ;  conse- 
quently, the  effect  of  distance  is  lost  pictorially. 
In  the  strong  glare  of  noon-day  everything  appears 
hard  and  harsh.  Horsemen  riding  along  laboriously 
are  apt  to  find  the  surroundings  dull  and  mono- 
tonous. Such  disappointment  will  however  not  be 
felt  by  those  who  from  artistic  training  and  ex- 
perience are  qualified  to  judge.  When  the  shadows 
lengthen  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  slanting  rays 
after  simrise  east  long  shadows  over  mountain  and 
valley,  then  beautiful  effects  are  to  be  observed. 
Notwithstanding  a  certain  sort  of  dulness — ^it  can- 
not be  called  flatness — in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
there  are  many  fine  views  to  be  met  with. 
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In  order  that  you  form  some  idea  for  yoorselTes, 
I  will  undertake  to  point  out  to  you  at  least  twelve 
scenes,  which  are  not  only  full  of  poetic  beauty, 
but  also  have  much  pictorial  effect  that  may  be 
turned  to  excellent  account  either  by  the  pencil 
or  by  the  brush.  I  casi  speak  of  them  with  some 
knowledge,  having  not  only  sketched  them,  but  also 
made  studies  of  them  in  oil-colours.  They  shall  be 
in  the  following  order.* 

Take,  first,  Ajalon  by  moonlight.  The  spectator 
is  looking  westwards,  with  the  valley  deep  beneath 
him,  its  terraced  cultivation  broken  down,  its  water- 
courses dried  up,  its  fertility  long  ago  turned  to 
barrenness.  The  young  moon  is  seemingly  motion- 
less in  the  sky,  recalling  to  memory  the  text,  "Thou 
moon  stand  still  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon."  A  soft 
light  steals  over  the  mountain-spurs  intensifying  the 
gloom  below.  Beyond  the  belt  of  mountains  the 
distant  landscape  is  still  visible,  and  yet  farther  off 
is  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  horizon  is  the  rem- 
nant of  sunset  sky  with  the  fading  light  of  the 
departed  day. 

Next,  consider  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
as  seen  at  sunrise  from  near  David's  Tower  at 
Jerusalem.      The  Olivet-  range  stands  violet-grey 


•  Wien  thia  apeeoh  ■wm  delivered,  oil  studies  (by  my  own 
brash)  of  these  twelve  sabjects,  and  of  other  subjects  also, 
were  shown  to  the  andience. 
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against  the  saffron  sky  before  sunrise.  The  outHne 
of  the  range  is  broken  by  the  black  dome  of  the 
church.  Below  the  eye  Hea  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
with  the  mosque  built  on  the  site  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  flat  tops  of  the  houses  diversified  by  many 
a  tapering  minaret  In  the  foreground  is  the  sheet 
of  water  known  as  Hezekiah's  Pool,  surrounded  by 
oriental  houses,  picturesque  with  their  windows  and 
balconies. 

Next,  look  at  the  view  of  Olivet  from  near  the 
same  tower  at  sunset.  The  Olivet  range,  instead  of 
being  grey  as  in  the  morning,  is  sufEused  with  the 
rich  glow  of  sunset  and  with  roseate  colouring. 
Around  the  Mount  of  Olives  itself  there  is  a  mass  of 
clouds  glorious  with  the  hues  cast  by  the  slanting 
rays.  The  clouds  hang  around  the  sacred  mount  at 
one  moment  like  a  gorgeous  canopy,  at  another  like 
a  flaming  standard.  Again  the  city  lies  beneath  the 
eye,  but  it  is  illumined  by  the  warm  light  of  an 
Eastern  evening. 

Then,  in  the  fourth  place,  study  the  doable  view 
from  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  On  the 
morning  when  I  was  there,  looking  westwards  to- 
wards Jerusalem,  I  saw  rolling  masses  of  dark  rain- 
clouds  behind  the  city — while  the  walls,  bastions, 
minarets,  cupolas,  house-tops  were  lit  up  by  the 
early  sunlight,  in  the  clearest  contrast.  A  heavenly 
radiance  seemed  spread  over  all  the  four  quarters  of 
the  Holy  City,  Zion,  Moriah,  Akron,  and  Bezetha. 
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The  next  instant,  tummg  round  eastwards,  I  saw  a 
bright  sky  with  the  distant  nrngea  of  Moab  in  dark 
array.  Beneath  them  there  was  a  sheet  of  water 
like  a  mirror,  catching  and  focussing  the  sun-rays 
and  literally  flashing  with  light.  This  was  my  first 
view  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  foreground  were 
the  long  slopes  and  sweeping  undulations  around 
Bethany. 

Then,  fifthly,  regard  the  view  at  eventide  of  the 
Dead  Sea  from  the  wilderness  of  Judsea.  The 
water  is  not  now  glittering  and  quivering  with 
light,  but  is  in  repose  with  emerald-blue  colour. 
The  Moab  ranges,  instead  of  being  dark,  are  literally 
bathed  in  rosy  light.  Among  them  Nebo  and 
Fisgah  can  be  made  out.  The  sky  is  as  burnished 
gold.  In  the  foreground  are  rugged  rock-bound 
hills,  tipped  with  red  light,  and  sandy  hillocks  dotted 
with  the  blank  tents  of  the  Bedouin. 

As  a  sixth  subject  let  us  have  the  view  of  the 
plain  of  Jericho  from  the  spurs  of  Mount  Quaran- 
tania.  The  plain  is  covered  with  the  dark  verdure 
of  gardens  and  wild-fruit  trees  over  a  wide  expanse. 
The  fountains  which  fertilize  the  plain  cannot  be 
seen  from  this  point.  But  the  streamlets  and 
watercourses  are  visible  as  they  wind  among  the 
groves  like  silver  streaks.  In  the  distance  again 
are  the  Moab  ranges  and  the  Dead  Sea  gleaming 
bright. 

Next  take  the  view  of  Mount  Gerizim,  a  mass  of 
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darkish  limestone,  and  at  its  base  the  plain  of 
Shechem,  green  with  the  rising  cropB.  The  spars 
of  Ebal  help  to  form  a  background,  and  in  the 
extreme  distance  is  Hermon,  at  spring-time  a 
pyramid  of  snow. 

In  the  seventh  place,  from  the  hills  north  of 
Samaria,  let  us  behold  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
spread  out  like  a  chart  beneath  our  eyes.  It,  toO} 
is  pale-green  from  the  young  crops.  In  the  midst 
of  it  rise  up  Tabor  and  Little  Hermon.*  In  the 
background  are  the  heights  of  Nazareth,  and 
behind  them  again  are  the  Ghtlilean  mountains. 
The  prospect  is  once  more  completed  by  the  snowy 
pyramid  of  Hermon  proper  or  the  great.  Over  this 
scene  there  would  be  azure  sky  and  uninterrupted 
sunshine. 

The  next  subject  would  be  Carmel,  with  the 
clouds  and  darkness  of  a  rain-storm  round  about  it. 
Thus  seen  the  mountain  has  much  of  solemn  gran- 
deur. Beneath  it  is  the  plain  of  Dothan,  where 
Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren  to  the  caravan 
journeying  by  this  route,  which  then  ran  from 
Damascus  to  Egypt.  In  the  foreground  are  exten- 
sive olive-groves,  their  grey-green  sombre  leafage 
harmonizing  with  the  leaden  hues  of  the  scene. 

Or,  take  C^mel  in  another  aspect,  as  seen  from 

*  This  is  called  Little  Hermon  to  dietingaieh  it  carefally 
from  Harmon  proper,  a  mach  {greater  monnlaiti. 
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the  heights  over  Nazareth,  when  the  mountain  juts 
out  as  a  long-projected  headland  into  the  blue  Medi- 
terranean, This  was  the  aspect  in  which  Our  Lord 
must  have  beheld  the  mountain  from  these  Galilean 
uplands,  during  the  early  years  of  His  life  on  earth. 

The  tenth  subject  shall  be  that  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  as  I  saw  it  from  the  Latin  Gonvent,  in 
Tiberias.  The  water  was  being  lashed  by  a  storm 
into  huge  waves  in  which  no  fishing-boat  could  live. 
Black  masses  of  rain-cloud  were  being  driven  by 
the  wind.  But  in  these  masses  there  were  rifts 
and  openings  through  which  the  sunbeams  streamed 
fitfully,  lighting  up  the  eastern  hills  of  Gergesa 
with  occasional  gleams. 

The  eleventh  subject  shall  be  that  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  near  Tyre.  The  Galilean  mountain- 
spurs  are  projected  into  the  sea.  Round  the  ends 
of  these  spurs,  at  some  height  above  the  water,  is 
conducted  an  ancient  military  road,  doubtless  begun 
by  Alexander  the  Great  and  improved  by  the 
Romans.  The  roadway  is  rock-hewn  on  the  preci- 
pitous and  escarped  hill-sides.  When  I  passed 
squalls  were  sweeping  over  the  sea,  causing  the 
waves  to  dash  against  the  rocks,  and  the  spray  to 
rise  in  cloudlets. 

The  twelfth  and  last  view  shall  be  that  of  the 
Lebanon  range  as  seen  from  the  sea  near  Beyrout. 
The  Syrian  hill-sides  are  clothed  with  obve  groves 
and  orange  gardens.      The  town  stands  well  over 
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the  dark-blue  sea.  The  view  ia  bounded  in  spring 
by  the  mountains  brilliantly  white,  and  displaying 
wide  expanses  of  newly-feJlen  snow,  on  quite  a  row 
or  series  of  majestic  summits. 

These  twelve  views  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
nature.  But  man,  with  his  varied  complexion, 
costume,  accoutrement,  armament,  affords  many  of 
what  the  artist  calls  figure-subjects.  Whatever 
may  or  may  not  be  said  of  the  landscape,  the  figure- 
groups  in  Palestine,  for  variety,  for  pictiu^squeness, 
for  all  that  constitutes  poetry  in  painting,  are  cer- 
tainly not  surpassed,  perhaps  are  not  equalled,  in 
any  country  of  the  world. 

Of  these  possible  groups  in  artistic  combination 
I  shall  select  six  only  for  your  consideration  for 
fear  of  fatiguing  you,  with  the  proviso  that,  how- 
ever much  I  may  describe,  still  more  must  neces- 
sarily be  left  undescribed. 

The  first  group  shall  consist  of  the  pilgrims  at  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  or  at  the  site  of  the  Nativity.  In 
alluding  to  them  I  drop  a  veil  over  the  quarrels  often 
degenerating  into  a  conflict  of  superstitions,  and 
sometimes  descending  into  barbaric  outrage.  These 
strange  scenes  and  rivalries,  occasionally  happening, 
cast  a  alur  on  our  ineffably  pure  religion,  must 
cause  Our  Lord's  wounds  to  bleed  afresh,  and  will 
tempt  the  Moslem  spectators  to  mock  at  our  common 
Christianity.  But,  apart  from  this,  when  the  pilgrims 
of  the  several  commimions  are  undisturbed  by  any 
2b 
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fanatical  impulses — aa  will  ordinarily  be  the  c 
their  bearing  indicates  devotion  and  aspiration, 
indeed  their  demeanour  is  often  meet  affecting.  At 
some  times  or  places  the  Latins  have  the  predomi- 
nance, at  others  the  Greeks,  that  is,  those  of  the 
Greek  or  Orthodox  persuasion.  Among  the  latter 
there  are  many  coming  from  Russia. 

Another  subject  shall  be  that  of  the  Latin  worship 
in  some  of  the  subterranean  chapels  near  Jerusalem, 
especially  in  the  chapel  at  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  near  Gethsemane ;  the  daylight  from  the 
mouth  of  the  rock-cut  church  streaming  faintly 
down  the  flight  of  steps ;  the  interior  of  the  cavern 
lighted  by  hanging  lamps ;  the  resplendently  deco- 
rated altar  catching  the  lamplight  amidst  the 
cavernous  gloom ;  the  vestments  of  the  priesta  and 
the  cowls  of  the  monks ;  the  solemn  chtmts  resound- 
ing and  re-echoed  by  the  rocky  roofs. 

The  third  scene  shall  be  that  of  the  Jews  wailing 
underneath  the  outer  side  of  what  was  once  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  Temple-inclosure  in  Moriah, 
facing  towards  Zion.  On  the  days  appointed  for 
wailing,  the  effect  is  marred  by  an  aspect  of  forma- 
lity. But  on  other  days  it  is  well  to  note  small  knots 
of  men  in  black  garments  approach  quite  unosten- 
tatiously the  mighty  and  massive  tiers  or  layers  of 
masoniy,  undoubtedly  placed  by  direction  of  Solo- 
mon— and  there  press  their  foreheads  with  silent 
weeping  against  the   beloved  stones,  indicating  a 
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strength  of  hereditary  sentiment  not  equalled  by  any 
other  race  under  the  sun. 

The  next  subject  shall  be  that  of  the  pilgrim 
bathers  at  the  bathing-place  on  the  Jordan  near 
Jericho  at  Eaater-tide,  the  probable  site  of  Our  Lord's 
Baptism.  The  movement,  the  shifting  colours,  the 
bustling  eagerness  of  the  multitude  at  the  water's 
edge,  are  contrasted  with  the  stillness  of  Jordan 
rolling  rapidly,  fringed  on  one  side  by  over-shadow- 
ing vegetation,  and  on  the  other  side  bounded  by 
dark  frowning  hill-sides. 

The  fifth  group  shall  be  formed  of  the  armed 
bands  of  Samaritans  trudging  through  the  vale  of 
Shechem  and  winding  round  the  base  of  Gerizim,  or 
stopping  to  drink  at  the  watercourses  and  artificial 
cascades  of  Nablfts  (Neapolis) — ^with  their  martial 
gait,  their  curious  arms,  their  strange  parapher- 
nalia. 

The  sixth  and  last  subject  shall  be  that  of  the 
Galilean  women  drawing  water,  either  in  the  morn- 
ing or  the  evening, — more  particularly  in  the  even- 
tide— from  the  antique  and  time-honoured  fountains 
at  Nazareth  or  Cana.  It  so  happens  that  beauty  of 
feature,  dignity  of  profile,  and  richness  of  com- 
plexion, despite  the  sun-glare,  are  more  largely 
diffused  among  the  Gralilean  peasant-women  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  rural  population  anywhere. 
The  occupation  of  drawing  water  twice  a  day,  and 
walking  home  with  the  pitcher  placed  on  the  head, 
2B.2 
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is  a  calisthenic  exercise  of  the  finest  kind,  and 
ensures  grace  of  carriage  and  uprightness  of  stature 
{incessu  patuit  dea).  The  flowing  and  parti-coloured 
robes,  and  the  head-dresses,  complete  the  pictorial 
effect.  As  the  fountains  are  the  same  from  the 
beginning,  as  purity  of  descent  has  hereabouts  been 
considerably  preserved,  and  as  monuments  show 
that  costume  has  during  many  ages  varied  but  little 
— we  may  imagine  that  these  scenes,  daily  observable 
at  the  fountains,  are  modem  counterparts  of  the 
scenes  beheld  in  scriptural  times. 

The  fourth,  and  most  important,  topic  in  this 
address  relates  to  the  verification  of  scriptural 
sites. 

You  are  aware  no  doubt  that,  while  many  scrip- 
tural places  are  to  us  nowadays  only  geographical 
expressions,  not  susceptible  of  identification,  there 
yet  happily  remain  to  us  many  sites  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  where  the  verification  is  so  strikingly 
complete  as  to  add  one  more  link  to  the  long  chain 
of  religious  evidence.  I  must  admit  indeed  that 
several,  perhaps  many,  long-accepted  traditions 
regarding  biblical  sites  have  proved  to  be  erro- 
neous. For  instance,  it  has  been  said — and  you 
may  hear  it  even  now — that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
delivered  on  the  range  adjoining  Olivet,  but  the 
language  of  Scripture  shows  that  it  was  delivered 
on  the  hills  of  GaUlee.  For  a  long  while  men 
believed  that  the    Transfiguration   took  place   on 
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Mount  Tabor,  but  the  words  of  Scripture  indicate  that 
it  occurred  near  Cffisarea  Philippi,  evidently  on  the 
slopes  of  Hermon,  which  is  at  least  three  or  four  days' 
journey  from  Tabor.  Moreover,  it  is  historically 
certain  that  Tabor  was  at  that  time  a  fortified  place, 
whoUy  unsuited  for  a  momentous  event  which  was 
to  occur  in  nocturnal  stillness  and  soHtude.  Again, 
some  traditions  aver  that  Our  Lord  made  His  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Jerusalem  by  the  path-way  over 
the  summit  of  Olivet.  Whereas  Scripture  shows  that 
He  started  from  Bethany,  and  proceeded  by  the 
main  road  round  the  shoulder  of  Olivet.  Tradition 
has  pointed  to  a  place,  some  twenty  miles  or  more 
from  Jerusalem,  as  Bmmaus,  where  Our  Lord 
appeared  to  some  of  His  disciples ;  although, 
according  to  Scripture,  the  real  Emmaus  could  not 
have  been  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  away. 
Further,  tradition  affirms  that  the  Ascension  took 
place  from  the  summit  of  Olivet ;  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  it  was  from  some  point  between 
OUvet  and  Bethany.  Lastly,  the  pellucid  brook 
that  flows  near  Jericho  is  to  this  day  called  the 
Cherith  of  Elijah.  But  from  Scripture  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  the  real  Cherith  was  far  away,  and 
must  have  been  an  affluent  of  the  Jabbok,  near 
Mahanaim,  in  the  mid-region  across  the  Jordan.  I 
should  add,  in  justice  to  the  Crusaders,  that  they 
built  their  chapels  on  the  correct  sites  at  Bethel, 
Shiloh,  Jacob's  Well,  and  perhaps  other  places. 
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I  will  now  select  a  few  instances  where  scriptural 
sites  may  to-day  be  verified  by  the  traveller  on  the 
spot,  and  these  shall  be  twenty  in  namber. 

(1.)  The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat^  lying  between 
Jerusalem  and  Olivet,  with  the  tiny  brooklet  Kidron 
threading  its  narrow  way  in  the  midat.  Looking 
down  the  valley  from  the  north  southwards,  there 
are  the  holiest  objects  on  both  sides.  On  the  right 
hand  are  Moriah  and  the  Temple-inclosure.  On  the 
left  are  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  near  the  bottom  of 
which  stands  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  This 
garden  is  still  umbrageous  with  olive-trees,  having 
gnarled  trunks  and  spreading  branches ;  the  veri- 
table descendants  of  the  trees  under  which  Our 
Lord  suffered  agony.  Despite  some  disfigurement 
from  attempts  at  horticulture  by  the  Latin  monks, 
still,  when  the  deepening  shadows  render  details 
obscure,  the  traveller  feels  as  if  he  were  left  alone 
with  the  weird  trunks  and  the  dark  foliage,  all 
inviting  solemn  meditation. 

(2.)  Following  the  same  valley  we  come  upon  the 
Cemetery,  having  rock-hewn  tombs  of  prophets,  aSh- 
some  sepulchral  structures  of  David's  time,  having 
also  the  countless  slabs  and  gravestones  to  mark 
the  burial  of  Jews  during  the  centuries  of  modem 
times.  Constant  additions  are  being  made,  till  the 
arid  hill-side  glitters  in  the  sun-glare  from  the  white 
stones,  attesting  the  absolute  conviction  of  the  Jews 
that  this  is  truly  the  ancestral  burial-place,  where 
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every  faithful  descendant  of  the  PatriaroliB  should 
wish  to  lay  hie  bones.  Further  on  we  paas  by  the 
village  of  Siloam,  clinging  to  the  steep  side  of  the 
rocks,  and  its  pools.  Still  further  down  the  valley 
we  see  the  place  where  the  worm  did  not  die 
and  the  fire  was  not  quenched,  the  Hill  of  Offence 
and  Tophet,  darkened  by  the  memory  of  Moloch 
sacrifices. 

(3.)  Then  turning  to  ascend  the  spur  of  Olivet 
you  reach  Bethany,  and  pass  exactly  round  the 
angle  of  the  road  leading  from  Bethany  to  Jeru- 
salem,— that  which  was  known  in  Our  Lord's  time 
as  the  Jericho  road.  The  name  Bethany  is  lost, 
but  thp  site  is  still  inhabited  under  the  name  of 
Al-Azaria,  from  Lazarus.*  It  is  situated  charm- 
ingly at  the  very  head  of  a  long  ravine,  leading 
down  to  the  Jordan.  In  its  sacredly-happy  time, 
when  girded  with  orchards,  it  must  have  been  one 
of  the  most  delightful  villages  in  Palestine.  From 
the  village  there  is  a  rude  flight  of  rock-cut  steps 
running  down  to  the  Jericho  road.  As  this  is  the 
very  line  of  the  Jericho  road,  and  these  steps  have 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  it  is  probable  that 
Our  Lord  must  have  ascended  and  descended  them 
in  the  days  of  Martha  and  Mary  and  Lazarus.    It 


*  The  mane  Lasftros  in  the  Qreek  Testament  U  no  doubt  n 
version  of  the  Syrian  name  of  AI  Azor,  which  is  common  to 
this  day. 
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was  from  the  angle  of  this  road,  leading  towards 
the  city,  that  the  view  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  secondary 
stage  of  its  glory,  burst  into  view  before  Our  Lord 
as  he  was  about  to  make  His  triumphant  entry. 
There,  too,  may  be  seen  the  ledge  of  rock  whereon 
He  stood  to  pause  and  weep  over  the  city  at  the 
prophetic  thought  of  its  coming  doom.  Of  all  sites 
in  Palestine,  this  is  the  best  authenticated  and  the 
most  touchiug.  Hence  the  road  descends  to  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  here  the  people  cut  the 
palm-branches,  and  spread  their  garments,  shouting 
"  Hosanna ! " 

■  (4.)  From  Jerusalem  the  rider  (passing  under 
Zion  and  overlooking  the  ravine  of  Hinnom)  pro- 
ceeds quickly  to  Bethlehem,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence. Near  the  foot  of  this  eminence  are  the  fields 
where  Ruth  gleaned  after  the  harvest-gathering  of 
Boaz.  Adjoining  these  fields  are  the  undulating 
pasture-lands  where  David  tended  his  flocks,  and 
where  the  Ck>spel  was  announced  to  the  shepherds 
at  night.  To  this  day  the  fields  produce  crops  of 
barley,  as  of  yore. 

(5.)  Within  one  long  march  from  here  (to  the 
westward)  is  Elah,  in  Philistia,  where  David  slew 
Goliath.  There  is  the  strongest  presumption  for 
the  identifying  of  this  vale.  When  the  topogra- 
phical correspondence  has  been  fully  made  out,  it  is 
necessary  for  completeness  that  there  should  be 
round  and  smooth  stones,  such  as  those  which  David 
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used  for  his  sling.  Now  there  is  still  a  dry  water- 
course, with  stones  which  are  precisely  of  this 
character,  and  are  not  usually  found. 

(6.)  Turning  eastwards,  in  the  course  of  two 
marches  we  reach  Hebron,  and  near  it  is  Mamre, 
the  camping-ground  of  Abraham.  It  was'  from 
these  heights  that  on  the  mom  of  doom  to  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  he  looked  towards  the  Dead  Sea 
plain,  and  saw  the  smoke  rising  in  masses  from  the 
destructive  conflagration.  From  the  configuration 
of  the  heights  he  could  only  see  towards  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Accordingly,  we 
must  search  at  that  end  only  for  the  sites  of  the 
burnt  cities.  Proceeding  thither,  what  do  we  find  P 
Exactly  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  unerring 
accuracy  of  Holy  Writ :  namely,  amazing  marks  of 
a  spontaneous  combustion  of  asphalte  and  bitumen, 
which  marks  can  be  verified  by  geological  research. 
This  phenomenon,  too,  is  visible  thereabouts  only. 

(7.)  Not  far  from  the  head  or  northern  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  we  come  upon  the  mounds  and  the 
springs  of  the  first  Jericho,  suddenly  dilapidated  by 
divine  decree — apparently  by  means  of  one  of  the 
earthquakes  known  in  that  region — and  then  upon 
the  stones  and  fragments  indicating  the  second 
Jericho,  which  was  beautified  by  Herod,  and  where 
Our  Lord  repeatedly  taught.  The  natural  springs 
are  to  this  day  the  sources  of  fertility  and  culture 
to  the  Jericho  plain,  though  the  vegetation  is  now 
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of  an  inferior  character  to  that  which  is  known  to 
have  existed  in  scriptural  times. 

(8.)  Near  Jericho  there  is  a  remarkable  bay  or 
open  spot  in  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Jor- 
dan :  the  only  place  of  this  character  in  the  course 
of  the  river,  which  runs  narrow  between  steep 
banks,  clothed  with  dense  vegetation ;  and  there- 
fore the  only  place  suited  for  ceremonial  bathing. 
We  have  every  reasonable  presumption,  then,  that 
this  is  the  point  where  the  multitude  congregated 
to  be  baptized  by  John,  and  is  the  scene  of  Our 
Lord's  Baptism.  It  is  still  crowded  by  pilgrim- 
bathers  on  holy  occasions,  and  the  spectacle  at 
Baeter-tide  is  wonderfully  impressive.  If  we  thus 
recognise  this  scene,  we  must  expect  to  find  a  deso- 
late mountain  near  at  hand,  where  the  Temptation 
might  have  occurred.  Accordingly,  there  is  pre- 
cisely such  a  mountain  conspicuous  in  that  quarter 
— now  called  Quarantania,  from  the  unbroken 
memory  of  the  Forty  Days  and  Nights.  Of  all 
mountains  in  the  Holy  Land,  this  mountain  has  the 
most  strongly  marked  characteristics,  with  its  ser- 
rated and  castellated  ridge,  its  scarped  sides,  its 
lines  of  rock-ledges,  one  below  the  other,  its  red- 
and-ochre  colouring,  its  rows  of  caves,  partly  na- 
tural, partly  artificial.  From  its  base  there  burst 
forth  the  springs  or  fountains  which  have  made  the 
Jericho  plain  one  of  the  gardens  of  the  land. 

(9.)  Ascending  from  Jericho  and  winding  round 
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the  spurs  of  Mount  Quarantania,  tlie  rider  gradually 
reaches  the  ridge  of  the  central  backbone  of  the 
country — which  I  have  already  described — and  finds 
himself  at  Bethel.  This  is  regarded  as  among  the 
most  certain  of  the  scriptural  sites.  On  this  com- 
manding situation  was  the  halting-place  of  the 
patriarch  fixed  and  his  altar  raised.  Here,  looking 
southward,  one  descries  on  the  right  hand  the  blue 
horizon  of  the  Mediterranean,  having  an  imperfect 
view  of  the  country  in  that  direction.  But  on  the 
left  one  has  a  good  view  of  the  Jordan  valley  and 
its  plains,  which  in  the  olden  times  were  fertile. 
Thus  one  understands  exactly  how  Abraham  offered 
Lot  an  apportionment  of  the  country  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left;  and  Lot,  seeing  the  fertile 
champaign  down  to  the  left,  chose  that  side.  Close 
by  is  the  once  fortified  hill  of  Ai,  the  capture  of 
which  was  compassed  by  Joshua  in  one  rapid  march 
from  his  military  camp  near  the  Jordan.  Prom  the 
stony  debris  of  the  citadel  you  perceive  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  Scripture,  there  ought  to  be  a 
place  below  on  the  north-west  comer  where  the 
Israelite  Soldiers  lay  in  ambush.  You  look  down 
and,  behold,  there  is  such  a  place. 

(10.)  Marching  northwards  the  traveller  visits 
Shiloh.  This  site  was  made  out  in  modern  times 
chiefly  by  the  precise  directions  given  in  Scripture 
for  reaching  it.  Follow  the  line  of  country  pre- 
scribed hy  the  words,  and  what  do  you  find  ?    In 
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the  midst  of  desolation,  a  broad  level  space — the 
only  space  in  this  part  of  the  country  suited  for  the 
encampment  annually  of  the  twelve  tribes.  And 
above  this  a  eUghtly  elevated  but  smaller  plateau 
for  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle.  Struck  by  the 
desolateness  the  spectator  calls  to  mind  the  divine 
denunciation — "  See  what  I  did  unto  Shiloh." 

(11.)  A  short  ride  takes  the  rider  to  Shechem, 
were  Abraham  first  settled,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  twin  mountains,  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  facing  each 
other.  Between  the  two  mountains  there  runs 
what  orographers  call  a  saddle,  which  is  the  water- 
shed between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Jordan. 
This  saddle  commands  a  convenient  view  over  the 
ground  of  Shechem.  Here,  then,  in  all  probability 
was  the  point  where  Joshua  must  have  stood  to 
deliver  his  final  words  to  the  IsraeUtes  before  hia 
death,  looking  over  the  heads  of  the  people  gathered 
beneath.  Those  who  could  get  near  must  have  heard 
his  words  as  recorded  in  Scripture ;  those  who  could 
not,  must  have  watched  the  form  and  gestures  of 
the  aged  warrior  addressing  them  for  the  last  time. 

(12.)  Near  this  are  the  choked-up  remains  of 
Jacob's  Well  near  the  foot  of  Q-erizim  where  Our 
Lord  talked  with  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  with  the 
village  of  Sychar  close  by,  whence  she  had  imme- 
diately come.  Pointing  to  G-erizim  she  asked  whe- 
ther God  was  to  be  worshipped  there,  and  Our 
Lord,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  declared  the  per- 
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feetly  spiritual  character  of  the  worship  which  He 
inculcated.  As  these  most  memorable  words  were 
uttered,  the  outline  of  (Jerizim  must  have  been  clear 
against  the  western  sky.  Standing  at  the  Well  you 
gaze  on  that  outline  now,  with  its  varied  forms,  not 
of  any  ordinary  type,  but  distinguished  by  a  charac- 
ter peculiar  to  themselves. 

(13.)  A  few  miles  ofi,  the  hill  of  Samaria  rises, 
still  clothed  with  olive-groves  on  its  terraced  sides, 
and  the  top  still  adorned  with  long  lines  of  pillars, 
the  remains  of  the  rows  of  colonnades  built  by 
Herod. 

(14.)  A  few  miles  to  the  north,  the  traveller  scans 
the  view  from  the  hills  of  Samaria  over  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  Prom  no  point  in  Palestine  do  so 
many  known  scripting  sites  come  at  once  within 
the  range  of  vision  as  here.  The  beauty  of  the 
view  I  have  already  mentioned.  Descending  into 
the  plain  the  rider  passes  along  the  base  of  Gilboa, 
still  called  by  that  name,  and  still  sterile,  never 
moistened  with  dew  since  the  curse  of  the  Psalmist. 
Near  the  base  of  Little  Hermon*  are  the  caves 
where  dwelt  the  witch  whom  Saul  consulted  on  the 
eve  of  the  fatal  battle. 

(15.)  Midway  on  the  plain  stands  Jezreel,  on 
slightly  rising  ground,  which  is  here  the   wat«r- 


*  The  distinction  is  always  to  be  remembered  between  this 
mountain  and  Uermon  proper. 
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parting  between  the  Mediterranesn  and  the  Jordan; 
the -situation  was  indeed  meet  for  a  royal  city.  A 
village  has  replaced  the  town,  and  stone-built 
cottages  stand  on  the  foundations  of  mansions.  A 
tower  rises  up  probably  where  the  tower  of  Jezebel 
once  stood.  At  all  events  it  was  from  here  that  the 
signs  were  observed  of  a  possibly  hostile  force 
advancing  from  the  Jordan  valley,  the  clouds  of 
dust  and  the  charioteer  driving  furiously.  At  a 
short  distance  runs  Kishon,  in  hot  weather  almost 
dry,  but  rapidly  flooding  after  rain,  with  a  quagmiry 
bed,  reminding  us  to-day  of  the  manner  in  which 
Sisera  and  his  host  were  engulphed. 

(16.)  From  the  plain  we  ascend  by  a  narrow 
rocky  paaa,  which  has  in  all  probabihty  always 
existed  as  the  only  pass.  If  so,  this  must  be  the 
very  way  by  which  Our  Lord  passed  frequently 
up  and  down  to  the  uplands  of  Galilee,  in  a 
hoUow  of  which  Nazareth  lies  nestling.  The  height 
from  which  the  Jews  threatened  to  cast  Our  Lord 
may  be  seen,  though  the  precise  point  cannot  be 
identified.  Inside  the  town  there  is  a  fountain, 
which,  springing  in  rocky  ground,  must  have  con- 
tinued unchanged  from  the  earliest  ages,  though 
structures  may  have  been  raised  around  it  in  subse- 
quent times.  This  then,  we  presume,  must  be  the 
very  fountain  where  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the 
infant  Jesus,  used  to  draw  water.  From  above  the 
village  is  the  noble  view  already  described,  and  this 
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is  tlie  very  view  on  which  Our  Lord  must  have 
gazed  in  the  early  years  of  His  Ufe  on  earth. 

(17.)  In  the  Galilean  uplands  are  two  hills  of  a 
■  marked  character.  Of  these  one  (KurAn  Hattin)  is 
probably  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  where  the  divine 
sermon  was  preached.  It  is  easily  accessible  from 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Grennesareth,  and  com- 
mands a  view  of  the'  sacred  lake.  The  other  is 
certainly  that  which  in  Our  Lord's  time  was 
crowned  with  the  "  city  set  on  a  hill,"  to  which  He, 
with  outstretched  arm,  directed  the  eyes  of  His 
disciples. 

(18.)  On  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  now  called  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  or 
Tabai^a,  the  plain  of  Gennesareth  itself  is  identified, 
together  with  mounds  overgrown  by  rank  vege- 
tation. Here  are  the  remains  of  a  synagogue, 
which  may  be  one  of  the  very  synagogues  where 
Our  Lord  taught  and  preached.  There  are 
three  sites  discernible  which  clearly  belong  to 
Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida.  The  site 
still  called  by  the  name  of  Keraza  may  be  assigned 
to  Chorazin.  The  site  nearest  the  entrance  of  the 
Jordan  into  the  lake  may  probably  be  assigned  to 
Bethsaida  Julias.  If  this  be  right,  then  the  third 
or  remaining  site  must  belong  to  Our  Lord's  own 
city,  Capernaum.  We  pace  along  the  shore  where 
was  moored  the  boat  on  the  prow  of  which  He 
stood  as  on  a  pulpit  to  deliver  His  message  to  man- 
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kind.  Here  were  the  fisheries  (now  utterly  extinct) 
whence  He  summoned  the  fisherman  to  be  His 
disciple.  Here  were  the  fields,  the  thorns,  the 
stones,  the  pathways,  whence  He  derived  the  imagery 
for  the  parable  of  the  Sower  and  the  Seed. 

(19.)  Following  the  course  of  the  Jordan  from 
the  lake  to  its  source  we  come  to  Banias,  the  un- 
doubted site  of  Cffisarea  Philippi.  Here  Our  Lord 
gave  His  commission  to  Peter.  And  it  is  remark- 
able that  here  stands  a  rock  of  majestic  appearance. 
We  may  imagine  that  from  this  rock  Our  Lord 
drew  that  image  which  lasts  for  all  time.  And  we 
may  picture  to  ourselves  the  scene — Our  Lord  with 
uplifted  hand  pointing  to  the  rock  and  declaring 
Peter  to  be  a  man  of  adamantine  character,  upon 
whom,  as  upon  a  rock,  the  Church  should  be  built. 
Near  here  rises  Hermon,  the  king  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  to  which  Our  Lord  ascended  at 
night  to  be  transfigured  before  his  chosen  disciples. 

(20.)  Lastly,  leaving  the  G^Hlean  mountains  we 
descend  to  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  to  the  ruins 
of  Tyre.  There  the  topographical  features  can  be 
discerned,  which,  in  the  then  state  of  shipbuilding 
and  maritime  traffic,  rendered  old  Tyre  the  mistress 
of  ancient  commerce.  The  fortified  island  near  the 
coast,  the  waters,  almost  land-locked  between  the 
island  and  the  beach,  afforded  a  perfect  harbour 
for  the  vessels  of  that  age,  which  must  have  been 
no  larger  than  smaU  coasting  craft  in  later  ages. 
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There  the  remains  are  visible  of  the  earthwork 
causeway  which  Alexander  the  Great  caused  his 
soldiers  to  construct  from  the  mainland  to  the 
island,  so  that  the  sea-girt  citadel  might  be  as- 
saulted. Thus  we  see  the  perfect  fulfilment  of 
the  doom  predicted  by  the  prophets,  and  the 
destruction  which  is  still  going  on  by  excavation 
among  the  debris.  Indeed  the  stone  masonry 
of  Tyre  has  furnished  the  materials  for  several 
modem  towns  under  Turkish  rule.  Thus  the  queen 
of  the  old  Phcenician  trade  has  drained  the  cup  of 
misfortune  to  the  dregs,  and  the  couunination  by 
Ezekiel  has  been  realized. 

This  completes  my  list  of  twenty  instances,  pro- 
ceeding in  geographical  order  from  south  to  north, 
in  which  the  sites  of  scriptural  places  may  be  verified 
in  the  most  convincing  manner.  The  list  might 
easily  be  enlarged.  I  have  not  alluded  to  the  sit« 
of  the  Crucifixion,  because  it  is  not  known,  and  is 
fltiU  a  matter  of  controverted  opinion.  There  are 
many  difficulties  respecting  the  traditional  site,  as 
approximately  indicated  by  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

I  must  now  advert  briefly  to  the  places  in  Pales- 
tine suited  for  European  British  residence.  Some 
British  people  reside  at  Jerusalem,  clergy,  mis- 
sionaries, and  others  engaged  in  good  works.  But, 
despite  the  matchless,  the  unapproachable  interest 
of  the  Holy  City,  there  is  an  ineffable  melancholy 
2o 
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aboat  it,  causing  a  sense  ol  depression  after  a  time, 
which  must  render  it  \mauited  to  permanent  re- 
sidents, except  those  who  have  a  particular  or 
obligatory  vocation.  Bethlehem  on  the  other  hand 
is  cheerful  and  bright,  with  pleasant  prospects  £^ 
around ;  it  is  also  very  accessible,  and  would  alwajrs 
have  some  European  society.  Nablfis,  at  the  foot 
of  Oerizim,  is  beautifully  situated,  amidst  sacred 
and  historic  surroundings,  with  a  fine  landscape. 
It  is  a  Protestant  missionary  station,  and  would 
generally  have  some  Eimipean  society ;  but  it  is  not 
easily  accessible,  being  two  long  days*  journey  from 
either  Jerusalem  or  Nazareth ;  it  is  indeed  in  the 
very  heart  of  Palestine.  Next,  Nazareth  has  always 
some  European  society,  and  has  several  missionary 
or  other  benevolent  establishments.  It  frequently 
has  speedy  communications  with  the  coast  at  Haifa, 
near  Acre.  IS.  that  communication  is  available,  then 
it  is  easUy  accessible.  But  if  that  f^ls,  then  its 
accessibility  is  spoilt,  for  it  is  four  days'  journey 
either  from  Jerusalem  or  from  Beyrout,  and  in  bad 
weather  the  marching  is  liable  to  interruption, 
especially  on  the  Beyrout  side.  It  is  dehghtfoUy 
situated,  with  noble  prospects  in  every  direction, 
and  amidst  surroundings  of  supreme  importance. 
It  is  airy,  cheerful,  invigoratLug  to  the  spirits ;  and 
is  quite  the  pleasantest  place  in  Palestine.  There 
is  the  German  colony  at  Haifa,  the  place  just  men- 
tioned between  Acre  and  Carmel,  a  charming  sea- 
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side  situation.  Lastly,  Bejrout  is  an  iaterestiiig 
city  of  growing  importance ;  but  it  is  becoming  like 
a  Levantine  city,  and  the  associations  of  the  Holy 
Land  hardly  reach  thither.  Still  it  is  the  place 
whence  to  begin  the  study  of  the  Lebanon;  it  is  the 
seaport  for  Damascus ;  and  it  is  near  Antioch  and 
other  places  of  importance  in  the  Apostolic  times. 
It  is  therefore  well  suited  as  a  head-quarter  for 
those  who  wish  to  visit  many  of  the  sacred 
localities. 

Lastly,  I  must  tonch  on  the  missions,  the  charities, 
the  good  works,  which  are  being  or  may  yet  be 
undertaken  by  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land. 

One  of  the  most  important  missions  is  that  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Jerusalem.  It  serves  also  as  a  Christian 
mission  for  people  of  all  creeds  and  races.  The 
Ophthalmic  Hospice  at  Jerusalem  has  been  enlarged, 
improved,  and  developed  lately  under  the  auspices 
of  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere  and  other  English  gentle- 
men in  connexion  with  the  ancient  order  of  Saint 
John.  This  institution  has  done  already  much  heal- 
ii^  work  for  the  eye  diseases,  which  are  among  the 
scourges  of  the  land.  It  will  do  much  more  yet  if 
it  shall  receive  substantial  support  in  England. 
There  are  effective  establishments  at  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  and  Nazareth  for  the  promotion  of 
female  education  in  the  East.  From  Beyrout  as  a 
centre  our  American  kinsmen  are  conducting  a 
2c2 
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beneficent  mission  among  the  inhabitants,  not  only 
of  that  vicinity,  but  also  of  the  whole  Lebanon 
district.  They  have  generous  rivals  in  several 
British  and  G-erman  missions.  The  Edinburgh 
Medical  Mission  has  a  very  useful  establishment  at 
Nazareth. 

In  conclusion — the  constant  presence  of  Euro- 
peans, especially  British,  produces  a  good  effect  on 
the  Muhammadan  (Turkish)  administration  of  the 
country.  A  generation  ago,  bloodshed  and  robbery 
were  common,  and,  as  travelling  was  safe  only  for 
those  who  were  prepared  to  defend  themselves  by 
force  of  arms,  travellers  were  not  numerous,  at  least 
in  the  remote  interior.  Now,  however,  travellers 
are  so  numerous,  that  at  Jerusalem  there  were  not 
less  than  three  hundred  saddles  belonging  to  an 
English  firm,  for  the  use  of  tourists.  "With  many 
independent  witnesses  travelling  about,  the  Turks 
are  obKged  to  govern  much  better  thsui  they  used 
to  do.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  of  the  comparative 
ruin  that  has  overtaken  the  sacred  land  which  is 
still  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  Canaanites, 
the  Philistines,  the  Amorites,  the  Jebusites.  After 
the  misgovemment  of  centuries,  the  land  is  half 
desolate,  but  with  a  period  of  good  government  it 
would  at  least  partially  recover.  Of  course  such  a 
thing  as  British  administration  is  not,  politically, 
to  be  thought  of.  Still  none  who  know  all  that  could 
possibly  be  done  for  such  a  country  will  fail  to  pray 
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that  some  such  administration  as  that  may,  under 
an  all-wiae  Providence,  be  eatablished  there.  How 
blessed  would  be  the  result  if  Palestine  could  have 
for  half  a  century  such  an  administration  as  India 
has  had  for  a  century !  Then,  indeed,  the  country 
would  begin  to  recover.  Security  of  tenure  would 
enable  the  fellaheen,  the  peasant  proprietors,  to 
cultivate  the  soil  infinitely  better  than  they  do  now. 
Security  of  capital  would  soon  cause  the  old  vine- 
yards to  be  restored,  the  fig-orchards  to  be  re- 
planted, the  terraces  to  be  re-built  on  the  hill-sides, 
the  choked-up  fountains  to  be  cleared,  the  ciBtems 
to  be  reconstructed,  the  water-courses  to  be  re- 
paired. Forests  and  green  pastures  would  re-appear, 
and  once  more  there  would  be  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills.  A  good  system  of  hydraulic  engineering  would 
render  the  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan,  from  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth  to  the  Dead  Sea,  a  network  of 
irrigation.  There  would  be  canals  and  channels  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  plain  near  Jordan  mouth, 
now  imperfectly  cultivated,  would  have  such  culti- 
vation as  might  once  more  render  Jericho  the  envy 
of  nations  and  the  garden  of  the  Eaat.  The  land  of 
C^uum,  under  good  government,  would  once  more 
flow  with  milk  and  honey.  The  wilderness  would  be 
re-peopled,  and  the  plain  of  Sharon  would  again 
blossom  like  the  rose. 
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The  Congo  Babin.* 


Hemy  M.  Stanle; — East  African  monntuiu — Water  pariiii^ 
of  the  Z&mbeBi  and  the  Congo — Death  of  LivingBtone — 
Source  of  the  Congo  in  Lake  Bengaela  or  Bemba — Lnspnla 
and  Lnalaba  rtverB — Lake  Tanganika  and  Loindi  rirer — 
These  Beveral  rivers  mei^  into  the  Congo— The  Stanley 
Falls — Middle  coarse  of  the  Congo — Stanley  Pool — The 
Livingstone  Falls — Lower  conrse  of  the  Congo — The  basin 
of  this  river  system — Climate,  vegetation,  and  inhabitants — 
Trade  and  prodncts — Ambition  of  the  Enropean  Powers — 
The  claims  of  Portngal — The  Berlin  Conference — The  Liter- 
national  Association — The  French  claims — Qnestion  of  Boro- 
pean  colonization  in  the  Congo  r^on — British  interests — 
The  railway  projects — ^The  stave-trade — Religions  missions. 

When  in  the  autunm  of  1876  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
penetrating  beyond  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Tanganika  in  Eastern  Africa,  came  upon  a  morals, 
and  spied  a  little  shoot  of  water  escaping  westwards 
— what  did  he  think?  That  perhaps  this  jet  of 
water  might  be  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  1,200 

*  Beprint«d  from  the  Quarterly  Beview  for  January,  1885. 
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miles  away.  When  he  followed,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, another  stream  till  he  saw  it  join  a  majestic 
river,  already  known  from  the  travels  of  Living- 
stone and  Cameron  j — when  he  resolved  to  pursue 
that  river  to  its  mouth,  either  northwards  on  the 
Mediterranean  or  westwards  on  the  Atlantic; — 
when  he  made  his  boatmen  drag  their  canoes 
through  trackless  thickets  round  the  cataracts; — 
when  he  and  his  crews  fought  in  self-defence 
against  butchery  by  cannibals — by  what  was  he 
animated?  By  the  ambition  of  adding  a  new 
domain  to  the  realm  of  Discovery.  When  at  length, 
in  the  summer  of  1877,  his  diminished  band  having 
been  brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  he  sent 
appeals  in  four  languages  on  the  chance  of  their 
reaching  some  European  near  the  sea-ooast,  and 
saw  the  food  and  raiment  come  to  his  finished 
camp — by  what  was  he  cheered?  By  the  con- 
sciousness that  one  more  African  problem  had  been 
solved,  and  that  the  Congo  of  the  Western  coast 
had  been  connected  with  a  river  springing  from  the 
East  African  range. 

Since  that  time  nine  years  only  have  elapsed, 
and  the  dreams  of  geographers,  the  visions  of 
travellers,  have  been  realized.  Already,  at  least 
five  European  Powers — England,  (Jermany,  France, 
Portugal,  Belgium — ^together  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  have  been  considering  their  territorial 
or  commercial  interests  in  the  region  of  the  Congo 
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from  end  to  end;  a  composite  body,  styled  the 
International  Association,  is  establishing  a  position 
in  the  heart  of  this  region;  and  a  Conference  is 
sitting  at  Berlin,  under  the  presidency  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  to  discuss,  among  other  things,  the  trade 
regulations  of  this  water  highway.  England,  above 
all  other  Powers,  has  interests  in  this  quarter  which 
are  capable  of  indefinite  enlargement.  Besides  her 
direct  possessions  in  the  South  African  continent, 
irrespective  of  her  power  on  the  Nile  and  the  Niger, 
on  the  coasts  of  Guinea  and  of  Zanzibar,  she  has  by 
her  maritime  trade  acquired  a  just  status  on  the 
Lower  Congo.  It  was  by  the  skilful  daring  of  her 
sons,  by  the  endurance  of  Africans  nursed  under 
her  protection,  by  the  resources  of  her  political  base 
on  the  East  African  coast,  that  the  sources  of  the 
Congo  were  unveiled,  that  the  upper  basin  was 
discovered;  that  hence  the  whole  region,  from  the 
eastern  mountains  to  the  western  coast  washed  by 
the  Atlantic,  was  opened  to  the  ambition  of  all 
Powers,  and  to  the  trade  of  all  nations.  In  assert- 
ing this,  we  do  not  forget  that  Stanley,  though  of 
British  blood,  is  an  American  citizen;  that  his 
enterprise  was  in  part  sustained  by  American  funds : 
and  this  provision  redoimds  to  the  honour  of  the 
newspaper  press  in  London  and  New  York.  "With 
its  past  record  most  eventful  though  comparatively 
brief,  with  its  present  beset  by  rivalries  menacing 
to  British   interests,   and  with  its  future  full   of 
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momentous  possibilities,  we  desire  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  problem  of  the  Congo>  in  its  geo- 
graphical, commercial,  and  political  aspects. 

We  have  with  this  view  referred  to  the  most 
recent  parliamentary  papers  regarding  the  abortive 
negotiations  between  England  and  Portugal  in  the 
matter  of  the  Congo ;  also  regarding  the  "West  African 
Conference  at  Berlin.  Next  we  cite  Stanley's  ani- 
mated narrative  of  his  journey  "  Through  the  Dark 
Continent."  The  interest  which  was  excited  by 
this  book  on  its  first  appearance  six  years  ago  must 
have  been  resuscitated  with  additional  force  now 
that  its  author  is  seen  to  have  created  by  his 
prowess  a  revolution  in  the  politics  of  Central 
Africa.  Further,  we  adduce  the  newest  book  on 
the  subject  of  the  Lower  Congo,  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Johnston — a  work  which,  so  far  aa  it  goes,  presents 
a  graphic  account  of  the  coast,  of  the  natural 
phenomena  for  some  distance  inland,  together  with 
much  information  regarding  the  population,  the 
products,  and  the  trade,  up  to  the  head  of  the  first 
series  of  cataract-rapids. 

For  an  understanding  of  the  Congo  problem  we 
propose  to  answer  the  questions  which  will  be  rising 
in  the  anxious  minds  of  our  readers.  What  in  its 
entirety  is  the  region  of  the  Congo  P  What  are  its 
dimensions,  its  climate,  its  capabilities?  What  is 
its  population,  its  produce,  its  commerce,  present 
and  prospective?    What  is  its  political  situation 
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now  exiBting,  or  likely  to  become  ?  What  are  the 
just  interests  of  England  therein,  and  how  are  they 
to  be  gulled  ?  Of  these  important  questions  the 
first  is  geographical,  the  second  is  largely  commer- 
cial, the  third  is  in  the  main  diplomatic,  the  fourth 
is  patriotic. 

In  order  that  the  river-system  of  the  Congo  may 
be  comprehended,  it  is  necessarv  to  call  to  remem- 
brance the  great  East  African  range  of  mountains, 
running  from  Abyssinia  in  the  north  to  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Zambesi  on  the  Indian  Ocean, 
opposite  Madagascar,  in  the  south.  The  range 
consists  of  groups  of  mountains  formed  into  a 
general  line,  and  of  several  lesser  ranges  more  or 
less  parallel  to  each  other.  This  broad  mass  of 
mountains  has  its  front  facing  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  overlooking  the  Zanzibar  coast;  whUe  its  back, 
BO  to  speak,  rests  on  the  table-lands  of  Central 
Africa.  In  it  are  embosomed  several  lakes,  which 
together  form  one  of  the  finest  lacustrine  systems  in 
the  world,  second  only  to  that  of  North  America, 
perhaps  hardly  second  even  to  that,  in  dignity  and 
importance.  For,  of  these  lakes,  two — the  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  the  Albert  Nyanza — are  now  famous  as 
giving  birth  to  the  Nile ;  while  another,  the  Bemba,  is 
the  parent  of  the  Congo ;  and  a  fourth,  the  Tanganika, 
is  just  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Congo  region. 

Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  East  African  range, 
passing  from  north  to  south,  there  runs  transversely 
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a  range  from  west  to  east,  right  athwart  the  con- 
tinent, from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic.  This 
cross-line  between  the  two  oceans  forms  a  mighty 
water-parting;  for  below  it  is  the  basin  of  the 
Zambesi  belonging  to  Southern  Africa,  and  above  it  is 
the  river-system  of  the  Congo,  belonging  to  Central 
Africa.  The  transverse  range,  then,  running  from 
west  to  east,  and  impinging  on  the  East  African 
range,  forms  a  sort  of  right  angle.  In  this  angle 
of  mountains  there  reposes  Lake  Bemba,  a  majestic 
sheet  of  water,  3,690  feet  above  the  sea-level,  about 
as  large  as  the  principaHty  of  Wales.  The  lake  has 
a  permanent  outlet  in  a  river ;  and  that  river  is  the 
tme  head-water  of  the  Congo. 

This  lake  was  also  named  Benguela  by  its  dis- 
coverer, Livingstone ;  but  it  is  better  to  adopt  the 
shorter  name,  Bemba.  It  was  amidst  the  surround- 
ings of  this  lake,  its  morasses  and  qui^;mires,  its 
grassy  oozes,  its  reedy  and  sedgy  swamps,  that  the 
Great  Traveller  caught  a  fatal  maUuly  from  wading 
in  chilly  water.  Here,  right  between  the  margin  of 
the  lake  and  the  base  of  the  great  water-parting, 
about  May-day  1873,  he  died,  in  the  very  scene  of 
his  grandest  discovery,  as  a  soldier  of  Science  falling 
on  the  battle-field  after  the  proudest  of  his  victories 
over  Natm^.  But,  like  Columbus  and  other  dis- 
coverers, he  perished  before  learning  the  full  import 
of  this  his  last  discovery.  He  imagiued  that  per- 
haps this  lake  might  be  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
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Nile,  and  had  hardly  connected  it  in  thonght  with 
the  Congo.  Thus,  wasted  with  pain  and  dying  pre- 
maturely, he  left  one  important  link  missing  in  the 
vast  chain  of  his  discoveries.  That  link  was  found, 
five  years  later,  by  Stanley's  journey  through  the 
Dark  Continent. 

But  we  must  now  turn  to  the  beginnit^  of  the 
Congo.  The  river,  here  called  the  Luapula,  issues 
from  the  lake  in  the  11th  degree  of  south  latitude. 
In  his  dying  moments,  the  last  question  which 
Livingstone  ever  asked  had  reference  to  this  Lua- 
pula. The  river  flows  northwards  for  300  miles  as 
the  crow  flies  (though,  of  course,  its  winding  channel 
is  much  longer),  and  changes  its  name  to  Lualaba. 
It  is  then  joined  by  the  little  river  Lukuga,  more 
properly  called  Luindi,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
west  of  Lake  Tanganika.  This  Luindi  is  the  stream 
which  Stanley  seems  to  connect  with  the  morass  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  That  connection  has, 
however,  been  shown  by  geographers  to  be  casual 
and  occasional,  being  dependent  on  the  overflow 
when  the  lake  is  in  high  flood.  The  lake  has  indeed 
no  other  outlet ;  still,  the  out-pouring  is  intermit- 
tent, and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  rainfall  and 
the  evaporation  being  in  ordinary  years  about  equal, 
— that  is,  balancing  each  other.*     The  permanent 

*  See  "  ProceedingB  Royal  Oeographical  Society,  1882,"  vol. 
W.  p.  628 ;  aim  "  BritiBh  AtiBociation  Report,  1882,"  p.  623. 
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source  of  the  Luindi,  then,  is  in  the  hills  west  of 
Lake  Tanganika.  Next,  the  main  river  Lualaba  is 
joined  bj  the  stream  Luama,  which  also  rises  in  the 
mountains  west  of  Lake  Tanganika,  and  along  which 
Stanley  marched.  The  junction  of  the  Luama  with 
the  Lualaba  is  the  point  which  he  beheld  with  exul- 
tation, hoping  that  the  waters  might  be  nmziing  to 
the  Atlantic,  but  fearing  lest  after  all  thej  should 
lead  him  towards  the  Victoria  Nyauza  and  the  Nile. 
Near  this  junction  is  the  village  of  Nyangwe,  famous 
in  the  annals  of  geographical  discovery.  Here 
Livingstone  stopped  more  than  once ;  here  Cameron 
and  Stanley  sojourned  for  a  while.  This,  too,  is 
the  furthest  point  to  which  trade  penetrates  from 
Zanzibar,  on  the  eastern  coast. 

But  we  must  revert  to  the  point  where  Stanley, 
marching  from  Lake  Tanganika,  first  caught  sight 
of  the  true  Congo.  The  river  does  not  as  yet  bear 
its  princip^  title, — namely,  Congo ;  for  it  is  called 
the  Lualaba.  As  already  noticed,  its  course  has 
heretofore  been  northerly,  and  for  some  distance  it 
still  maintains  that  direction,  till  it  touches  the 
equatorial  line  near  the  series  of  cataracts  known  as 
the  Stanley  Falls.  Hereabouts  (of  course  with  some 
intervals  of  space)  it  receives  five  large  tributaries, 
of  which  the  sources  have  not  yet  been  explored, 
but  which  must  in  part  rise  among  the  mountains 
south  of  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  and  near  the  Lake 
Muta  Zige ;  while  a  part  of  them  rise  in  the  moun- 
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tains  near  Lake  Tanganika.  These  mountams  near 
Lakes  Muta  Zige  and  Albert  Nyanza,  then,  must 
form  the  second  of  our  great  water-partings, — 
namely,  that  between  the  basin  of  the  Nile  and  the 
basin  of  the  Congo.  The  first  water-parting  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  mountains  which  bound 
Lake  Bemba.  Between  these  water-partings — one 
in  the  3rd  degree  of  north   latitude,  the   other  in 


Map  or  ths  Co:(qo. 


the  12th  degree  of  south  latitude — the  distance 
is  about  1000  English  miles.  If  the  reader  carries 
his  imagination  from  Lake  Albert  Nyanza  in  the 
north  down  to  Lake  Bemba  in  the  south,  and  back 
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to  Lake  Tanganika  in  the  east,  he  will  perceive  how 
vast  is  the  Upper  Congo  area  inclosed  within  these 
natural  limits. 

Bnt  we  must  return  to  our  river  which  we  left  at 
the  Equator.  Hereabouts  are  the  Stanley  Falls, 
which  are  not  waterfalls  aa  ordinarily  understood, 
bnt  form  a  series  of  cataract-rapids,  six  in  number. 
The  description  of  them  will  be  instantly  realized 
by  those  who  know  the  American  rapids  just  above 
the  crest  of  Niagara,  or  the  angry  waters  in  which 
poor  Webb  lost  his  life.  The  rocky  islets  near  the 
heads  of  the  several  Stanley  Falls  are  fastnesses 
held  by  cannibal  tribes,  who  sorely  harassed  Stanley 
and  his  men  as  they  hauled  their  canoes  round  the 
obstructions  in  the  navigable  course.  By  this,  the 
first  of  its  abrupt  descents,  the  river  makes  its  exit 
from  the  upper  plateau  of  Central  Africa. 

Below  the  Stanley  Falls  the  river — receiving,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  a  vast  accession  of  waters  from 
north-eastern  and  eastern  tributaries — runs  to  a 
considerable  distance  north  of  the  equatorial  line. 
Here  it  has  received  from  Stanley  the  name  of 
Livii^tone.  Its  breadth  becomes  magnificent, 
spreading  in  some  places  for  several  miles  from  bank 
to  bank,  being  sometimes  studded  with  islands,  and 
often  having  a  convenient  depth  with  a  moderate 
current.  The  ramification  of  the  creeks  is  endless, 
but  the  channels,  though  labyrinthine,  are  often 
deep.     The  bays    and    nooks  of  the  umbrageous 
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islands  afford  ample  shelter.  The  rainfall  is  nearly 
constant ;  the  year  may  be  described  as  a  long  rainy 
season  with  intervals  of  hot  sunshine,  &ad  with  a 
break  of  cool  dry  weather  in  the  winter.  The  vege- 
tation has  all  the  splendid  features  which  are  well 
known  as  typical  of  the  tropics.  Nature  always 
endows  such  tracts  as  these  with  the  abounding 
wealth  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Passing  beyond  the  Equator,  the  river,  having 
heretofore  pursued  a  northerly  course,  turns  in  a 
north-west  direction  till  it  attains  its  extreme  point 
in  the  2nd  degree  of  north  latitude,  having  just 
received  one  more  tributary  from  the  north,  which 
is  its  last  tributary  from  that  quarter.  Then  it 
forms  its  Great  Bend,  trending  first  south-west- 
wards, then  southwards,  and  lastly  westwards  to  the 
Atlantic.  Though  it  has  been  descending  for  the 
most  part  gradually,  it  is  still  1500  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  its  climate  is  somewhat  temperate.  It 
is  also  beyond  the  zone  of  excessive  rainfall. 

It  now  begins  to  derive  acc^sion  of  water  from 
the  south,  and  receives  three  large  tributaries  from 
that  quarter,  which  rise  far  away  in  the  transverse 
range  of  the  Zambesi  water-parting  already  men- 
tioned. Its  stream  is  maj^tically  broad  between 
wooded  banks,  through  a  comparatively  open 
country,  with  a  current  quiet  enough  for  local  navi- 
gation on  the  most  extensive  scale.  At  last  it 
broadens  out  into  a  sheet  of  water  like  a  lake,  dotted 
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here  and  there  with  islands,  and  known  as  Stanley 
Pool.  It  is  now  nearing  the  last  of  its  hilly  barriers, 
through  which  it  must  burst  tumultuously  in  its 
westerly  course.  This  barrier  is  the  range  of  hills 
which  overlook  the  "West  African  coast  j  and  here 
the  river-course  is  a  series  of  cataract-rapids,  called 
the  Livingstone  Falls,  resembling  in  character  those 
already  described  at  Stanley  Falls.  By  this,  the 
second  of  its  abrupt  descents,  it  makes  its  exit  from 
the  lower  plateau  of  Central  Africa,  and  enters  upon 
the  littoral  tract.  It  is  here  called  locally  the  Zaire. 
Then  it  pursues  an  uneventful  course,  surrounded 
with  all  the  gorgeous  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, for  a  hundred  miles,  without  forming  any  delta 
whatever.  Thus  it  rolls  a  single  volume  of  water 
into  the  Atlantic  in  the  6th  degree  of  south  latitude, 
reddening  or  darkening  the  salt  water  for  many 
miles  with  earth  and  detritus  washed  down  from  the 
plateaux  of  Central  Africa. 

The  basin  of  this  river-system,  consisting  of  a 
main  river  with  at  least  nine  large  affluents,  must 
be  enormous.  The  "  catchment  area,"  to  use  a 
phrase  of  hydraulic  engineering,  must,  according  to 
geographical  delimitation,  comprise  all  the  lands 
within  the  three  watersheds,  north,  east,  south  (as 
already  indicated),  and  the  Atlantic.  Stanley  is 
understood  to  have  reckoned  this  at  1,300,000  square 
miles ;  and  a  consideration  of  the  map  shows  that 
the  reality  must  nearly  approach  this  estimate.  The 
2d 
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area  is  at  least  a  million  of  square  miles,  and  per- 
haps more.  In  other  words,  it  is  nearly  as  large  as 
British  India,  excluding  the  Native  States ;  or  as 
China,  excluding  its  mountainous  regions  and  its 
outer  plateau.  The  population  of  this  region  cannot 
be  stated,  even  conjecturally.  Stanley  again  is 
believed  to  have  reckoned  the  total  at  44  millions  of 
souls,  but  for  this  reckoning  there  cannot  be  real 
data.  The  land  is  not  everywhere  peopled;  vast 
forests  and  jungles  are  known  to  exist ;  hills  occur 
here  and  there;  but  there  are  no  rugged  ranges 
within  the  area,  and  no  deserts.  The  region  is 
tropical  throughout,  with  heat,  sunshine  and  rain- 
fall, generously  distributed.  Fertility  and  vegetation 
therefore  prevail  generally.  Along  the  main  river, 
and  at  the  points  of  confluence  with  its  tributaries, 
many  inhabitants  have  been  seen ;  and  other  tribes 
are  reported  to  be  dwelling  further  inland.  As  the 
civilization  is  low  and  agriculture  restricted,  aa  inter- 
tribal warfare  largely  exists,  the  population  will  not 
be  dense.  On  the  other  hand,  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
fish  are  abundant.  Consequently  the  people  are  not 
driven  to  earn  a  scanty  or  precarious  subsistence  by 
hunting  wild  animals — like,  for  instance,  the  Indians 
of  North  America — nor  do  they  perish  from  rigour 
of  climate.  Therefore  the  population  is  not  likely 
to  be  extremely  sparse.  If,  at  the  lowest  conceivable 
average,  there  be  twenty  souls  to  the  squ^  mile, 
the  population   (on  one  milUon   of  square  miles) 
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would  be  20  milliong.  If  there  be  an  ayerage  of 
thirty — still  very  low — ^the  population  would  amount 
to  30  millions.  As  yet,  the  people  are  nearly  all 
uncivilised;  some  of  them  are  gentle  and  open- 
hearted,  but  many  are  predatory,  barbarous,  blood- 
thirsty. Still,  in  the  mass,  they  will  prove  amenable 
to  the  humanising  agencies  and  the  civilising  influ- 
ences which  will  now  be  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
In  that  case  the  population  will  multiply ;  and  if  the 
average  should  become  sixty  per  square  mile — which 
is  about  the  lowest  of  the  ascertained  averages  in 
any  province  of  India  or  of  China — then  the  popu- 
lation would  amount  to  60  milUons.  If,  quite  hypo- 
thetically,  this  region  were  to  be  subjected,  for  a 
century  or  so,  to  a  first-rate  governing  Power,  like 
the  British,  then  teeming  millions  would  be  seen  in 
Central  Africa,  like  those  which  multiply  in  south- 
eastern and  eastern  Asia. 

The  national  character  will  doubtless  be  found  to 
belong  to  the  well-known  African  type.  The  many 
tribes  of  which  the  population  is  composed  must  be 
homogeneous,  and  their  dialects  must  be  derived 
from  the  same  linguistic  root.  Ethnically  they  all 
belong  to  the  central  section  of  the  great  Bantu  * 
family.  Some  branches  of  the  race  are  evidently 
above,  while  others  are  much  below,  the  general 


*  See  Stanford's  Series:    Africa,  bj  Keith  Johnaton;  Ap< 
pendiz,  by  A.  H.  Eeane. 
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average ;  while  some  few  have  sunk  to  a  miserable, 
even  horrible,  depth.  They  are  frequently  brave, 
but  in  fortitude  and  in  the  finer  temper  of  courage 
they  are  inferior  to  the  noble  Africans  of  Stanley's 
band,  who  were  of  Arab  origin.  They  have  the 
elements  of  good;  they  are  simple-minded  and 
teachable,  as  the  best  missionary  experience  will 
attest.  But,  regarding  their  capacity  for  improve- 
ment, there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
well-informed  persons.  American  experience,  which 
by  this  time  is  considerable  in  [respect  to  the  un- 
provability of  the  African  race,  gives  as  yet  but  a 
doubtful  note.  No  man  can  say  whether  the  Afri- 
can races  will  reach  even  the  moderate  standard 
which  has  been  reached  by  the  natives  of  China,  of 
India,  and  of  other  Asiatic  cotmtries. 

The  materials  for  commerce  are,  of  course,  nume- 
rous. There  are  oils,  fibres,  ground-nuts,  seeds, 
india-rubber,  dyes,  pigments,  ornamental  woods  and 
reeds,  and  all  the  varied  products  of  the  palm 
family.  There  are  the  ivory,  the  horns,  the  feathers, 
and  other  productions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Even 
some  mineral  resources — such  as  copper,  gypsum, 
bitumen,  malachite — may  be  foimd.  For  the  crea- 
tion of  staple  products  on  a  large  scale,  the  advent 
of  civilization  must  be  awaited.  But  probably  tea 
and  coffee  could  well  be  raised  in  many  parts  of  this 
region.  The  natives  are  skilled  in  some  kinds  of 
handicraft;  their  huts  are  often  well  constructed; 
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they  are  good  carpenters  and  canoe-buildera ;  they 
possess  knives,  spears,  and  other  iron  instruments, 
most  of  which  they  must  have  made  for  themselves. 
They  know,  in  some  slight  degree,  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, which  they  obtain  from  the  coaat.  Their 
clothes  they  purchase,  for  the  most  part,  from 
abroad.  They  possess  the  ordinary  aptitude  for  trade. 
The  cannibal  tribes  would,  of  course,  refuse  hospi- 
tality to  an  intruder  from  the  outside,  whom  they 
would  regard,  in  their  own  phrase,  as  "  man-meat." 

But  Stanley,  -with  his  band  of  nearly  150  persons, 
subsisted  (though  precariously)  for  months  on  food 
obtained  by  barter  from  the  villages  that  lined  the 
river-banks.  It  was  not  until  he  and  his  were  in- 
volved in  the  wilderness,  amidst  inhospitable  tribes, 
at  the  final  cataract  barrier  near  the  coast,  that 
they  were  reduced  to  starvation  until  reUeved  by 
succour  from  European  friends. 

The  highway  for  commerce  will  of  course  be  the 
river  itself.  From  the  mouth  to  the  foot  of  the  first 
great  barrier  of  the  Livingstone  Falls,  the  short 
distance  is  so  well  navigated  as  not  to  require  notice 
here.  Above  that  barrier,  that  is  from  Stanley 
Pool  to  the  second  great  barrier  or  Stanley  FaUs, 
there  is  an  immense  stretch — too  long  to  be  called 
a  reach — some  1400  miles  long  by  the  course  of  the 
channel,  extending  all  roimd  the  Great  Bend,  and 
lying  between  the  17th  and  the  26th  degree  of  east 
longitude.     Almost  all,  perhaps   quite   the  whole. 
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of  this  noble  length  is  navigable.  Certainly  the 
^eater  part  of  it  afEords  remarkable  facilities  for 
navigation.  Many  thousands  of  canoes  constantly 
ply  on  it  for  trading  or  for  fighting.  Beyond  Stanley 
Falls  the  river  is  probably  navigable  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way  up  to  Lake  Bemba  itself.  The  for- 
midable barriers  of  Stanley  Falls  cause  an  absolute 
interruption  to  anything  like  a  "  through  "  naviga- 
tion of  the  river.  Such  obstacles  have  been  sur- 
mounted in  other  countries  by  engineering  science 
and  by  the  outlay  of  capital;  these  obstacles,  too, 
may  be  thus  surmounted.  The  first  great  burier 
of  the  Livingstone  FaUs,  however,  is  not  only  for- 
midable, but  is  also  very  protracted,  extending  over 
150,  perhaps  even  200  miles.  The  second  great 
barrier  (at  Stuiley  Falls)  is  fortunately  much  less 
extensive.  It,  were,  perhaps,  premature  to  mention 
communication  by  rail ;  Mr.  Stanley,  however,  has 
in  a  recent  speech  spoken  of  a  possible  railway. 
Indeed  the  subject  of  more  railways  than  one  has 
been  mooted  during  the  West  African  Conference  at 
Berlin.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  line 
can  best  be  adopted.  Apparently  the  object  shoidd 
be  to  place  the  littoral  tract  in  immediate  communi- 
cation with  the  vast  stretch  of  navigable  water 
above  Stanley  Pool. 

Such,  in  the  briefest  terms,  being  the  character- 
istics of  the  country  and  of  the  people,  what  is  the 
political  situation  at  present,  and  how  is  it  likely  to 
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be  developed  ?  The  inhabitants,  though  they  have 
local  chiefs  and  in  some  cases  pay  tribute,  are  quite 
destitute  of  administrative  organization,  and  have 
nothing  approaching  to  government.  They  are, 
then,  at  the  ultimate  disposal,  even  at  the  mercy,  of 
civilized  Powers.  They  might,  if  no  safeguards 
were  adopted,  become  the  prey  of  interested  am- 
bition, or  of  designing  intrigue,  or  of  far-sighted 
adventure.  Their  productive  resources  have  for 
ages  lain  nearly  dormant,  but  are  now  springing 
into  active  life  at  the  touch,  not  of  native-bom 
enterprise,  but  of  foreign  exploitation.  Their  com- 
merce is  originated,  promoted  and  financed  entirely 
by  individuals  or  corporations  belonging  to  the  white 
races.  Thus  there  lies  in  Central  Africa  a  prize, 
supposed  by  Europeans  to  be  a  very  rich  one,  though 
perhaps  magnified  by  that  sort  of  imagination  which 
proverbially  turns  the  "ignotum"  into  the  "mag- 
nificum."  Bach  one  of  several  Powers  seems 
anxious  to  snatch  or  to  secure  its  share  in  this 
prize.  Perhaps  the  spectacle  of  the  amazing  success 
of  England  in  India  on  a  vast  scale,  or  of  the  almost 
equally  signal  success  of  Holland  in  Java  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  has  imbued  other  European  Powers 
with  the  idea  that  they  might  effect  something  of 
the  same  sort  in  Central  Africa.  Perhaps  France  is 
burning  to  recoup  herself  in  this  quarter,  among 
several  other  quarters,  for  territorial  curtailment  in 
Europe  or  for  political  losses  in  Egypt.     Perhaps 
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Germany,  having  secured  at  least  two  first-rate 
naval  positions  on  her  northern  sea-coast,  having 
established  a  small  but  very  efficient  navy,  and. 
having  observed  the  success  of  German  colonists  in 
North  America  and  Australia,  yejurns  for  some  colo- 
nial dependencies  that  shall  be  really  German. 
Perhaps  Belgium,  searching  abroad  for  neutral  mar- 
kets that  shall  take  her  fast-growing  manufactures, 
and  shall  possibly  be  free  from  the  over-mastering 
competition  of  England,  fancies  that  such  a  fortunate 
region  may  be  found  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  What- 
ever may  be  the  reason,  there  is  just  now  a  concur- 
rence of  pohtical  elements  in  and  about  the  Congo, 
which  causes  this  river-basin  to  be  the  cynosure  of 
European  eyes,  and  the  observed  of  all  imperial 
observers.  Regretfully  noticing  this  new-bom,  even 
abnormal  activity,  Portugal  has  been  re-asserting 
claims  dating  from  that  era  of  discovery  in  the 
fifteenth  century  wherein  she  took  a  world-renowned 
part.  The  ubiquitous  England,  sorely  pre-occupied 
in  divers  other  regions  far  away,  would  fain  let  the 
sleeping  troubles  of  Central  Africa  lie  at  rest  for  a 
while.  But,  if  every  one  else  moves  there,  she  cannot 
afford  to  remain  motionless.  Some  of  her  sons,  too, 
will  think  that,  if  this  region  is  by  a  general  appor- 
tionment to  be  carved  out  into  several  European 
dominions,  a  share  miist  be  reserved  for  the  British 
lion.  At  all  events,  she  will  insist  with  all  her 
might  that  the  Congo  highway  shall  be  kept  free 
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for  that  eoimnerce  on  which  depend  her  prosperity 
at  home  and  her  influence  abroad. 

Despite  a  general  uniformity  in  the  aim  of  the 
Powers  since  the  geographical  discoveries  of  Stanley 
in  1877,  there  has  been  some  diversity  in  the  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  them.  Their  efforts  have  been 
in  part  directed  towards  Stanley  Pool,  on  the  Congo, 
just  above  the  West  African  coast-range,  and  to  the 
districts  up  stream  from  that  important  point.  The 
districts  below  this  range  constitute  the  littoral 
region  of  the  Congo,  and  that  region,  having  been 
long  discovered  and  explored,  has  for  many  years 
been  the  seat  of  trading  factories — British,  Portu- 
guese, French,  German,  Dutch.  Commercially  and 
politically,  aa  well  as  geographically,  the  country 
below  the  "West  African  range  has  been  regarded  as 
that  of  the  Lower  Congo,  and  the  country  above 
the  range  as  that  of  the  Upper  Congo.  But  ere 
long  the  Upper  Congo  country  will  probably  be  sub- 
divided into  a  middle  region  in  .the  heart  of  the 
continent,  and  a  new  Upper  Congo  nearer  the  Great 
Eastern  range.  Recently,  however,  Stanley  Pool 
has  been,  and  for  the  present  is,  the  point  of  attrac- 
tion for  European  politicians. 

It  was  near  this  point  that  M.  de  Brazza  hoped 
to  establish  a  basis  of  French  dominion,  planting 
the  French  flag,  and  bestowing  the  title  of  "  Brazza- 
ville," upon  a  group  of  African  huts.  Apparently 
the  GalUc  policy  would  be  to  connect  the  Stanley 
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Pool  tract  with  the  existing  French  posaessions  on 
the  coaat  north  of  the  Congo,  known  as  the  mouths 
of  the  lesser  rivers  Craboon  and  Ogowai.  It  was 
from  this  point,  near  Stanley  Pool,  that  the  new 
corporation  known  as  the  International  AsBociation 
began  its  territorial  operations,  making  arrajige- 
ments  with  African  chiefs,  taking  charge  of  certain 
tribes,  and  even  hoisting  a  flag  in  certain  localities. 
It  is  round  this  point  that  the  leading  European 
nations  are  establUhing  factories  which  will  soon 
expand  into  settlements. 

But,  keen  as  may  be  the  interest  felt  by  some 
European  Powers  in  the  Congo,  not  one  of  them 
feels  so  anxious  on  this  subject  as  Portugal.  Pro- 
bably her  care  does  not  seriously  extend  beyond  the 
littoral  tract  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  West 
African  range.  Within  this  tract,  however,  she  has 
been  sedulously  claiming  sovereign  possession.  Her 
claim  extends  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  degree  of 
south  latitude,  or  a  distance  of  about  300  miles 
along  the  coast.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Congo  enters  the  sea  at  the  6th  degree ;  therefore 
she  claims  one  degree  north  of  the  river-mouth  and 
two  degrees  south.  The  piece  of  territory  north  of 
the  river-mouth  includes  what  has  been  regarded  as 
the  small  native  state  of  Kadembe,  bounded  by  the 
little  river  Kakongo,  and  adjoining  the  native  state 
known  as  Loango ;  whence  it  appears  that  the 
Loango  country  is  not  included  in  her  claim.     The 
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piece  of  territory  aouth  of  the  river-mouth  includes 
the  coast  down  to  Ambriz,  the  northern  Umit  of  her 
undoubted  possesBions  in  Angola :  this  piece  was 
once  a  part  of  the  old  native  kingdom  of  Congo,  but 
long  ago  became  detached,  and  has  in  recent  times 
been  held  by  petty  tribes.  The  territory  thus  de- 
fined on  the  north  by  the  river  Kakougo,  on  the 
south  by  Ambriz  of  Angola,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic,  was  to  be  defined  on  the  east  by  Noki,  a 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Congo,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Yellala  Falls  (or  the  beginning  of  the  cataract 
rapids),  and  opposite  the  well-known  trading  station 
of  Vivi,  on  the  right  bank.  It  would  hence  follow 
that  the  eastern  limit  would  be  drawn  along  the 
base  of  the  West  African  range,  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea-shore.  From  these  data,  say 
300  miles  by  100,  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles 
would  be  claimed  by  Portugal.  The  importance  of 
this  claim — ^which,  if  admitted,  would  give  her  com- 
plete sovereign  possession  of  the  Congo  mouth,  and 
connect  that  possession  with  her  old  possessions  in 
Angola — is  too  manifest  to  need  discussion.  After 
a  long  correspondence  the  Portugese  sovereignty 
was  allowed  by  the  British  Government  in  February 
1883.  This  was  done  expressly,  not  as  an  admission 
of  the  claim,  but  as  an  act  of  grace  and  friendship. 
A  treaty  to  that  effect  was  prepared.  This  recog- 
nition by  England  of  Portuguese  sovereignty  over 
the  Congo  mouth  was  not  accepted  by  the  other 
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Powers,  and  so  the  treaty  became  abortive.  Thus 
the  question  as  affecting  Portugal  remained  in  statu 
(ftto  for  the  time.  Shortly  afterwards  proposals 
began  to  be  circulated  by  Germany,  and  arrange- 
ments made,  for  the  West  African  Conference 
which  sat  at  Berlin. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  according  to 
the  original  baais,  were  kept  apart  *  from  matters 
of  sovereignty,  dominion,  or  territorial  possession. 
Though  they  nevertheless  tended  more  and  more 
towards  these  matters,  still  they  were  mainly  con- 
centrated on  the  freeing  of  the  river-highways 
from  any  liability  to  transit  duties  leviable  by  any 
Power.  But  the  value  of  this  freedom  for  water 
traffic  may  be  seriously  impaired  by  a  certain  rail- 
way project,  which,  though  not  included  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference,  was  brought  forward 
simultaneously  with  that  meeting.  This  railway, 
if  constructed,  would  pass  round  the  series  of 
cataract-rapids  between  the  Yellala  Falls  (near  Noki 
and  Vivi  already  mentioned)  and  Stanley  Pool.  It 
would  thus  obviate  that  long-protracted  river- 
obstruction  which  is  impassable  for  water  traffic. 

•  It  is  troe  that  Germany  proposed  that  the  Conference 
shonld  settle  the  conditions  on  which  new  acquisitions  hy  any 
Power  should  be  rendered  effective ;  bnt,  on  being  pressed  by 
the  British  Oovemment  for  explanation,  she  explained  that 
this  meant  only  the  principles  l&id  down  by  the  jurists  and 
judges  of  all  lands.     See  Blue  Book,  Africa  No.  7  of  1884,  p.  15. 
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Thus  it  -would  be  an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
the  through  communication  between  the  central 
basin  of  the  Congo  and  the  coast.  If,  then,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  Power  opposed  to  the  trade- 
development  of  other  Powers,  it  might  become  the 
means  of  restricting  that  commercial  freedom  which 
the  Conference  ostensibly  aimed  at  securing.  Some 
endeavour  seems  to  have  been  made  during  the 
Conference  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  proceedings, 
by  including  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  the  Congo  and  its  tributaries. 
The  term  "■commercial  area"  is  dangerously  vague, 
and  might  be  made  to  bear  an  interpretation  most 
objectionable  from  a  British  point  of  view.  Happily 
this  proposed  enlargement  seems  to  have  been 
stopped,  and  the  Conference  confined  itself  to  the 
geographical  area,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  vast  enough. 

Such,  then,  in  brief,  is  the  political  situation  now 
existing.  There  is  an  enormous  region  beyond  the 
range  of  mountains  running  near  the  "West  African 
coast.  It  extends  from  that  range  to  the  range 
nmning  near  the  East  African  coast,  and  thus  com- 
prises the  inland  regions  of  the  continent.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  vast  system  of  navigable  rivers.  It 
has  a  dark-complexioned  population,  which,  though 
not  dense,  may  prove  to  be  considerable.  Its  people 
are  incapable  of  self-government,  and  may  fall  under 
the  control  of  civilized  white  races.    Under  such 
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control,  its  trade  and  resources  may  expand  to  an 
extent  practically  indefinite.  Several  European 
Powers  are  casting  ambitious  eyes  upon  it;  we 
might  almost  say  that  some  are  nibbling  and  others 
grasping  at  it.  A  European  Conference  assem- 
bled, apparently  to  determine  that  the  trade  of  the 
river-system  shall  be  free  to  all  flags.  But  the 
value  of  this  freedom  to  trade  is  doubtful,  until  the 
terms  be  settled  on  which  a  railway  is  to  be  con- 
structed across  the  West  African  range  between  the 
central  basin  and  the  sea-coaat.  There  yet  remains 
the  littoral  region  between  this  range  and  the 
Atlantic  shore.  The  sovereignty  of  this  region  was 
claimed  by  Portugal;  this  claim  was  allowed  by 
England,  but  not  by  the  other  Powers ;  it  was  not 
considered  by  the  Conference,  and  perhaps  was  held 
in  suspense;  but  action  will  be  taken  upon  it, 
unless  other  Powers  interpose. 

Thus  the  plot  of  what  may  possibly  be  a  great 
drama  is  thickening.  What  further  denouement  is 
likely  to  take  place  ?  What  lessons  for  the  future 
are  derivable  from  the  past  and  present  of  thia 
great  affair  ? 

In  the  first  instance,  a  possible  embarrassment  of 
a  serious  kind  was  avoided  by  the  Conference, 
when  it  threw  out  the  proposal  to  include  the  com- 
mercial area  of  the  Congo,  and  restricted  the  ques- 
tion to  the  geographical  basin.  Even  with  this 
r^triction  the  basin  is  enormous,  because  the  tribu- 
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t^es  as  well  as  the  main  river  are  included,  and 
we  have  already  shown  how  vast  its  geographical 
dimensions  are.  The  casual  observer  would  exclaim, 
that  surely  this  must  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
compreheneive  grasp ;  would  suppose  that,  in  such 
a  case,  the  commercial  and  geographical  limits  are 
practically  the  same ;  and  would  wonder  what  the 
proposal  to  include  the  commercial  area  can  reason- 
ably mean.  Well,  it  may  prove  to  have  an  ominous, 
even  a  sinister,  significance,  in  this  wise.  The  head 
waters  of  the  Congo  come,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
primarily  from  Lake  Bemba.  Now,  this  take  is  at 
a  very  considerable  distance  inland.  Though  ulti- 
mately accessible  by  water  from  the  west,  still  at 
present  it  cannot  be  approached  otherwise  than 
from  the  East  African  coast,  distant  about  700 
miles ;  indeed  it  was  discovered  by  British  explorers 
who  started  from  that  coast  as  their  base.  Next, 
Lake  Tanganika  is  more  accessible ;  from  its  eastern 
shore  the  country  rises  high,  and  then  falls,  in  a 
series  of  four  natural  steps,  down  to  the  coast  of 
Zanzibar.  The  lake,  indeed,  has  been  approached 
by  British  discoverers  starting  from  Zanzibar, 
Stanley  himself  being  among  them.  The  routes 
are  becoming  known,  and  such  knowledge  conduces 
to  trade.  Indeed  the  Zanzibar  traders  have  stations 
or  markets,  notably  TTjiji  on  the  western  shore. 
Though  the  region  between  the  lake  and  the  coast 
really  comprises  the  great  East  African  range,  and 
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is  in  parts  rugged  or  arid,  still  it  has  resources 
which  may  increase.  A  consideration  of  the  poh- 
tical  geography  of  the  East  African  coast  ■would 
shew  that  Zanzibar  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  abso- 
lutely the  greatest,  commercial  centre  in  Eastern 
Africa.  It  is  the  base  for  all  operations  between 
the  seashore  and  the  Tanganika  Lake,  also  the 
Bemba  Lake  as  civilization  shall  advance  inland. 
Now,  it  is  superfluous  to  call  to  mind  that  Zanzibar, 
though  not  British  territory,  is  under  British  con- 
trol, or  to  recapitulate  the  steps  whereby  in  recent 
times  that  control  has  been  established,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  proposal  to  find 
a  possible  commercial  area  of  the  Congo  must 
apparently  be  designed  to  control  hereafter  the 
trade  connected  with  Lake  Tanganika.  And,  as  the 
Tanganika  trade  of  the  future  wiU  probably  be  con- 
nected with  Zanzibar,  then  this  proposal  must  have 
been  meant  to  affect  Zanzibar.  But  anything  which 
even  distantly  or  indirectly  afEects  Zanzibar  is  an 
interference  with  just  British  iuterests.  At  this 
moment  such  considerations  seem  remote.  But  to 
the  author  of  the  proposal  (whoever  he  was)  they 
must  have  seemed  near  enough  to  be  worthy  of 
forethought.  In  short,  the  proposal  must  have 
been  meant  for  something ;  if  it  was  not  meant  for 
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the  Zanzibar  trade,  then  let  its  author,  or  authors, 
explain  what  it  was  meant  for. 

Our  apprehension,  however,  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  a  mixed  society  of  Belgians  and  Glermans, 
styled  the  *'  Association  Internationale  Africaine," 
did  send  some  representatives  from  Zanzibar,  in 
1877,  to  estabhsh  a  commercial  station  at  Karewa, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Tanganika  Lake.  This 
"  Association  "  is  not  indeed  to  be  confounded  with 
the  International  Association  of  which  the  fame  is 
now  ringing  through  Europe.  It  may  have  been 
the  precursor  of,  or  it  may  have  become  merged  in, 
the  International  Association.*  At  all  events,  the 
International  Association  is  the  only  corporation 
with  which  politicians  have  nowadays  to  deal. 

Now,  this  discussion  about  a  commercial  area, 
together  with  other  discussions  that  more  or 
less  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Conference,  may 
have  emanated  from,  or  may  be  in  some  way  con- 
nected 'with,  the  International  ABSociation.  Some 
nine  years  ago  this  Association  was  nothing  more 
than  a  select  company  of  geographers,  philanthro- 
pists, and  scientists,  headed  by  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  in  his  private  capacity.  Having  apparently 
been  recognized  by  the  United  States  and  GJermany, 
perhaps  also  by  other  Powers,   it  has  now  been 

*  See  pamphlet  entitled  "  White  Line  across  Dark  Conti- 
nent," p.  H. 
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recognized  by  England — the  said  recognition  being 
among  the  "  sequelae "  of  the  Weat  African  Con- 
ference at  Berlin.  There  is  a  want  of  authentic 
and  specific  statements  regarding  its  objected  its 
constitutioDj  its  allegiance,  its  nationalitj,  its  ad- 
ministration,  its  government.  It  is  perhaps  only 
a  private  corporation,  headed  by  Mr.  Stanley ;  but 
in  that  case  how  comes  it  to  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  King  of  Belgium,*  and  to  have  been  sup- 
ported (if  public  statements  are  to  be  credited)  by 
the  American  delegate  at  the  Conference  ?  The 
United  States  can  hardly  be  supporting  it  in  order 
to  found  American  dominions  in  Central  Africa :  is 
it  then  to  be  considered  a  Belgian  corporation  ?  Or 
if  it  be  not  Belgian,  then  is  it  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  no  nationality  at  all  P  If  it  have  no 
nationality,  and  if  it  be  made  up  (as  perhaps  the 
title  "  International "  may  imply)  of  individuals 
from  several  nations,  how  is  a  body  of  private  per- 
sons,, some  subjects  of  existing  Sovereigns,  some 
citizens  of  existing  Republics,  to  set  up  a  territorial 
jurisdiction  for  itself  ?  If  such  a  body  elects  one 
person  to  be  its  chief,  Mr.  Stanley  or  another — or, 
as  appears  to  have  been  lately  suggested,  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Leopold — how  is  he  to  be  recog- 
nised as  the  representative  of  an  independent  Power 
or  of  a  new  State?      Such   a  recognition   seems 

•  Blue  Book,  Airica  No.  2  of  1884,  p.  38. 
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actually  to  have  taken  place  on  the  part  of  England 
as  well  aa  of  other  Powers.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  elsewhere  corporations,  originally  private,  have 
ended  in  winning  territorial  positions,  and  even 
in  founding  empires.  Such  corporations  have  done, 
and  are  still  doing,  all  this.  But  they  have  been 
connected  with  a  nation,  have  borne  allegiance 
to  a  Sovereign  or  to  a  State,  and  have  obtained 
royal  charters  or  other  sanction  from  pre-exist- 
ing authority.  In  the  absence  of  these  sanc- 
tions, however,  the  International  Association  un- 
dertakes to  acquire  territory,  to  treat  with  native 
tribes,  to  control  trade  by  land,  and  even  to  display 
symbols  of  authority.  It  does  not  profess  allegiance 
to  any  tribal  chief ;  on  the  contrary,  it  acts  quite 
independently  of  any  native  authority.  Having 
been  recognized  as  an  independent  State  by  several 
of  the  European  Powers,  under  the  designation  of 
a  "  Free  State,"  it  was  believed  to  intend  (perhaps 
in  return  for  such  recognition)  to  transfer  as  by  a 
valid  titie  a  part  of  its  so-called  territorial  acqui- 
sitions. And  England  has  been  recommended  to 
join  in  this  recognition.  At  aU  events,  reports,  ap- 
parently unofficial,  stated  that  a  mutual  declaration 
(styled  a  Convention)  was  exchanged  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  Association.  This  instru- 
ment assures  freedom  of  trade,  of  domicile,  of  religion, 
to  all  foreigners ;  secures  to  British  subjects  and 
traders  the  treatment  of  the  most  favoured  nation ; 
2e2 
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provides  for  the  appointment  of  British  Consuls, 
Mid  for  the  exercise  by  them  of  jurisdiction  in  liti- 
gation affecting  British  subjects  until  the  Association 
shall  have  courts  of  its  own ;  and  stipulates  that,  in 
the  event  of  any  part  of  the  Association's  present 
territory  being  alienated,  British  subjects  shall  enjoy 
under  the  transferee  all  the  privileges  which  they 
would  have  enjoyed  under  the  Association. 

According  to  a  declaration  made  on  the  2nd  of 
November  1885,  the  status  and  proceedings  of  the 
Association  were  not  to  fall  under  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Berlin  Conference.*  Nevertheless, 
these  very  subjects  were  handled  by  the  Confer- 
ence, at  least  informally.  And  the  Conference 
ended  in  strengthening  considerably  the  position  of 
the  Association,  and  in  maturing  territorial  arrange- 
ments. The  Association  having  been  recognized  by 
the  principal  Powers,  with  one  exception,  wished 
to  have  its  territories  defined  and  "neutralized." 
The  exception  was  France,  and  that  Power  objected 
to  nearly  all  that  the  Association  was  asking  for. 
There  is  indeed  doubt  as  to  what  the  Association 
meant  by  "neutralization."  Probably  it  meant, 
that  its  territories,  having  been  defined,  were  to 
be  guaranteed  as  inviolable  by  the  Powers  that 
granted  "  recognition."  If  this  was  the  meaning, 
then  France  in  all   probability  would  not   agree 

•  Africa  No.  7  of  1884,  p.  17. 
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thereto.  She  did  not  approve  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Association,  and  is  believed  to  have  had 
designs  of  her  own  on  the  very  territories  which  the 
Association  hopes  to  occupy.  The  centre  of  the 
Association's  work  is  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of 
Stanley  Pool,  at  Leopoldville,  called  after  its  royal 
patron  in  Brussels.  But  France,  believing  herself 
to  be  mistress  of  the  north  bank  of  the  famous  Fool, 
apparently  demanded  the  south  bank  also.  If  the 
Association  yielded  that,  it  might  as  well,  ia  Stanley's 
words,  "  bid  a  long  good-night  to  the  Congo  basin." 
France,  however,  seemed  willing  to  leave  the  Asso- 
ciation undisturbed  on  the  south  bank  upon  a  certain 
condition.  Now,  this  condition  was  to  the  effect,  that 
French  acquisition  shall  extend  over  the  right  or 
north  bank,  not  only  of  Stanley  Pool,  but  of  the 
whole  Congo  from  that  point  downwards  to  the 
river's  mouth,  and  over  a  piece  of  coast  from  the 
mouth  northwards  by  a  hundred  miles  to  a  place 
named  Rudolfstadt. 

Irrespectively  of  the  Association,  this  rapid  infla- 
tion of  French  claims  may  well  awaken  the  attention 
of  Europe.  On  what  are  they  founded  ?  Why,  on 
the  agreements  which  De  Brazza  made  several  years 
ago  with  a  chief  named  Mukoko,  who  dwelt  near 
the  right  bank  above  Stanley  Pool,  and  has  since 
died.  Unfortunately,  those  agreements  were  ratified 
by  the  French  Chambers  at  the  time.  The  authority 
of  this  chief  was  of  the  rudest  and  vaguest  character. 
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Its  existence  soutli  of  the  river  is  stoutly  denied  by 
the  natives  there.  Indeed,  the  territopial  position 
of  the  tribes  and  their  chiefs  is  so  shifting  and  fitful, 
that  DO  agreement  made  with  them  can  be  a  valid 
basis  of  acquisition  by  a  civilized  Power.  The  con- 
dition of  society  is  not  such  as  to  render  a  tribal 
chief  competent  for  such  an  arrangement  as  a  terri- 
torial transfer.  Something  more  than  this  shadowy 
authorization  is  needed  to  make  an  aoquisition 
effective.  Whether  England  puts  forth  any  claims 
of  her  own  or  not, — whether  she  sees  fit  to  befriend 
the  Association  or  not,— she  should  at  all  events  try 
to  prevent  a  limitless  extension  of  nominal  sove- 
reignty by  France  without  any  substantial  occupation 
having  been  attempted. 

Again,  speculation  seems  to  be  rife  in  some 
quarters  regarding  European  colonization  in  the 
Congo  basin.  But  it  entirely  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  such  colonization  is  possible.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  position  of  the  Congo  at  its 
mouth  has  sis  degrees  of  south  latitude  and  two 
degrees  of  north  latitude  at  its  middle  course.  In 
other  words,  the  climate  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  Ceylon  and  Zanzibar, — ^places  where  colonization 
is  never  contemplated  for  Europeans.  In  Ceylon 
there  are  mountainous  localities,  with  several  thou- 
sand feet  of  altitude;  these  have  European  land- 
owners and  plantation  managers,  but  not  colonists. 
The  Congo  in  its  middle  course  has  an  altitude  from 
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1,200  to  1,500  feet  above  the  sea-level;  this  is 
much  less  than  the  height  of  the  Ceylon  mountains. 
Greater  altitudes  indeed  are  obtained  in  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  nearer  to  Lakes  Tanganika  and 
Bemba.  But  at  the  river's  source  in  Lake  Bemba, 
the  point  furthest  from  the  Equator,  the  latitude 
shows  only  eleven  degrees  south ;  in  other  words, 
the  position  is  in  the  warmest  half  of  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn.  The  climate  of  the  Congo,  then,  mili- 
tates against  or  almost  precludes  any  practical  idea 
,  of  colonization.  Europeans  may  manage,  supervise, 
administer,  govern  there ;  they  may  do  as  English- 
men have  done  and  are  doing  in  India,  but  not  as 
the  Australians,  or  the  Canadians,  or  the  Cape 
colonists  do.  It  is  true  that  some  Boers  have 
recently  settled  as  colonists  in  the  Angola  territory 
under  Portuguese  auspices ;  but  that  haa  occurred 
in  the  hills  of  Mossamedes  in  the  16th  degree  of 
south  latitude ;  and  even  there,  if  they  are  really 
colonists,  they  must  find  the  climate  too  hot  out  of 
doors  unless  they  employ  native  labour,  as  they 
doubtless  will. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  unsatisfied  claim  of  Portugal, 
as  already  mentioned,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Lower  Congo.  This  claim  was  not  indeed  formally 
allowed  by  the  European  Powers.  England  also 
said  that  she  has  never  receded,  and  does  not 
now  recede,  from  her  contention,  that  the  claim  is 
not  established.     She  was  prepared  to  recognise  it 
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only  "  out  of  friendship."*  Of  course  Portugal 
affirms  her  right  to  be  "incontestable,"  on  the 
grounds  of  "  priority  of  discovery,  continuity  of 
possession,  and  numerous  treaties,  general  and 
special."  +  But  of  these  grounds  the  only  one  that 
would  be  held  good  is  the  "  priority  of  discovery," 
dating  so  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  "  Padrao,"  or  landmark,  was  set'  up  at  the 
Congo  mouth,  of  which  mark  the  name  survives  to 
this  day.  But  that  is  of  no  validity  unless  it  has 
been  followed  by  continuity  of  possoBsion.  Such 
continuity,  so  far  from  being  proved,  according  to 
the  Portuguese  contention,  is  actually  disproved  by 
the  course  of  events  during  several  generations, 
and  by  the  manifest  condition  of  af^irs.  As  for 
the  bearing  of  "treaties"  upon  this  subject,  this 
Portuguese  construction  would  be  denied  by  all 
diplomatists  and  jurists  outside  Portugal.  The 
policy  of  allowing  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal  has 
been  earnestly  challenged  by  several  bodies  in 
England  that  are  well  informed  in  African  affairs — 
namely,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Manchester 
and  Bradford,  the  Liverpool  African  Society,  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the  Anti-Slavery  Associ- 
ation.} Their  objections  relate  to  want  of  liberality, 
to  feebleness  and  pettiness,  to  interference  with 

•  Africa  No.  2  of  1884,  p.  13.  t  Ibid.  p.  5. 

X  Africa  No.  5  of  1884,  passim. 
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trade  by  imposts  and  local  regnlations,  to  religious 
intolerance,  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  autho- 
rities. That  such  things  should  nowadays  be  said 
regarding  Portugal  is  a  matter  of  friendly  regret  to 
those  who  remember  the  mighty  part  she  once 
played  in  maritime  discovery  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America ;  but  it  were  vain  to  evoke  historic 
sentiment  aa  a  reason  for  handing  over  to  Portugal 
large  territories  which  she  is  not  competent  to 
manage  properly. 

On  the  whole,  then,  on  the  Congo,  from  mouth  to 
source,  the  political  situation  has  been  developing 
and  is  likely  further  to  develope  itself,  in  a  manner 
which  every  one  must  admit  to  be  most  grave  with 
respect  to  British  interests.  Whatever  may  be 
the  conflicting  opinions  regarding  free-trade,  fair- 
trade,  protection,  imperial  federation  for  commerce, 
and  the  like,  all  will  agree  respecting  the  extreme 
importance  of  finding  and  fostering  neutral  markets 
for  British  manufactures,  whither  exports  may  pass 
unrestricted  by  protective  and  prohibitory  duties 
and  unimpeded  by  local  regulations.  The  Congo 
basin  is  par  excellence  a  possible  market  of  this 
character,  which,  if  other  Powers  had  not  inter- 
vened, would  have  formed  a  large  outlet  for  British 
trade.  It  may  still  prove  to  be  such  an  outlet, 
inasmuch  as  freedom  of  trade  for  all  flags  has  been 
declared  by  the  West  African  Conference  at  Berlin ; 
and  doubtless  among  those  flags  the  "  Union  Jack  " 
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will  hold  there  the  same  high  place  that  it  has  held 
in  every  other  part  of  the  globe.  But  experience 
has  often  shown  that,  despite  such  general  decla- 
rations, trade  may  be  hampered  or  fettered  if  the 
dominion  or  the  territorial  administration  should 
fall  into  exclusive,  illiberal,  or  unfriendly  hands. 
They  may  be  too  sanguine,  who  feel  secure  in  the 
general  assurance  of  a  Conference  to  the  effect  that 
the  immuuitieB  of  British  trade  will  remain  un- 
touched if  the  whole  length  of  the  Congo  valley 
shall  be  parcelled  out  among  various  Powers — one 
piece,  say,  to  Portugal,  one  to  France,  one  to  Ger- 
many, and  several  pieces  to  the  International  Asso- 
ciation. Yet  some  such  parcelling  out  seems  likely  to 
happen ;  and  it  will  require  all  the  firmness  and 
vigilance  that  England  can  exert  to  maintain  fully 
the  rights  of  British  trade.  Of  course,  England 
might  herself  claim  a  share  in  the  apportionment. 
Of  aU  the  participating  Powers  none  has  so  good  a 
title  as  she,  and  some  will  think  that  she  will  be 
obliged  to  do  this,  notwithstanding  her  unwilling- 
ness to  augment  her  wide-spread  possessions.  On 
the  other  hand, — with  all  the  cares  of  her  wttrld- 
wide  empire,  with  the  constant  accretions  incidental 
to  such  a  dominion,  with  the  recent  additions  to 
imperial  responsibility  in  Egypt,  New  Guinea,  and 
elsewhere, — she  may  well  pause  before  embarking 
on  a  fresh  territorial  career  on  the  Congo,  unless 
she  is  driven  thereto  by  the  current  of  events.    But, 
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if  she  hesitates,  then  she  must  be  prepared  to  see 
others  come  forward  whose  avocations  and  pre- 
occupations are  not  so  numerous  as  hers.  She 
could  hardly  object  with  good  grace,  as  the  rdle  of 
dog  in  the  manger  is  proverbially  an  invidious  one 
to  play. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
principle  of  freedom  for  trade  might  be  infringed 
and  its  just  consequences  evaded  is  Been  in  the 
railway  project  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
If  a  British  administrator,  hypothetically,  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Congo  basin,  the  primary 
thing  for  him  to  recommend  would  be  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  round  the  first  series  of  cataract- 
rapids.  The  same  idea  has,  of  course,  presented 
itself  to  those  who  are  now  interested  in  Congo 
affairs,  and  doubtless  they  will  essay  to  bring  about 
that  realization  which  would  certainly  be  effected 
if  the  project  were  in  British  hands.  The  distance 
to  be  traversed  hardly  exceeds  200  miles  ;  the 
height  of  hill  or  upland  to  be  surmounted  is  not 
more  than  1,200  feet.  Rugged  rocky  tracts  will 
be  encountered,  but  traders  and  travellers  have 
marched  across  these,  and  a  suitable  aUgnment 
would  soon  be  found  by  the  engineers.  Indeed 
three  alternative  lines  have  already  been  suggested. 
Without  such  a  railway  there  will  be  an  interrup- 
tion between  the  traffic  of  the  Middle  and  the 
Lower  Gongo,  with  an  intermediate  space  of  tedious 
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and  expensive  land  transit.  But  by  the  constmc- 
tion  of  such  a  railway  the  coast  region  will  be 
placed  m  cheap  and  rapid  communication  with  the 
country  beyond  the  cataract-rapids.  If  the  line 
were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  British  promoters, 
engineers,  and  capitalists,  then  all  might  be  well 
for  British  trade.  But  it  is  likely,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  fall  into  other  hands.  Now,  sup- 
pose the  owners  of  the  railway  desired  to  exclude 
British  trade,  or  to  favour  some  other  trade  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  British,  how  easily  might  rates 
of  freight  and  other  local  regulations  be  devised 
to  fulfil  this  desire  I  The  traffic  of  railways,  as 
yet  unmade,  did  not  apparently  fall  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  West  African  Conference  at  Berlin. 
The  proceedings  referred  only  to  traffic  by  water. 
It  is  conceivable,  then,  that  British  trade  might  be 
unimpeded  (according  to  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  Conference)  from  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the 
cataract-rapids,  and  further  from  the  head  of  the 
cataract-rapids  (say  Stanley  Pool)  onwards  inland ; 
but  that  between  the  foot  and  the  head  of  the  cata- 
ract-rapids an  awkward  gap  might  prove  to  have 
been  contrived  by  railway  regulations  made  for  the 
harassing  and  embarrassment  of  British  traders.  If 
this  were  to  happen — which  may  Providence  fore- 
fend — then  the  freedom  of  trade  declared  at  the 
Conference  might  become  in  some  degree  delusive. 
Therefore  let  England  look  warily  towards  this 
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railway  project,  ■which  is  in  itself  excellent,  lest  it 
should  be  somehow  manipulated  to  her  injury. 

Cognate  to  this  topic  is  the  project  which  the 
French  are  understood  to  be  preparing  for  a  railway 
from  the  Ogowai  Eiver  to  Stanley  Pool.  Near  the 
Equator  on  the  west  coast,  about  400  miles  north  of 
the  Congo  mouth,  are  the  two  neighbouring  rivers 
of  the  Gtiboon  and  Ogowai,  and  the  section  of  coast 
between  the  two  rivers  belongs  to  France.  The 
rivers  intersect  the  West  African  range  to  which 
we  have  several  times  alluded,  and,  following  their 
courses,  the  French  penetrate  through  the  range 
to  the  central  uplands  beyond.  Now  the  upward 
course  of  the  Ogowai  runs  southward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Stanley  Pool,  and  indeed  takes  its  source 
among  the  hills  not  very  far  from  the  pool.  By 
this  line,  then,  a  railway  could  be  made  by  the 
French  from  the  coast  by  the  Ogowai  valley  to 
Stanley  Pool,  a  distance  of  about  600  miles  through 
a  country  probably  favourable.  If  this  were  done, 
Stanley  Pool  would  be  placed  in  communication  by 
rail  with  the  French  section  of  the  coast.  The 
pool  will,  of  course,  be  the  main  dep6t  or  eutrepfit 
for  the  water  traf&c  of  the  Congo ;  consequently  the 
importance  of  this  French  railway  project  can  be 
imagined.  It  would  be  a  direct  competitor  with 
the  other  railway  project  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, from  the  Congo  coast  round  the  cataract- 
rapids  to  Stanley  Pool;  the  Congo  project  would 
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comprise  a  lengtli  of  about  400  miles,  the  Gaboon- 
Ogowai  project  a  length  of  600  miles.  In  military 
phrase,  the  French  project  would  turn  the  flank 
of  the  Lower  Congo,  and  would  draw  the  Upper 
Congo  traffic  to  French  ports,  checkmating  the 
efforts  of  other  Powers  to  bring  that  traffic  to  its 
natural  port  at  the  Congo  mouth.  This  result 
would,  of  course,  be  very  adverse  to  England. 
Much  may  depend  on  priority  of  commencement; 
if  the  Congo  project  is  begun  first,  that  may  pre- 
clude the  French  project.  It  is  well  that  England 
should  weigh  this,  in  reference  to  the  disagreeable 
alternative  which  may  await  her  if  she  holds  back. 

The  future  of  the  International  Association  must 
be  a  matter  of  anxiety  for  England,  unless  indeed 
the  corporation  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  English- 
men. Heretofore  the  Association  seems  to  have 
sought  support  from  other  governments  before  the 
British  Government,  and  to  have  looked  towards 
other  countries  rather  than  towards  England.  Or 
perhaps  it  may  be  found  to  have  virtually  offered 
its  services  to  England  and  to  have  been  repelled. 
We  hope,  if  the  reports  of  its  political  status  be 
officially  confirmed,  that  its  conduct  will  be  such  as 
to  deserve  the  favour  of  England,  But  this  hope, 
like  too  many  other  hopes,  may  be  disappointed. 
Perhaps  this  extraordinary  corporation  may  become 
an  engine  of  territorial  aggrandisement  in  the  hands 
of  other  powers.    We  should  speak  as  kindly  and 
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charitably  as  we  can  of  other  nations,  but  it  were 
futile  to  anticipate  a  millennium  when  there  shall 
be  no  more  jealousy,  no  more  ambition.  It  is  but 
natural  that  neighbouring  Powers  should  be  Jealous 
of  "  the  expansion  of  England "  in  divers  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  should  be  glad  to  keep  her  out  of 
Centra]  Africa  if  they  can.  To  imagine  that  they 
think  otherwise,  would  be  to  display  the  unwisdom 
of  the  ostrich  blinding  its  vision  in  the  sands  of  self- 
delusion.  Foreign  politicians  are  guarding  loyally 
the  interests  of  their  respective  countries  in  Central 
Africa ;  and  English  politicians  should  guard  with 
equal  loyalty  the  interests  of  their  country  in  that 
newly-discovered  quarter. 

One  way  of  guarding  these  British  interests  is  to 
watch  the  "delimitation"  of  the  area  which  was 
subjected  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference, or  was  noted  in  the  proceedings  incidental 
thereto.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  the  documents 
conveying  the  recognition  of  some  European  Powers 
to  the  International  Association,  allusion  is  appa- 
rently made  to  a  map  of  "delimitation"  for  the 
lands  or  districts  belonging  to  the  Association. 
Allusion  to  this  map  is,  however,  said  to  be  omitted 
from  the  document  conveying  the  recognition  of  the 
British  Government.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been 
a  reason  for  this  omission ;  the  British  representa- 
tive may  have  wisely  refrained  from  committing  his 
Government  to  any  acknowledgment  of  this  map ; 
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and  possibly  the  Association  may  be  found  to  have 
embraced  in  one  sweep  the  greater  part  of  Central 
Africa.  It  may  be  well  that  England  should  reserve 
to  herself  the  right  of  questioning  hereafter,  if  need 
be,  any  such  comprehensive  demarcation  on  paper. 
Thus  the  British  recognition  would  be  confined  to 
the  possessions  of  the  Association,  not  in  assertion, 
but  in  fact,  not  on  charts  hypothetically,  but  on  the 
ground  actually.  Experience  in  Central  Asia  has 
often  shown  the  embarrassments  arising  from  the 
preparation  of  political  maps  which  are  disputed  by 
those  concerned.  The  lesson  should  not  be  lost 
upon  us  in  dealing  with  Central  Africa. 

It  is  in  regard  to  these  considerations  that  England 
should  diligently  object  to  any  enlargement  of  the 
area  contemplated  by  the  "West  African  Conference. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  distinction  between 
the  geographical  and  the  commercial  area.  The 
West  African  Conference  very  properly  adhered 
to  the  geographical  limitation,  and  rejected  the 
inclusion  of  indefinite  commercial  limits.  Sofarwell: 
the  so-called  commercial  area  is  excluded ;  but  the 
basin  of  the  Congo,  with  its  tributaries,  is  included, 
and  this  is  now  seen  to  be  enormous  enough.  The 
Congo,  in  itB  main  stream  up  to  Nai^we,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Luama  and  past  that  junction  under 
the  name  of  the  Lualaba,  is  clearly  recognizable  up 
to  its  true  source  in  Lake  Bemba.  Regarding  the 
tributaries,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  navigable 
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streams,  near  their  respective  points  of  confluence 
with  the  main  river,  though  most  of  their  sources 
remain  to  be  explored.  To  this  general  descrip- 
tion, however,  there  may  be  one  particular 
exception, — namely,  that  of  the  Luindi.  We  have 
already  described  this  affluent  of  the  Congo ;  show- 
ing that  its  source  is  really  in  the  hills  which  border 
Lake  Tanganika,  and  is  not  truly  derived  from  the 
lake  itself.  Subsequently  to  the  great  joumeya  of 
Livingstone  and  Stanley,  the  question  whether  the 
lake  gives  birth  to  any  river  running  westwards  has 
been  carefully  discussed  by  geographers,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  travellers  Cameron  and  Thompson. 
The  best  geographical  opinion  is  that  the  Luindi 
does  not  rise  in  the  lake,  though  it  does,  at  intervals 
of  time,  receive  some  surplus  waters  overflowing 
from  the  lake  in  moments  of  extraordinary  floods. 
The  ordinary,  regular,  and  permanent  source  of  this 
river  is  found,  not  in  the  lake,  but  in  the  adjacent 
hiUs.  The  river  Luindi,  then,  as  a  tributary  of  the 
Congo,  may  have  come  within  the  pmriew  of  the 
West  African  Conference ;  but  that  purview  should 
extend  only  up  to  the  ordinary  source  of  the  river 
in  the  hills  near  Lake  Tanganika,  and  not  up 
to  the  shore  of  the  lake  itself.  Otherwise  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  might  be  brought  within 
the  scope  of  the  Conference ;  and  to  that  England 
ought  to  object  strongly.  She  should  not  allow,  if 
she  can  possibly  prevent  it,  any  Power  or  any  Asso- 
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elation  or  asij  Corporation  to  interfere  with  the  terri- 
torial management  of  the  Tanganika  Lake ;  for  the 
region  of  that  lake  is  connected  with  the  dominions  of 
Zanzibar,  which  are  politically  under  British  control. 
By  her  acquiescence  in  the  meeting  of  the  West  African 
Conference  at  Berlin,  by  recognizing  thelutemation^ 
Association,  by  submitting  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Congo  and  its  tributaries  to  Europe  in  council,  Eng- 
land has  surely  yielded  enough.  She  may  be  even 
thought  to  have  abated  her  just  pretensions  to  a 
degree  that  is  justifiable  only  by  reason  of  her  pre- 
occupations elsewhere  and  the  vastness  of  the  empire 
which  is  already  hers.  At  all  events,  she  has  accepted 
an  agreement,  and  must  now  make  the  best  of  it. 
Perhaps  she  has  been  right  in  ao  doing ;  but,  having 
done  this,  let  her  yield  not  an  inch  more.  Let  ha* 
make  a  stand  somewhere ;  let  her  plant  her  foot  on 
the  western  margin  of  Lake  Timgamka,; — that  lake 
which  was  revealed  to  the  gaze  of  civiUzation  by 
British  courage  and  resource — sayiog.  Thus  far  and 
no  farther. 

If  this  view  is  taken,  the  case  after  all  may  not 
be  very  bad  for  England  in  Central  Africa.  From 
Zanzibar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  the  line  runs 
almost  exactly  straight  from  east  to  west,  and  is 
1800  English  miles  in  length  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  Atlantic.  Of  this  length  the  first  600  miles 
extend  from  Zanzibar  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Tanganika,  and  the  remaining  1200  nules  from  that 
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shore  to  the  Congo  mouth.  In  other  words,  the 
West  African  Conference  at  Berlin  dealt  with  just 
two-thirds  of  Central  Africa;  the  remainder,  or  one- 
third,  is  still  open  to  British  control,  resting  on  the 
political  base  of  Zanzibar.  We  hope  that  England 
will  insist  on  this  much  at  least.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, the  two-thirds  which  have  fallen  under  the 
purview  of  the  Conference  include  the  finest  and 
richest  portions  of  the  Central  African  zone. 

Over  the  Congo  region  there  still  hangs  the  dark 
shadow  of  slavery.  The  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  was  among  the  declared  objects  of  the  abortive 
treaty  between  England  and  Portugal.  Much  will 
doubtless  have  been  said,  and  sometliing  will  have 
been  written  on  this  subject  at  the  West  African 
conference.  We  are  not  concerned  here  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  abolition  or  prohibition  declared 
in  1878  by  the  Portuguese  GJovemment  in  Angola 
has  been  efficacious,  for  that  is  beyond  the  Congo 
region.  Meanwhile,  regarding  the  Congo  itself, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston  gives  the  following  testimony 
as  applicable  to  the  year  1884 : — 

"  Slavery  certainly  exists  on  the  Lower  Congo  as 
much  as  it  ever  did ;  the  only  difference  is  that, 
owing  to  the  vigilance  of  British  cruisers,  slaves  are 
no  longer  exported  as  in  former  days.  .  .  .  Any 
traveller  who  visits  the  factories  on  the  Lower 
Congo— except  perhaps  those  belonging  to  the 
2f2 
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English — may  see  groups  of  slaves  in  chains,  who 
are  so  punished  for  having  run  away." 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  slaves  are  for 
the  most  part  comfortable,  having  their  families 
with  them,  and  are  well  treated,  though,  if  they  run 
away,  they  are  severely  flogged  on  recaptiire.  But 
if  the  evils  of  slavery  are  mitigated  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Congo  region,  they  exist  with  all  their 
horror  in  the  eastern  region  of  the  river.  The  evi- 
dence given  by  Livingstone  on  this  subject  is  quite 
terrific.  The  hunting  of  men,  women  and  children, 
as  if  they  were  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  the  sacking 
of  peaceful  villages,  the  wrecking  of  industrious 
homes,  the  dragging  of  human  creatures  through 
the  wilderness  shackled  together  and  confined  with 
wooden  collars,  the  slaughtering  on  the  spot  of 
those  who  grow  too  faint  even  to  crawl,  the  aban- 
doning of  whole  parties  in  their  shackles  and  their 
collars  to  starve  slowly,  are  deeds  which  must 
provoke  the  wrath  of  Heaven  against  the  doers. 
The  basis  of  these  abominable  operations  is  the 
Zanzibar  coast,  despite  all  the  preventive  efforts  of 
England.  Indignation  against  this  atrocity  was 
among  the  masterful  sentiments  that  nerved  and 
braced  the  resolution  of  Livingstone  to  persevere  in 
his  work. 

Perhaps  the  irruption  of  European  forces,  social 
and  political,  into  Central  Africa,  may  check,  if  not 
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Stop,  the  old  evils,  and  may  spread  the  mild  sway  of 
the  true  religion,  substituting  a  reasonable  faith  for 
the  fetish  of  superstition.  The  Portuguese  have 
long  had  religious  missions  in  this  quarter.  The 
French  have  recently  estabhshed  a  mission  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stanley  Pool,  apparently  in  con- 
nection with  the  existing  Catholic  churches  on  the 
coast  north  of  the  Congo.  Among  the  Protestant  com- 
munities the  Baptists  have  been  the  first  labourers 
in  this  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  possess  several 
stations  or  centres,  which  are  efficiently  managed. 
Some  well-informed  observers  have,  indeed,  averred 
that  the  African  character  is  too  frivolous  and 
puerile  to  be  permanently  impressed  by  any  con- 
viction, spiritual  or  other.  Such  observations  are 
obviously  shallow;  the  Africans  do,  indeed,  ma- 
terialise almost  all  the  conceptions  which  they  form, 
and  that  impresses  a  casual  observer  unfavourably 
at  first  sight.  On  the  other  hand,  this  tendency 
indicates  a  strength  of  imagination  and  of  sentiment, 
which  renders  them  receptive  of  religious  ideas.  Be 
this  as  it  roiay,  the  Christian  world  remembers  that 
these  poor  people  have  souls  to  be  saved,  and  that 
Gospel-preaching  to  all  races,  without  distinction  of 
character  or  aptitude,  is  commanded  by  Divine 
authority. 

The  labours  of  the  Berlin  Conference  in  1885  were 
intricate  and  doubtful  from  the  multiplicity  of  the  in- 
terests and  claims  involved,  the  difficulty  of  exchid- 
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ing  political  questions,  and  the  uncertaiiity  of  any 
settlement  whicli  may  dispose  of  these  questions 
satisfactorily.*  Amidst  these  issues,  Stanley  clearly 
defined  the  points  which  he  regards  as  essen- 
tial, both  for  the  International  Association  and 
for  the  freedom  of  English  commerce.  These  are, 
in  his  own  words  :  "  first,  recognition ;  secondly, 
settlement  of  frontier;  thirdly,  neutralisation,  to 
make  us  secure  against  attack.  II,"  he  said,  "  the 
Conference  breaks  up  before  the  question  between 
us  and  France  is  settled,  we  are  ruined.  If  it  fails 
in  its  endeavours  to  settle  these  three  things,  why 
then — ^farewell  to  the  Congo  basin,  and  a  long  good 
night  to  it." 

*  I>niiiig  1885  Bome  pTogresB  has  bees  made  with  the  intern*! 
oi^nization  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Its  police  amngementa, 
horrerer,  are  still  in  the  incohate  stage.  ItB  frontier  adjoining 
the  French  poBBeBsions  has  not  yet  been  settled.  The  continuity 
of  the  Buccession  to  the  headship  of  the  State  has  not  yet  been 
provided  for.  This  is  important,  in  reference  to  the  ambition 
of  some  Enropean  Powers.  A  project  has  been  set  on  foot  for 
a  railway,  starting  from  the  coast  and  passing  ronnd  the  Falls 
to  Stanley  Fool.  Bnt  territorial  qnestions  may  arise  r^arding 
the  starting  point.  Portugal  has  retained  possession  of  the 
country  around  the  Congo  mouth. 
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generosity — Their  fearlessness — Their  national  eafe^— Their 
toleration  of  abases — Their  individnality — Their  inTentiTe- 
nesB — Their  religion  and  ednoation — The  beginning  of  their 
culture — The  tone  of  their  society — The  prospects  of  thdr 
cirilisation — Their  feeling  towards  Britain  as  their  mother, 
land — Their  trade  and  industry — Their  protectire  tariff — 
The  condition  of  their  artizana — Their  agricnltoral  progress 
— Their  politics — The  system  in  each  State — The  combination 
of  States  in  a  Federal  Union — The  profession  of  a  politician 
— The  Civil  Service  reform — The  two  parties  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans— The  main  questions  of  the  time — Ultimate 
difference  between  the  two  parties— Transfer  of  power  from 
one  to  the  other. 

I  PURPOSE  in  this  essay  to  state  briefly  the  opinions 
formed  by  me  during  two  lengthened  journeys  in 
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the  United  States  in  1882  and  1884,  both  years 
being  distinguished  by  general  elections,  one  of 
whioh  was  for  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
other  for  the  Presidency,  both,  too,  affording  many 
occasions  for  social  and  poHtical  observations.*  I 
find  much  to  love  and  admire  in  America  and  the 
Americans,  and  have  seen  something  of  their  inner 
life  at  its  best.  Therefore  my  sketch  of  them  in 
broad  outline  is  drawn  by  a  friendly  hand.  Still 
the  faults  which  may  detract  from  the  virtues  and 
merits  will  be  indicated.  If  the  net  result  of  my 
account  shall  appear  very  favourable,  still  it  is  well 
that  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  a  great  and  kindred 
nation  should  be  heard  at  a  time  when  much 
criticism  is  launched  in  a  Trans-Atlantic  direction. 

*  In  1882  I  jonmfif ed  throngh  Hew  England,  Pennsylvsaia, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Kansas,  visiting  Riolunond,  WaaiLington, 
St.  Louis,  crossing  the  Uiaaiaaippi  and  the  UisBOari.  During 
that  journey  I  witnesBed  a  general  election  for  the  Honse  uf 
BepresentatireB,  and  many  of  the  local  elections  whicii  took 
place  at  the  same  time — attending  of  coarse  political  meetings 
on  both  aides  of  party  politics.  In  1884  I  re-visited  most  of 
these  places.  Bnt  further  I  visited  the  newly-formed  States 
near  the  north-west  border.  I  also  traversed  the  region  of  the 
Booky  Monntains  and  visited  California.  Having  done  this  1 
returned  to  the  Central  and  Eastern  States  in  time  to  witness 
the  contest  for  the  Presidency  between  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr. 
Cleveland,  again  attending  political  meetings  of  both  puiies, 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  many  leading  men  on  both  sides. 
Lai^  opportunities  have  thus  been  afforded  me  for  studying 
the  United  States. 
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My  evidence  •  is  quite  general  in  its  character,  not 
being  in  the  least  encyclopsBdic.  And  my  report 
will  be  a  study  only,  relating  to  those  points  which 
were  imprinted  on  my  mind  during  two  extensive 
journeys.  It  will  relate  mainly  to  the  northern, 
and  but  very  slightly  to  the  southern  States. 

This  vast  subject  may  naturally  be  divided  into 
four  parts : 

The  scenery ; 

The  people ; 

The  trade  and  industry ; 

The  politics. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  advert  to  the  scenery. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  will  appear 
tame  in  aspect  to  a  voyager  approaching  by  the 
Atlantic ;  and  the  character  of  the  mountain  range 
behind  the  coast,  the  Alleghany,  is  not  remarkable 
on  the  whole,  though  it  has  some  fine  features  here 
and  there.  But  after  leaving  New  York  he  finds 
himself  passing  by  river  steamer  over  the  broEid 
bosom  of  the  Hudson.  Then  he  views  a  scene  of 
which  all  American  citizens  are  justly  proud.  On  a 
fine  autumnal  morning  the  Hudson  does  indeed — 
with  the  broad  expanse  of  glassy  water  reflecting 

*  This  easaf  ie  compoBed  partly  of  a  paper  which  I  wrote  in 
1883,  at  the  reqneet  of  the  North  American  Review  in  New 
York,  partly  also  of  an  addives  delivered  at  Evesham,  in 
Worcestershire,  in  1885. 
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sky  and  cloud,  the  overliangmg  crags,  the  many- 
hued  foliage,  the  rugged  and  precipitous  rock- 
formations  on  one  bank,  the  elegant  villas  and 
sloping  lawns  on  tlie  opposite  bank,  the  sailing 
boats  and  small  craft,  the  stately  and  painted 
steamers,  the  movement  of  human  animation  in  the 
midst  of  nature's  loveliness — ^present  one  of  the 
fairestspectacles  to  beseenontheearfch's  surface.  Not 
on  any  other  river  or  strait — not  on  Gtmges  or  Indus, 
on  the  Dardanelles  or  the  Bosphorug,  on  the  Danube 
or  the  Rhine,  on  the  Neva  or  the  Nile — have  I  ever 
observed  so  fairy-like  a  scene  as  on  the  Hudson. 
The  only  water- view  to  rival  it  is  that  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  opposite  Constantinople. 

The  foliage  of  autumn  (called  *'  the  fall ")  has  a 
variegated  richness  never,  or  hardly  ever,  observed 
in  Europe.  So  bright  is  the  colouring  of  the  leaves 
at  that  season,  that  at  first  sight  one  might  almost 
mistake  them  for  flowers.  Reds  and  purples, 
maroons  and  russets,  yellows  and  orange-tints,  are 
blended  and  comingled  in  wild  profusion. 

Crossing  the  Alleghany  range,  we  enter  on  the 
central  plain  of  the  United  States,  which  reaUy  is 
the  joint  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri. 
It  is  hard  for  untravelled  Enghshmen  to  form  an 
idea  of  this  vast  expanse.  There  is  no  parallel  to 
be  found  in  Europe  save  perhaps  in  the  steppe  of 
Russia.  But  the  steppe  is  in  a  large  part  xaa- 
cultivated.     Whereas  this  plain,  once  the  primeval 
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prairie,  is  now  cultivated,  and  supplies  mnch  of 
ttat  cheap  grain  for  England  which  lowers  the 
price  of  English  produce.  Having  crossed  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  we  ascend  towards  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  But  the  ascent  is  so  imper- 
ceptibly gradual  that  we  reach  a  height  of  7,000 
feet  (above  sea-level)  and  still  fancy  ourselves  on 
the  plain.  But  we  are  actually  on  an  elevated 
plateau  at  the  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Of 
that  plateau  the  capital  is  the  fast-rising  city  of 
Denver,  whence  we  obtain  our  first  view  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  raising  their  snow-tipped  summits 
against  the  western  horizon  for  150  miles.*  The 
famous  view  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  with  its  long 
Beri^  of  snowy  peaks,  is  contracted  in  comparison 
with  this  view  of  the  Rockies,  as  they  are  familiarly 
called.  Nevertheless  the  Rockies,  which  are  here- 
abouts from  14  to  15,000  feet  above  sea  level,  do  not 
seem  so  lofty,  because  half  their  height  is  subtracted 
from  them  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  who  is 
standing  on  a  plateau  7,000  feet  high. 

Then  we  penetrate  "the  Rockies"  by  the  Denver 
and  Colorado  Railway,  which  the  Americana  call  "  the 
scenic  line,"  by  reason  of  its  picturesqueness.  From 
the  great  uplands  behind  this,  the  eastern,  face  of 


*  This  view  from  Denver  may  be  compared  Trith  the  view 
from  Calgary,  in  North-west  Canada,  mentioned  in  Chapter  III, 
p.  62.    Of  the  two  the  Canadian  view  ia  the  most  beantifnl. 
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the  Rockies  there  rise  streams  which  break  through 
that  face,  rushing  on  their  headlong  course  to  join 
the  Missouri.  Thus  river-passages  are  formed;  and 
of  these  the  engineers  take  advantage  in  order  to 
construct  their  railways.  These  noble  rifts  or 
chasms  bear  the  generic  name  of  cafion — of  Mexican 
origin.  So  the  railway-line  passes  through  one  of 
these  canons ;  plunging  into  the  mountain  recesses, 
between  dark  scarps  on  either  side  like  giant  walls, 
with  pinnacles  piercing  the  sky.  The  effect  is  at 
first  over-powering  on  the  mind  of  the  traveller, 
who,  after  monotonously  traversing  many  hundred 
miles  of  plain,  is  suddenly  whirled  into  the  very 
savagery  of  Nature. 

Thence  we  enter  on  the  central  table-land  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  which  is  situate  the  Salt  Lake 
region  of  Mormonism.  This  is  now  the  veritable 
prairie  of  the  United  States ;  and  is  from  6  to  10,000 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  a  rainless  region,  with  a 
wild,  weird,  and  wondrous  appearance,  being  envi- 
roned by  mountain  ranges  that  intercept  the  moisture- 
laden  clouds.  The  sky  overhead  is  pale-blue  and 
cloudless ;  the  vegetation  under  foot  is  generally 
drab-coloured  or  ochre-tinted;  the  horizon  is  bounded 
by  black-rock  peaks,  capped  with  snow.  I  have 
driven  with  relays  of  horses  for  a  hundred  miles 
and  more  over  this  prairie,  without  seeing  any 
human  habitation,  or  any  Uving  creature  save  ante- 
lopes and  prairie-fowl.    As  above  stated,  the  surface 
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of  the  prairie  has  for  many  months  the  colour  of 
withered  vegetation,  as  modified  by  the  atmosphere 
to  the  spectator  at  a  distance.  In  the  spring  the 
vegetation  must  be  greenish,  with  many  wild  flowers, 
too,  after  the  snow  clears  away.  In  the  autumn, 
however,  for  a  very  few  weeks — perhaps  only  for  a 
few  days — it  is  described  as  assuming  the  most 
gorgeous  colours,  the  vast  expanse  seeming  to  bloom, 
blush,  and  redden. 

Like  the  Dead  Sea  o£  Palestine,  the  Salt  Lake  is 
encircled  with  beautiful  mountains.  The  situation 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  reminds  one  of  the  Andalusian 
Granada.  But  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  external 
beauty  there,  because  thoughts  will  arise  of  the 
polygamy  and  the  debasing  superstition  which  have 
scandaUzed  that  territory.  There  is  also  the  fear 
of  the  troubles  which  may  beset  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  its  righteous  efforts  to  suppress  these  mal- 
practices. Still,  we  cannot  but  feel  some  admira- 
tion, mixed  with  pity,  for  the  energy,  the  thrift,  and 
misguided  resolution  of  the  peasants,  who  bear  an 
oppresive  load  of  taxation  for  the  sake  of  their 
elders  and  their  tabernacle,  and  yet  contrive  to 
prosper.  It  is  melancholy  to  learn  on  the  spot,  that 
the  ranks  of  Mormonism  are  constantly  recruited  by 
emigrants  from  the  western  counties  of  England. 

The  region  which  the  Americans  truly  call  "  the 
wonderland"  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the  Yellow- 
atone  Park,  a  district  several  thousand  square  miles 
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in  extent.  This  district  has  one  enperb  cafion, 
where  the  scarred  and  splintered  rocks  assume 
fantastically  all  the  finest  forms  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  display  delicate  hues  of  pink,  lilac,  orange, 
at  times  almost  "incardined"  in  the  brilliant  sun- 
light. The  effect,  too,  is  heightened  by  the  sheen 
of  cascades,  and  by  the  deep-blue  depths  of  the 
river-pools.  All  this,  however,  beautiful  though  it 
be,  can  be  matched  in  several  parts  of  Colorado. 
The  special  feature  of  the, Yellowstone  region  con- 
sists of  the  two  valleys  of  the  geysers.  The  upper 
of  these  valleys  contains  these  natural  fountains  in 
a  great  number,  arising  from  sulphurous  and  vol- 
canic exhalations.  There  is  a  long  valley,  hemmed 
in  on  both  sides  by  dark  fir-forests.  In  the  midst 
runs  a  stream,  of  which  the  bluish  water  flows  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  banks.  Its  sides  are 
coveredwithincrustationsof  sulphur.displayingmany 
variations  of  the  chromatic  scale  in  orange  and  red. 
For  some  miles,  at  frequent  intervals  along  these 
banks,  there  are  perpetually  issuing  pillars  of  bluish 
smoke.  Occasionally  these  atmospheric  columns  are 
interrupted  by  violent  eructations  of  boiling  water, 
rising  to  60, 100,  even  200  feet  sometimes,  and  termed 
geysers.  The  effect  is,  at  the  first  moment,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  celebrated  fountains  at  Yer- 
sailles,  or  at  our  own  Crystal  Palace.  But  the 
resemblance  is  only  momentary.  For,  the  water  of 
the  artificial  fountains,  being  cold,  has  atemperature 
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similar  to  that  of  the  air.  Whereas  the  water  of 
these  natural  fountains  is  excessively  hot,  and,  being 
forcefully  projected  into  the  cold  air  of  that  elevated 
region,  turns  instantly  to  steam.  Thus  a  mass  of 
water  is  jerked  up  as  a  silver  jet  at  its  base,  and 
becomes  a  cloud  of  rolling  vapour  at  its  top.  The 
effect  is  enhanced  by  the  dark-green  background  of 
firs  and  pines.  The  geysers,  too,  burst  forth  from 
volcanic  craters,  which,  being  generally  filled  with 
water  bubbling  and  simmering  from  heat,  become 
natural  cauldrons.  The  sides  of  the  cauldrons,  being 
sulphurous,  have  rich  warm  colours  on  the  scale  of 
orange  and  red.  The  water  has  from  its  nature  a 
bluish  colour.  The  sides,  then,  seen  through  the 
transparent  water  have  a  qualified  colour,  the  orange- 
reds  as  modified  by  the  blues.  The  chromatic  effect 
is  exquisite  in  the  highest  degree,  almost  equalling 
the  hues  of  the  prism.  Taking  all  its  beauties  in 
combination,  I  have  never  seen  so  wonderful  a  place 
as  this  Geyser  Valley. 

The  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  a  western 
face  confronting  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  running 
(though  at  a  very  considerable  distance)  parallel  to 
the  eastern  face  already  described.  We  descend 
from  this  western  face  by  a  railway  through  long 
wooden  corridors  erected  to  protect  the  line  from 
snow-drifts,  towards  Cahfomia  and  the  Pacific 
coast.  Our  feeling  is  very  much  like  that  of  the 
traveller  descending  from  the  Alpine  siumnits  to  the 
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Bunny  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  paasing  in  a  few 
hours  from  desolation  to  fertility. 

The  Califomian  sea-port  and  metropolis,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  a  maritime  situation  of  noble  proportions, 
-with  several  ranges  of  mountains  visible  in  various 
degrees  of  distance.  Its  harbour  is  a  wide  lake  of 
salt-water,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  vast  bottle  of 
which  the  neck  opens  into  and  communicates  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  neck,  so  to  speak,  is  called 
"  the  Golden  Gates,"  because  the  spectator,  looking 
through  it  as  by  perspective,  westwards,  sees  at  the 
end  of  the  vista  the  setting  sun,  which  causes  the 
western  sky  and  the  sea  to  be  blended  together,  as 
if  in  a  flood  of  molten  gold.  Inside  this  spacious 
harbour  the  shipping  from  all  nations  can  ride 
secure.  When  we  contemplate  this  situation,  which 
is  a  halfway  place  in  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  was 
acquired  by  the  Great  RepubUc  from  Mexico,  we 
can  imderstand  the  grandeur  of  American  ambition. 
There  is  only  one  place  in  the  British  empire  to  be 
compared  with  San  Francisco,  and  that  is  Bombay ; 
only  two  places  in  Europe,  and  they  are  Constanti- 
nople and  Lisbon. 

The  gem  of  California  and  of  the  American  conti- 
nent— indeed  one  of  the  gems  of  the  world — ^ia  the 
Yosemite  valley,  which  lies  enclosed  in  the  eastern 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  base  of  this 
far-famed  valley  is  as  level  as  a  floor  or  a  bowling 
green,  and  along  it  carriages  can  be  driven  at  full 
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speed. '  This  narrow  irindmg  space  is  permeated  by 
a  stream,  with  glassy  pools  overhung  by  umbrageous 
pines,  at  one  place  expanding  into  a  small  sheet, 
which,  from  the  perfect  character  of  its  reflections, 
is  named  "  The  Mirror  Lake."  The  narrow  vale  is 
shut  in  on  all  sides  by  precipitous  granite  rocks 
rising  straight  and  sheer  to  altitudes  of  5  to  7000 
feet,  and  assuming  all  the  finest  shapes  known  to 
imaginative  art,  serrated  and  castellated  styles, 
cupolas,  towers,  gables,  pinnacles,  obelisks.  The  best 
of  these  shapes  is  that  known  as  "  the  hall-dome," 
where,  from  some  geological  cause,  the  rock  has  ori- 
ginally been  fully  dome-shaped.  Then  some  voloanic 
force  has  cleft  the  rock,  rending  it  in  tw^,  and 
leaving  one  half-dome  to  rear  its  superb  head  for 
ages  to  come.  Over  these  stupendous  cliffs  cascades 
come  tumbling.  The  largest  of  them,  divided  into 
two  parts  of  sheer  fall,  has  a  total  d^icent  of  3000 
feet.  Another,  from  its  grace  and  elegance,  is 
named  "  the  bridal  veil."  By  moonlight  the  shadow 
of  the  cliffs  on  one  side  of  the  valley  will  be  pro- 
jected markedly  upon  the  surface  of  the  clifis  on  the 
opposite  side. 

The  valley  is  indeed  grandly  wooded,  but  "  the 
Big  Trees,"  which  are  perhaps  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  it,  are  not  situated  in  or  near  its  limita, 
but  are  at  some  distance  off.  These  fwned  trees 
(the  Sequoia  of  Indians,  the  Wellingtonia  Gigantea 
of  Europeans),  have  a  reality  quite  equal  to  the  most 
2a 
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high-flying  description  that  may  have  been  given  of 
them.  When  we  view  with  one  oomprehenBive 
glance  the  head  branches  and  tmnks  of  the  largest 
among  them,  "  the  Grrisly  Giant,"  as  he  is  named, 
and  the  other  sylvan  heroes  of  many  centuries, 
we  think  them  ungraceful,  even  forbidding  in 
appearance.  But  when  the  trunks  are  viewed  by 
themselves — massive  stems  through  the  apertures 
in  one  of  which  a  road  actually  runs  and  a  coach  and 
four  is  driven — then  we  see  that  beauty  of  de- 
lineation, indentation  and  colouring  is  added  to  the 
mellow  dignity  of  hoar  antiquity. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  natm^  scenery  upon  a  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  United  States  from 
ocean  to  ocean. 

There  are  also  many  noble  prospects  where  t^e 
works  of  man  are  seen  in  conjunction  with  the 
features  of  nature.  The  New  York  harbour  strikes 
the  incoming  voyager  as  far  more  beautiful  than 
anything  to  be  seen  on  the  Thames  or  the  Mersey ; 
and  grander,  though  not  finer,  tlum  the  view  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth  or  the  Clyde.  The  view  of  Boston 
from  the  heights  near  Brookline,  of  Philadelphia 
from  the  public  garden,  of  Baltimore  from  the 
Washington  monument,  of  Cincinnati  from  the  lofty 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  or  again  the  long  shady  avenues 
of  Washington,  with  the  domed  Capitol  terminating 
the  vista,  are  sights  comparable  with  the  finest  things 
of  the  kind  in  any  country.     The  Broadway  of  New 
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York,  with  its  decorated  house-fronts,  its  ensigns 
floating  in  the  breeze,  its  diversified  sign-boards,  its 
many-shaped  cars,  its  light-painted  omnibuses,  and 
its  surging  throng  of  passengers,  affords  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  lively  street-views  in  the  world. 
The  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  at  great  industrial 
centres,  as  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York — 
the  latter  been  reckoned  as  next  after  London,  the 
second  manufacturing  city  in  the  world — strikes 
with  envy  the  English  visitor  accustomed  to  his 
own  murky  towns,  and  reminds  him  of  the  bright 
Paris.  The  fortunate  cause  is  attributed  to  the  use 
of  anthracite  coal  from  the  Appalachian  mines,  the 
smoke  from  which  does  not  darken  the  air.  But  in 
some  cities  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  where 
bituminous  coal  is  used,  the  same  blackened  aspect 
is  seen  as  that  with  which  we  are  but  too  &miliar 
in  England.  In  that  region  Pittsburg  notably  is 
dubbed  "  the  smoky  city." 

I  now  turn  to  the  second  division  of  my  subject, 
namely,  the  People. 

I  desire  to  speak  of  our  American  kinsmen, 
not  only  with  respect,  but  also  with  regard  and 
affection.  I  have  noticed  them  so  closely  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  have  received  so  much  kindness 
at  their  hands,  that  my  account  may  be  tinged  with 
an  excusable  partiality.  Still,  I  trust  that  my  admi- 
ration will  not  prove  to  be  blind  nor  my  praise  to 
be  indiscriminate.  At  all  events,  w:hen  much  criti- 
2o2 
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cism  lias  been,  and  still  is,  directed  towards  them, 
when  their  faults  are  discerned  under  that  fierce 
light  that  beats  upon  republics  as  well  as  upon 
monarchies,  it  is  well  to  consider  what  may  be 
adduced  by  a  friendly  witness  on  behalf  of  a  mighty 
people,  allied  with  us  by  ancestral  blood,  by  fellow- 
ship in  freedom,  by  community  in  laws,  literature, 
and  religion. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  any  sympathetic  student  to 
read  something  at  least  in  the  character  of  Ameri- 
cans. For  they  are  remarkably  outspoken,  and 
give  candid  utterance  to  the  thought  that  surges  in 
their  minds  or  the  sentiment  that  wells  from  their 
hearts.  Their  wit  or  humour  is  ready  and  unfailing ; 
it  is  dry,  pungent,  and  full  of  sarcastic  fancy ;  it 
may  not  be  polished  or  pointed  like  a  French  rapier, 
but  it  seldom  degenerates  into  ooarseness.  Yet  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  political  caricatures,  in 
their  first-class  publications,  have  not  quite  the 
same  refinement  that  pabHcations  of  the  corre- 
sponding class  hare  in  London. 

Their  leading  characteristic  is  generosity.  This 
noble  quality  is  produced  by  several  large  causes, 
which  are  immediately  discernible.  They  feel  that 
nature  has  endowed  them  with  a  magnificent  herit- 
age, the  like  of  which  has  not  been  Touchsafed  to 
any  nation  in  all  history.  They  are  conscious  of 
the  lordship  over  a  continent  stretching  from  ocean 
to  ocean.    They  are  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
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and  grandeur  of  their  emroundings.  They  perceive 
nature  displayed  on  the  vEutest  scale,  and  jet 
rapidly  subdued  by  their  hands.  They  see  an 
illimitable  future  before  them,  like  an  avenue  per- 
petually widening.  Thus  their  hearts  are  opened, 
their  imagination  makes  for  itself  wings,  their 
thoaghts  take  flight  and  soar.  They  can  indeed 
afford  to  be  generous,  and  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  cause  meanness  or  pettiness  in  them.  They  are 
strangers  to  anything  like  jealousy  of  other  nations. 
They  desire  to  live  and  let  live,  to  fiouriab  and  let 
flourish,  to  go  on  prospering  and  to  prosper.  Prior 
to  the  present  century  they  claim  a  rightful  share 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  record  of  several  centuries. 
But  their  own  history  of  just  one  century  is,  in 
tiieir  estimation,  glorious  though  brief.  They  are 
proud  of  having  fought  their  way  to  independence 
against  such  a  nationality  as  the  British,  though 
perhaps  they  hardly  remember  to  the  full  the  in- 
estimable aid  they  received  from  foreign  powers. 
They  are  still  more  proud  of  having  preserved  the 
Union  through  the  largest  civil  war  known  in  human 
annals,  waged  with  equal  courage  on  both  sides. 
As  one  of  their  soldier-orators  once  said,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  alike 
contributed  to  the  national  honour;  if  an  assault 
succeeded  there  was  glory,  of  coiirse ;  if  it  failed, 
and  if  the  defence  succeeded,  still  there  was  glory, 
for  the  defenders  were  Americans  too ;   whichever 
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Bide  lost  in  any  conflict  still  the  -winners  were 
Americana. 

Cognate  with  these  characteristics  thej  have 
the  quality  of  frankness.  They  have  nothing  to 
conceal,  though  they  may  have  much  to  pal- 
liate. The  more  their  condition  is  examined  the 
sounder  will  it  appear  on  the  whole ;  the  dis- 
coverable demerits  will  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  unquestionable  merits.  Their  faults 
may  be  on  a  formidable  scale,  but  then  the  scale  of 
the  virtues  is  grand  also.  They  are  consequently 
the  foremost  to  acknowledge  their  shortcomings  or 
their  errors,  for  they  know  that  there  are  no  back- 
shdings,  no  "vestigia  retrorsum,"  and  that  their 
course,  if  liable  to  deviation,  is  yet  one  of  continu- 
ous progress.  Sympathy,  indeed,  they  claim  from 
inquirers,  but  ao  long  as  that  is  accorded  generally, 
they  are  willing  to  point  out  deficiencies  and  seem 
anxious  that  no  exaggerated  notions  in  their  favour 
should  prevail. 

Then  they  are  absolutely  fearless ;  indeed  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  without.  They  could 
hardly  be  invaded  with  any  effect;  they  have  no 
scattered  empire  that  could  be  broken,  no  distant 
poaseseions  that  could  be  attacked,  no  imperial 
bonds  that  could  be  loosened,  no  foreign  system 
that  could  be  enfeebled.  They  recollect  that  there 
are  three  thousand  miles  of  stormy  ocean  between 
them  and  their  nearest  neighbour.  The  only  nation 
regarding  whom  they  could  possibly  feel  any  appre- 
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hension  would  be  the  Britisli.  But  they  are  so 
bound  to  U8  and  we  to  them  by  ties  of  relation- 
ship, of  mutual  interoourse,  of  commercial  interest, 
of  emigration  and  immigration,  and  further,  our 
power  of  harming  each  other  is  so  fearful,  that  war 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
IB  paesing  out  of  the  range  of  possibility.  Therefore 
in  efEect  they  calmly  say,  "we  shall  not  keep  up 
armies  and  navies ;  let  other  nations  do  that  who 
have  dangerous  neighbours;  these  things  are  not 
suited  to  us ;  let  us  save  the  money  which  would 
otherwise  be  spent  on  armaments." 

We  in  Europe  can  appreciate  the  blessing  they 
thus  enjoy  in  this  immunity  from  apprehension. 
How  difEerent  is  the  case  in  the  European  continent, 
France  fearing  Germany,  while  Germany  is  suspicious 
of  France  ;  Russia  and  Germany  distrustful  of  each 
other ;  Italy  and  Austria  anxious  for  self-preserva- 
tion ;  even  Engluid  apprehensive  from  time  to  time 
of  some  among  them ;  while  all  of  them,  including 
England,  dread  the  day  when  the  dismemberment  of 
Turkey  may  cause  the  apple  of  discord  to  be  flung 
in  their  midst.  Meanwhile  for  Europe  the  economic 
result  is  a  prodigious  waste  of  resources  in  labour  and 
material  for  armaments,  and  a  wear  and  tear  of  the 
national  fibre — all  which  is  saved  to  the  Americans, 
namely,  by  reason  of  their  fortunate  situation  geo- 
graphically. 

It  is  this  ever-abiding  consdousneBs  of  strength 
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that  in  great  part  produces  in  the  American  nation 
one  peculiar  quality  which  must  be  explained. 

In  some  respects  the  Americans  are  patiently 
tolerant,  to  an  extent  which  would  be  almost  incre- 
dible. They  will  allow  internal  abuses  to  spting 
up,  tyranny  to  be  indirectly  practised,  oppression  of 
a  formidable  kind  to  be  organized  by  corporations 
against  individuals,  evils  to  be  inflicted  by  compajiies 
or  associations  upon  the  public.  They  forbear, 
because  they  know  that  when  the  trouble  is  past 
endurance,  they  can  rise  in  their  might  and  sweep  it 
away  as  oobwebs  with  a  besom.  In  the  hands  of 
such  a  people  the  broom  sweeps  fearfully  clean. 
Just  after  the  general  election  in  1882, 1  saw  a 
political  cartoon  in  New  York  which  illustrated  this. 
A  wheel  is  lying  on  the  ground,  on  the  outer  tier  is 
the  name  of  some  all-pervading  evil,  on  each  spoke 
the  name  of  some  abuse.  A  working-man  elector  is 
standing  over  it  with  a  sledge  hammer,  and  smashing 
the  spokes ;  his  hammer  being  muned  "  Vote." 

Nevertheless,  this  sort  of  remedy  is  drastic 
and  produces  other  evils  as  great  as  those  which 
it  was  intended  to  cure.  It  is  like  the  dust 
storm  clearing  the  thick  and  heavy  atmosphere. 
Occasionally,  the  popular  movement  against  some 
parincular  maladministration  has  brought  about 
scenes  of  violence  and  lawlessness  that  have  scanda- 
lized the  nation.  The  case  of  Cincinnati  in  1883 
was  an  unhappy  instance.     There  must  have  been 
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Bome  grave  miscarriages  of  criminal  jiistice  to  induce 
tbe  populace  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
For  a  short  time  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
excited  multitude,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
siege.  The  cases  of  lynchiag  which  hare  occurred 
even  up  to  the  most  recent  dates,  and  in  highly 
populated  localities,  are  instances  to  the  same  effect. 
After  long-sufFering  patience  exercised  in  vain,  the 
people  perceive  that  the  criminal  law  fails,  and, 
believing  the  interests  of  society  to  be  at  stake, 
proceed  forthwith  to  deal  out  a  rude  and  summary 
justice.  The  procedure  is,  of  course,  semi-bar- 
barous, and  is  sometimes  attended  by  cruelty, 
although  it  has  its  origin  in  a  rough  sense  of  equity. 
The  Americans  possess  individuality  in  a  marked 
degree.  Gigantic  evils  might  exist  in  politics,  in 
6nance,  in  society,  still  each  citizen  would  go  on 
working  out  his  own  destiny  or  carving  his  own 
fortune.  Municipalities  might  be  corrupt,  pohticians 
intriguing,  the  revenues  mismanaged,  monopolists 
flourishing  like  green  bay-trees,  still  each  man  would 
be  preoccupied  or  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs,  and 
would  know  that  they  were  very  well  managed,  how- 
ever bad  might  be  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  He 
knows  too  that  sooner  or  later  the  day  of  retribution 
will  arrive  when  he  will  mete  out  full  measure  to  the 
wrong  doers.  Thus  side  by  side  with  much  of  mis- 
management in  municipal  affairs,  there  are  growing 
up  self-reliance,  individuality,  personal  aptitude,  and 
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other  cmc  virtues  whicli  constitate  the  character  of 
a  great  naticm.  Still  this  individual  preoccupation, 
diverting  the  minds  of  men  from  public  concerns, 
impairs  the  working  of  democratic  institutions.  The 
civil  executive  is  generally  feeble ;  the  police  force 
in  the  interior  of  the  county  is  scwity.  Even  the 
prisons  are  imperfectly  guarded  in  remote  dis- 
tricts, 80  that  the  sheriff  and  jailor  have  but  the 
slendereet  means  of  resisting  a  mob  bent  on  mischief. 
Sometimes  doubt  has  been  cast  even  on  the  em- 
panelling of  juries  in  criminal  triak  where  the 
accused  persona  are  in  any  way  influential.  There 
have  been  questions  even  of  the  inviolability  of 
the  ballot-box  and  polling-booth.  Statements  have 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  headed,  "Frauds  on  the 
Fruichise."  Sever^  nicknames  are  current  tor 
those  voters  who  thus  misbehave.  For  repressing 
disturbance  there  is  Uttle  or  no  force  immediately 
available.  The  army  is  so  small  for  so  big  a  country 
that  practically  there  is  no  reserve.  The  governor 
of  each  State  can  call  out  the  mihtia,  and  that  is  his 
particular  function.  But  the  militia  is  imperfectly 
trained,  and  there  is  not  enough  of  volunteering  in 
the  English  sense.  In  event  of  real  need  the  militia 
would  be  rapidly  drafted,  and  the  experience  of 
1861-5  shews  how  splendidly  the  Americans  can 
serve  as  citizen-soldiers  if  they  like. 

Again,  the  management  of  municipal  afiairs  in  the 
large  towns  is  regarded  by  Americans  as  one  of  the 
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Tireak  points  in  their  national  system.  At  the  capital 
or  metropolitan  towns  of  the  Union  the  observer  is 
at  once  struck  by  many  noble  works  for  the  public 
convenience,  either  some  electric  lighting,  or  some 
street  tramways,  or  some  steam-ferry.  But  he  will 
find  that  these  are  done  by  private  enterprise,  and 
are  necessarily  managed  (if  they  are  to  exist  at  all) 
in  an  efficient  and  remunerative  manner.  When, 
however,  he  comes  to  those  works  which  have  to  be 
done  by  the  municipality,  then  inefficiency  begins  to 
appear,  such  as  the  road-making,  the  paving,  the 
draining,  and  so  on.  The  municipal  buildings  are 
indeed  constructed  on  a  grand  scale,  but  then  he 
will  hear  in  some  cities  that  these  buildings  have 
been  constructed  at  an  excessiye  cost  in  comparison 
with  buildings  of  equal  size  constructed  by  private 
companies.  The  efficiency  of  all  these  operations  in 
the  City  of  Washington  is  often  cited.  That  is  a 
place  under  the  Federal  administration  directly,  and 
is  far  better  managed  than  any  of  the  cities  which 
are  under  municipri  corporations.  There  have  been 
municipal  abuses  on  really  a  tremendous  scale  within 
this  generation,  brought  about  by  "  rings,"  or  knots 
of  men  banded  together  for  wicked  purposes.  The 
occurrence  of  such  sinister  events,  however,  becomes 
more  and  more  rare,  until,  as  we  may  hope,  they 
will  cease  altogether.  All  thoughtful  Americans 
are  keenly  alive  to  these  and  many  other  evils  or 
troubles  that  might  be  mentioned,  and  will  bring 
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the  moral  force  of  opinion  to  bear  upon  repression 
or  preTention.  Still  they  console  themBelvea, 
and  with  much  reason,  by  recomiting,  not  only  the 
national  results  actually  achieved,  but  also  the 
abundant  germs  of  further  achieTement  which  are 
perceptible  on  every  hand. 

I  state  these  troubles,  not  with  the  view  of  pal- 
liating them,  but  in  order  to  illustrate  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  American  mind.  For  every 
citizen,  knowing  that  local  authority  has  scarcely 
any  physical  force  at  its  back  immediately  dis- 
posable, feels  himself  responsible  for  preserving  the 
peace.  For  himself,  he  will  help  his  neighbours  in 
answering  for  order;  if  he  and  they  do  not,  then 
there  is  no  other  effective  power  to  do  so.  Further, 
he  must  incite  his  fellows  to  act  likewise,  and  to 
Join  with  him  and  others  for  that  purpose.  Con- 
sequently, the  instinctive  capacity  which  the  citizens 
have  for  self-organisation  is  wonderful.  The  idea 
embodied  in  the  term  "  Vigilance  Committee "  is 
permanent.  Men  are  indicated  who  have  been 
members  of  such  "  Committees,"  and  who  have  thus 
proved  their  mettle  under  circumstances  which  test 
the  possession  of  civil  and  military  abilities  in  com- 
bination. On  the  whole,  the  private  citizens  in  the 
United  States  have  a  higher  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  for  order,  in  the  extreme  resort,  than 
that  which  is  felt  in  any  other  nation. 

Interesting  examples  may  be  cited  in  the  political 
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demonBtrations  of  a  Presidential  campaign.  I  wit- 
nessed torch-light  processions,  near  San  Francisco, 
at  Peoria  in  Dlinois,  at  Chicago,  at  Philadelphia, 
and  particularly  at  New  York.  Some  of  these  pro- 
cessions belonged  to  the  Bepublican  party,  and 
others  to  the  Democratic.  But  however  vivacious 
might  be  the  shows  for  the  eye,  and  the  sounds  for 
the  ear,  still  there  was  perfect  order.  When  the 
display  was  made  by  either  party,  then  opponents 
either  watched  it  in  good-tempered  silence,  or  kept 
out  of  the  way.  There  was  never  any  interruption 
nor  any  counter-demonstration.  The  opposition 
party  seemed  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  a 
day  or  so  later  their  turn  would  come  to  make  a 
display  which  would  also  pass  uninterrupted.  The 
New  York  processions  were  indeed  wonderful  spec- 
tacles. One  evening  the  BepubHcan  procession 
defiled  past  their  leaders  by  torch-light ;  the  march 
past  beg^  shortly  after  8  p.m.  and  lasted  till 
3  a.m.  the  next  morning,  that  is  for  seven  hours 
without  a  break.  There  were  fancy  costumes,  head- 
dresses, uniforms  of  all  colours,  heraldic  blazonry, 
banners  and  emblems  of  all  devices,  quaint  accoutre- 
ments, with  resounding  cheers  and  every  accom- 
paniment of  merrymaking,  with  the  Bare  and  the 
glare  of  electric  stars,  transparencies,  and  blue- 
lights.  Yet  there  was  discipline  among  the  pro- 
cessionists and  order  in  the  crowd,  consisting  largely 
of  opponents.     In  this  procession  sixty  thousand 
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electors  were  reckoned  to  have  taken  part.  The 
next  afternoon  the  Democrats  diversified  the  public 
entertainment  by  a  daylight  procession.  Their  men 
marched  with  close  ranks  in  black  coats  and  hats, 
the  only  uniform  mark  being  a  blue  ribbon  on  the 
breast.  Again,  60,000  men  defiled  in  the  course  of 
three  hours  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude,  doubtless 
consisting  of  opponents,  in  orderly  quiet.  Both 
these  processions  were  just  as  peaceful  as  would  be 
the  march  of  a  volunteer  force  through  the  streets 
of  London. 

Among  such  a  people  it  is  but  natural  that 
inventiveness  should  be  developed  to  a  degree  cer- 
tainly not  surpassed,  perhaps  not  equalled,  by  any 
nation.  This  superlative  quahty  is  stimiilated  by 
the  necessity  of  supplementing  the  labour-supply 
by  mechanical  resources.  An  imaginative  print 
representing  the  American  inventors  seated  together 
at  a  table  has  popular  circulation.  Certainly  this 
illustrious  muster-roll  of  names  is  a  source  of  just 
pride  to  the  nation.  The  traveller,  who  wishes  to 
appreciate  American  genius  should  carefully  inspect 
t^e  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  for  which  inte- 
resting purpose  abundant  facilities  are  offered.  The 
specimens  of  inventions  are  to  be  seen  not  only  by 
tens  of  thousands,  but  liter^ly  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Of  these  inventions  many  are  not  pro- 
secuted after  the  patents  are  taken  out,  many  too 
are  afterwards  amalgamated  with  others ;  and  thus 
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the  number  of  living  effective  inventions  is  greatly 
loss  than  the  total  number  of  specimens.  Still  the 
lesser  number  is  absolutely  vast,  and  indicates  a 
fertility  of  resource,  an  activity  of  research,  and  a 
power  of  adapting  means  to  ends,  that  redound  to 
American  credit,  and  inspire  the  observer  with 
infinite  hope  for  the  future  of  the  nation. 

As  a  further  consequence  of  the  national  disposi- 
tion it  follows  that  there  will  be  much  diversity  in 
respect  of  religion,  not  so  much  in  religious  belief 
but  rather  in  ecclesiastical  organization.  There  are 
many  different  churches  in  America  and  divers 
religious  communities.  All  the  corporate  bodies 
known  among  us  Europeans  are  fully  represented 
there ;  the  Church  of  England  men  (styled  Episco- 
palians), the  Presbyterians,  the  Independents  (appa- 
rently corresponding  to  tbe  Congregationalists  in 
England),  tbe  Baptists,  and  others  also.  Tbe 
OathoKcs,  or  Roman  Catholics,  muster  in  consider- 
able force.  The  Unitarians  are  influential  and 
respected.  In  no  country  are  the  churches  more 
numerous,  or  the  cities  more  adorned  with  spires 
and  towers,  than  in  America.  In  all  the  commu- 
nities the  sacred  ministry  is  highly  organized,  and 
the  congregations  are  large.  And  without  claiming 
any  excessive  merit,  it  may  in  justice  be  said  that 
tbe  public  tone  is  good.  There  is  comparatively 
not  much  of  materialism,  secularism,  scepticism, 
atheism.      If    it   be  that  these  forms  of  human 
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thought  are  speculative,  then  there  is  scant  leisure 
for  such  speculations.  For  the  minds  of  men  are 
pre-engaged  by  the  pressing  duties  to  be  performed, 
and  by  the  practical  considerations  of  a  laborious 
existence.  They  are  all  the  more  disposed  to  be 
content  with  the  faith  which  their  fathers  followed, 
which  commanded  their  beUef  in  childhood  and 
youth,  and  which  still  appeals  irresistibly  to  their 
quickened  conscience  and  their  ripened  judgment. 

Life  ia  real  1  life  is  e&rneBt  1 

And  the  grave  U  not  its  goal, 
*  *  *  *  *  * 
Act — act  in  the  living  present, 

Heart  within  and  God  o'erhead  t 
****** 
Let  us,  then,  be  np  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  &te. 

These  Unes  of  Longfellow  afford  an  index  to  the 
heart  of  American-bom  Americans, 

In  practical  relation  to  the  efforts  of  the  several  reli- 
gious communities,  there  are  the  charities  which  are 
designed  for  every  human  need,  for  all  human  mise- 
ries, and  which  are  arranged  with  consummate  care- 
fulness. In  the  last  generation,  Charles  Dickens,  by 
no  means  a  laudatory  witness,  attested  the  excellence 
of  these  charities.  In  the  present  generation  they 
have  expanded  into  a  still  nobler  growth.  Again, 
out  of  their  prosperous  resources,  and  their  abun- 
dant   substance,   the  Americans    have  been  most 
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ready  to  give  liberally  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  in  all  lands,  and  for  Christian  education  in 
many  vernacular  languages.  Their  misaions  of 
various  denominations  have  spread  to  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, the  Levant,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  China, 
and  the  Pacific  islands.  Their  assistance  in  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  in  British  India  has  de- 
servedly received  the  gratitude  of  British  philan- 
thropists. Their  home  org^mization,  such  as  that 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
at  Boston,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  at  New 
York,  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  great  Missionary 
Societies  in  Britain. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  individuahty  above  de- 
scribed, the  people  have  a  great  regard  for  and 
belief  in  education  for  all  classes,  including  the 
poorest.  Not  only  is  elementary  education  provided 
gratuitously  at  the  public  expense,  but  universities 
are  established  by  the  government  in  all  the  States 
composing  the  Union.  Nor  has  State  aid  at  all 
dried  up  the  sources  of  private  munificence.  The 
foimding  or  endowing  of  educational  institutions  of 
the  highest  class  at  many  centres  of  population  has 
set  up   monuments  of  well-doing  in   this  respect. 

The  sight  of  the  good  thus  diffused,  and  the 
example  of  success,  serve  to  stimulate  a  noble 
ambition  in  wealthy  citizens.  In  no  country  are 
such  men  more  often  moved  to  give  largely  of  their 
substance  for  spreading  enlightenment  among  their 
2h 
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countrymen.  In  all  the  branches  of  the  national 
education  the  tendency  is  to  foster  self-reliance  and 
regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual  man  as  a 
unit  in  society.  No  doubt  the  number  of  illiterate 
citizens,  as  apparent  from  statistics,  in  a  country 
where  manhood  suffrage  prevails,  must  cause 
anxiety.  But  if  this  point  be  examined,  it  will 
probably  be  found  to  arise  from  immigration  to  the 
United  States  from  European  countries,  and  not 
from  any  lack  of  educational  means  within  America 
itself.  Certainly  Americans  desire  that  all  voters 
should  be  educated,  and  for  that  purpose  vrill  submit 
to  financial  sacrifices.  Among  the  voters  are  in- 
cluded all  the  coloured  men  enfranchised  after  the 
civil  war,  and  to  the  education  of  their  children 
special  efforts  are  directed. 

The  educational  principle  is  applied  to  women 
equally  with  men.  Besides  the  elementary  and 
middle  class  education  of  girls,  the  superior  educa- 
tion of  women  has  received  special  care.  Though 
it  is  admitted  that  the  most  highly  educated  women 
in  America  are  surpassed  by  the  lady  graduates  of 
the  University  of  London,  still  many  American  ladies 
are  taking  good  degrees  at  the  universities  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Union.  And  there  are  several 
separate  colleges  for  women  where  excellent  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  literature,  in  arts,  and  in  science. 
These  institutions  are  in  their  way  hardly  to  be 
surpassed  in  any  country.    In  no  country  is  a  con- 
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siderate  and  respectful  bearing  towards  women 
better  maintamed  than  in  America. 

The  Americans  are  aware,  however,  that  the 
national  education  will  not  live  by  Bchools  alone. 
It  must  be  pursued  in  the  daily  hf  e  and  conversation 
of  the  adults. 

With  this  view  manifold  efforts  are  made  to  culti- 
vate the  public  taste.  Street  architecture  is  dili- 
entlj-  studied,  and  the  style  of  the  public  buildings 
has  at  least  much  of  pretension.  Whether  this 
pretension  would  always  be  admitted  by  artists  imd 
architects  may  be  questioned,  but  it  shows  at  all 
events  that  the  mind  of  the  authorities  is  bent  in 
this  direction.  Consequently  the  schools  of  archi- 
tectural and  decorative  design  will  be  sure  to 
advance  in  artistic  taste. '  The  pubHc  Hbraries  are 
extensive  and  well  stocked  in  most  of  the  priucipal 
cities,  and  are  usually  free.  In  some  cities,  as  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  the  libraries  are 
magnificent  instances  of  private  generosity;  the 
structures,  too,  are  worthy  of  the  intellectual  pur- 
poses in  contemplation. 

The  people's  parks  constitute  one  of  the  fairest 
features  in  the  aspect  of  America.  Signal  skill  has 
been  shown  in  utilizing  the  advantages  of  the 
ground  and  in  combining  art  with  nature.  Such  is 
the  park  near  Philadelphia,  where  the  steep  and 
wooded  banks  of  the  Wissahikken  have  been  brought 
within  the  vast  enclosm-e.  Such  is  the  park  near 
2u2 
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San  Franoiso,  where  long  stretching  dunes  of  sand 
near  the  Pacific  coast  have  been  planted  with  firs. 
These  two  parka  are  more  truly  beautiful  than  any- 
thing of  the  sort  to  be  seen  in  Europe.  The  public 
gardens  at  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  are 
grandly  laid  out,  so  as  to  afford  instruction  as  well 
as  recreation  to  the  people.  At  some  places,  as  at 
Cincinnati,  the  cemeteries  are  much  adorned  with 
vegetation,  and  much  care  is  bestowed  on  landscape 
gardening  around  the  place  where  the  Christian 
dead  repose. 

Thus  we  see  how  well  the  Americans  know  that, 
as  a  general  proposition,  they  ought  to  superadd 
culture  to  their  national  successes  material  or  intel- 
lectual. They  are  aware  that  culture  is  a  quality 
more  readily  felt  than  explained,  more  easily  per- 
ceived than  formulated.  It  will  hardly  be  possessed 
by  a  young,  busy,  and  advancing  nation  like  theirs 
in  at  all  an  equal  degree  with  elder  nations,  more 
particularly  Englmid,"the  motherland,"  to  which 
they  naturally  look  for  an  example.  Cultured 
Americans  are  of  course  to  be  foimd  who  have  for 
self -improvement  resorted  to  the  seats  of  EOicient 
learning  and  the  centres  of  modem  art.  But  the 
diffusion  of  culture  among  the  people  broadly  is  one 
of  the  crying  wants  of  America.  A  certain  sort  of 
culture  is  begiiming  to  spread  already.  That  will 
be  refined  to  a  higher  degree,  and  will  radiate  to 
wider  and  wider  rircles.     The  want  of  time,  of 
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course,  presents  a  great  obstacle;  learned  leisure 
being  little,  if  at  all,  known.  The  wear  and  tear, 
the  bustle  and  hustle,  the  hurry  and  skurry,  the 
rush  and  crush — of  the  life  in  America,  frighten 
culture  away  or  drive  it  out.  The  business  of  the 
day  is  absorbing,  the  chmate  is  more  exhausting 
than  that  of  Europe,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  almost  ener- 
vating. Men  are  expending  their  nervous  force  and 
their  brain  power  from  mom  to  eve.  When  they 
return  home  they  are  too  tired  to  attempt  any  fresh 
mental  recreation.  Even  if  they  ose  their  brief 
hoHday  for  touring,  their  mind  has  been  so  strongly 
bent  in  some  particular  direction  that  they  cannot 
unbend  it,  so  that  it  may  grasp  or  embrace  the 
many  objects  of  interest  or  instruction  which  present 
themselves  to  the  tourist.  Hence  they  are  but  too 
apt  to  pass  by  things  of  beauty  in  a  perfunctory 
manner.  It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  American 
visitors  to  Niagara  do  not  allow  themselves  time  to 
visit  the  matchless  Falls,  or  to  examine  the  manifes- 
tations of  Nature  on  the  sublimest  scale.  Still,  as 
leisure  shall  increase,  as  the  opportunities  of  travel 
shall  multiply,  and  as  the  rising  generation  shall 
learn  how,  and  what,  to  observe,  we  may  anticipate 
that  American  culture  will  increase.  Already  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  cross  the  Atlantic 
from  America  every  year  must  return  with  a  store 
of  ideas  acquired  in  the  old  world,  and  must  bring 
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with  them  intellectual  seed,  which,  sown  in  tJie  new 
world,  may  germinate  and  'grow  into  fresh  varieties 
under  modified  conditions. 

The  question  then  suggests  itself  as  to  whether  the 
Americans,  having  assimilated  the  mental  nourish- 
ment gathered  in  the  old  world,  will  produce  for 
themselves  any  new  civilization  that  shall  be  all 
their  own.  In  1882  Herbert  Spencer  predicted 
that,  beiug  of  a  race  mainly  Anglo-Saxon  but  with 
an  admixture  of  good  blood  from  several  nationali- 
ties in  Europe,  the  Americans  would  succeed  in 
evolving  some  forms  of  civilization  for  which  origi- 
naUty  might  be  claimed.  We  may  speculate  whether 
this  civilization  of  the  future  will  appear  on  the 
Atlantic  sea-board,  or  in  the  basio  of  the  Mississippi, 
or  in  the  bosom  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Pacific.  As  yet,  however,  there  are  but 
faint  signs  of  its  appearing.  Through  America  has 
produced  painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  still  no  trans- 
Atlantic  school  of  paLuting,  sculpture,  or  music  has 
sprung  up.  The  students  still  derive  their  inspira- 
tion from  Rome,  Paris,  Munich.  The  decorative  art 
is  perhaps  striking  out  separate  paths  for  itself  in 
several  directions.  Still,  its  impulse  springs  from 
the  motive  forces  of  the  old  world.  Some  charming 
poetry  has  been  produced,  but  its  quahty  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Many  citizens  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
philosophy,  in  social  science,  in  speculative  thought. 
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in  political  economy.  But  we  may  ask,  what  par- 
ticular school  of  philosophy  has  been  inaugurated  ? 
What  original  theories  of  social  order  have  been 
propounded,  what  new  schools  of  speculative 
thought  have  been  instituted,  what  additional  laws 
of  economic  science  have  been  discovered  ?  No  fresh 
code  of  legal  or  juridical  principles  has  been  framed, 
the  existing  laws  being  based  on  those  of  England. 
Much  practically  has  been  done  for  the  advancement 
of  physical  science.  Some  discoveries  have  been 
made  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  human  know- 
ledge. The  number  of  inventions  has  ah-eady  been 
acknowledged.  Some  triumphs  have  been  won  in 
the  domain  of  literature,  especially  history ;  doubt- 
less because  history  approaches  nearer  to  the  rela- 
tions between  man  and  man.  Prescott,  Motley,  and 
Bancroft  have  adorned  the  historical  record  of 
modem  times,  and  have  formed  links  between  the 
experience  of  the  new  world  and  the  traditions  of 
the  old.  As  yet,  intellectual  achievements  have 
not  been  won,  but  the  beginning  may  be  at  hand. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  Americans  have  been  so  pre- 
occupied in  a  struggle  with  the  vastness  of  Nature, 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  look  round,  or  to 
reflect  profoundly.  They  have  had  to  subdue  a 
continent,  to  reclaim  it  from  savagery,  to  people  it 
with  civilized  races,  to  cover  it  with  a  network  of 
communications.      They  must  have  time  allowed 
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them  before  they  can  invent  a  cmlization  for 
themselves. 

Meanwhile,  the  style  of  the  society  among  the 
best  classes  conduces  distinctly  to  culture.  Though 
the  institutions  and  the  formulae  are  democratic, 
BtiU  the  best  society  in  America  is  exclusive.  No- 
where in  the  oldest  capitals  of  Em'ope  has  the  upper 
society  more  of  real  exclueiveness  than  in  New 
York,  in  Boston,  in  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps  in 
other  cities  also.  Still  that  ezclusiveness  has  refer- 
ence not  to  wealth  or  social  influence,  or  political 
power,  but  rather  to  personal  merit.  And  in  that 
merit,  a  large,  perhaps  the  largest,  share  is  accorded 
to  culture.  In  no  country  do  cultivated  taste  and 
intellectual  refinement — unaccompanied  by  wealth 
or  other  external  advantage — ^win  for  their  possessor 
a  way  into  the  best  society  so  quickly  and  effectually 
as  in  America.  Nowhere  is  mere  wealth  without 
personal  gifts  so  ineffectual  as  a  passport  to  such 
society,  as  in  the  American  capitals.  The  proverb 
regarding  the  "  almighty  dollar "  may  still  be 
applicable  to  certain  departments  of  American  life, 
but  not  to  matters  of  society.  So  far  from  being 
almighty  it  is  comparatively  powerless  respecting 
social  eminence,  or  even  respecting  admission  to 
what  are  the  inner  circles  of  the  best  classes. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  shapes  to  be 
assumed  by  the  evolution  of  American  civilization. 
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Already  that  civilization  Las  caused  the  individuality 
of  each  citizen  to  be  more  respected  than  ever  before 
in  any  nation.  The  personal  dignity,  the  separate 
responsibility  of  every  man,  is  far  better  understood 
in  America  than  elsewhere.  Yet  each  man  is  taught 
to  regard  himself  as  a  unit  in  a  vast  simi,  and  as  the 
component  part  of  a  whole  to  the  centre  of  which 
he  is  drawn  by  the  force  of  patriotic  attraction. 
This  principle  has  pertained  more  or  less  to  all 
commonwealths  in  all  ages.  But  nowhere  in  modem 
times  has  it  been  recognised  so  absolutely  as  in 
America. 

After  this  summary  of  the  mental  and  moral  ten- 
dencies of  the  people,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
inquire  what  is  now  the  feeling  of  the  Americans 
towards  Britain — "  the  mother-land  "  as  they  affec- 
tionately call  it,  when  it  is  mentioned  in  the  prayers 
in  church.  Their  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of 
Britain  during  the  Civil  "War  seems  happily  to  have 
died  out.  Still,  they  are  constantly  alluding  to 
Britain,  which  they  usually  call  England,  in  terms 
of  criticism,  not  unkindly  indeed,  but  still  severely 
close.  The  attention  which  they  lavish  upon  her  is 
probably  equal  to  that  which  they  bestow  upon  all 
other  nations  put  together.  During  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1886,  the  questions  of  Tariff,  Free 
Trade,  and  Protection,  turned  the  pubhc  gaze  more 
than  ever  towards  England.  Indeed,  in  many  of 
the  speeches  at  political  meetings,  England  and  her 
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doings  formed  a  leading  topic.  It  must  be  added 
that  according  to  AmericMi  aocoimts,  one  cause  of 
criticism  upon  England  was  the  presence  of  Irish 
voters  to  whom  some  little  disparagement  of  the 
Saxon  would  be  palatable.  For  all  that,  the  regard 
of  Americans  for  England  is  intense,  and  lies  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  national  heart ;  it  sm^es  "imo  de 
peotore  "  and  "  manet  aM  mente  repostum."  They 
think  very  much  about  English  opinion,  far  more 
than  about  that  of  any  other  people.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  seriously  care  for  any  outside 
opinion  except  English.  We  see  how  they  visit  the 
historic  and  classic  scenes  of  the  United  Ejngdom, 
studying  reverently  the  places  which  form  the  birth- 
place or  the  cradle  of  the  race  from  which  they  have 
sprung.  They  are  pleased  with  English  sympathy, 
they  would  instantly  resent  anything  like  English 
sarcasm.  Sorely  we  English  should  take  careful 
note  of  this  really  amiable  idiosyncracy  of  theirs, 
which  may  be  tamed  to  blessed  account  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  They  are  indeed  of  our  own 
6e8h  and  blood,  our  veritable  kith  and  kin  beyond 
the  sea.  "We  may  claim  that  their  virtues  are 
descended  from  the  old  British  stock,  and  form  part 
of  that  heritage  which  is  the  best  endowment  of  the 
English-speaking  race.  We  must  also  admit  that 
their  faults  are  of  our  own  British  type,  with  per- 
haps something  of  the  exaggeration  due  to  the 
novelty  of  their  surroundings  and  the  magnitude  of 
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their  position.  No  Briton,  who  knows  them  well, 
can  fail  to  be  proud  of  his  blood-relationship 
with  them,  op  to  reckon  up  with  thankfulness  and 
satisfaction  the  net  result  of  their  achievements, 
after  making  every  reasonable  abatement  and  allow- 
ing every  drawback.  And,  with  the  amazing  traffic 
both  of  passengers  and  of  goods  across  the  Atlantic 
to  and  fro,  the  international  relations  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  English-speaking  population 
are  of  more  value  to  us  in  the  United  Kingdom  than 
any  we  can  have  with  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  If  the  two  can  be  united  by  community  of 
interest,  then  in  this  age  of  statistical  analysis  we 
shall  find  that  they  twain  combined  in  effective 
wealth,  in  industrial  result,  and  in  world-wide 
power,  are  equal  to  all  other  nations  taken  together. 

I  next  proceed  to  the  third  division  of  my  subject, 
namely,  trade  and  industry. 

It  is  difficult  to  touch  on  this  essential  matter 
without  entering  on  the  question  of  Protection, 
which  I  desire  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible.  No 
doubt  the  protectionist  view  is  still  in  the  ascendant, 
though  there  is  a  free  trade  movement,  especially 
in  the  central  States  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
Still,  the  interests  of  New  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  voices  of  Boston,  of  New  York,  of 
Philadelphia,  of  Pittsburg,  and  of  Cleveland,  are 
strong  enough  to  silence  opposition.  Murmurs  are 
however  heard;    during  the  presidential  campaign 
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democrat  orators  would  point  to  the  partial  dis- 
tress or  general  depression  as  proving  that  pro- 
tection did  not  always  bring  prosperity.  Free 
trade  speakers  would  sometimes  point  to  the 
decayed  industry  of  shipbuilding  in  American  dock- 
yards as  a  proof  that  the  raising  of  American 
prices  under  protection  might  throw  business  into 
the  arms  of  England.  Again  it  would  be  said 
that  the  protective  tariff  went  beyond  protec- 
tion proper,  and  not  only  excluded  foreign  articles 
but  caused  the  home  prices  to  rise  excessively,  thus 
according  to  the  producer  an  undue  benefit  at  the 
cost  of  the  consumer.  This  however  will  be,  if  it 
has  not  already  been,  remedied.  Still  the  progress 
of  American  manufactures  is  a  gigantic  fact.  In 
some  branches  where  exquisite  workmanship,  accu- 
rate adaptation,  fittiug  iu  of  one  part  with  another 
to  a  nicety,  are  needed,  the  workmen  are  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand-  some 
branches  of  textile  manufactures,  and  other  lesser 
fabrics,  are  not  produced  as  well  as  they  ought  to 
be.  This  is  commonly  complained  of  by  Americans 
themselves,  who  of  course  attribute  the  shortcoming 
to  the  absence  of  competition  imder  the  umbrella  of 
protection. 

The  protectionist  advocates  will  point  to  the 
inventiveness  of  Americans  (to  which  I  have  already 
alluded),  as  proving  that  mental  activity  is  not 
cramped  or  discouraged.      But  this  inventiveness 
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arises  mainly  from  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of 
labour,  "with,  the  consequent  necessity  of  supple- 
menting such  labour  with  mechanical  appliances. 
The  provision  of  labour-saving  mechanism  is  one  of 
the  mainsprings  of  American  inventiveness. 

The  condition  of  the  artizans,  as  compared  with 
that  of  their  brethren  in  Britain,  constitutes  a  moot 
question.  There  are  in  the  new  world  the  same 
melancholy  tales  of  hard  toil,  with  unremunerative 
pay  and  miserable  lodging,  as  in  the  old  world.  There 
is  no  exemption  from  the  struggle  for  existence, 
even  across  the  Atlantic.  Still,  in  many  factories 
of  many  places,  the  men,  women,  and  children  are, 
according  to  any  reasonable  standard,  in  really  good 
condition.  As  the  wages  are  much  higher  than  in 
Britain,  and  as  food  is  comparatively  cheap,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  workpeople  must  be  better  off. 
Perhaps  they  are  in  some  cases ;  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  doubtful  whether  their  income  haa  really  a 
greater  purchasing  power  than  that  enjoyed  by 
their  brethren  in  Britain.  For  house-rent  is  exces- 
sively dear ;  clothing  is  expensive ;  and  for  all 
other  articles,  which  the  artizan  would  desire  for 
his  family,  he  has  to  pay  the  high  prices  caused  by 
protection.  Regarding  all  those  clubs  and  insti- 
tutes which  in  Britain  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the 
working-man,  the  AmericMi  artizan  has  not  as  yet 
quite  the  same  advantages  as  his  British  brother ; 
but  these  benefits  will  doubtless  come  in  time.     In 
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some  cities  artizans'  dwellings,  on  an  extensive 
system,  are  provided  by  private  oompanies.  Thus, 
ocuasionally,  commodious,  airy,  and  salubrious  sets 
of  rooms  are  allotted  to  families. 

The  observer  is  amazed  by  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  and  the  development  of  cattle  grazing  in 
the  region  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  Montana.  In  States  like  Dakota  and  Minne- 
sota the  railway  is  opened  out  into  the  heart  of  the 
fertile  prairie.  As  the  line  is  pushed  on,  the  farms 
are  taken  upon  either  side  of  it.  The  farmhouses 
spring  up  within  sight  of  the  railway  station.  The 
grain  "  elevators  "  are  rapidly  erected,  the  imple- 
ments and  machinery  are  imported  for  an  agriculture 
which,  though  vigilantly  supervised,  has  yet  to  be 
conducted  almost  without  human  labour.  Prom  the 
gathering  of  the  very  first  harvest  on  the  virgin 
soil,  exportation  by  the  railway  begins.  Th«t 
which  the  irrigation  channel  is  to  a  thirsty  district 
of  India,  or  a  navigation  canal  to  a  province  of 
China,  a  railway  is  to  the  prairie  cultivation  of  the 
United  States.  He  who  would  understand  wight 
the  agricultiural  enterprise  of  America  should  viait 
the  districts  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Red  Kiver, 
near  the  Canadian  border. 

I  now  reach  the  fourth  and  last  division  of  mj 
subject,  namely,  the  politics. 

All  men  know  that  the  United  States  now  consist 
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of  thirty-eight  States,  bound  together  by  a  federal 
union,  beBides  eleven  proyincea  called  "Territories," 
which  will  doubtless  become  States  hereafter,  but 
which,  being  in  an  inchoate  condition,  are  directly 
under  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  few  men,  until  they  have  travelled  in 
the  country,  realise  the  vastness  of  this  federation. 
Each  State  on  the  one  hand  is  jealous  of  retaining 
its  sovereign  autonomy  within  specified  Kmits,  its 
independence  in  internal  legislation  and  administra- 
tion, its  own  elected  governor,  its  own  senate  and 
parliament,  its  own  courts  of  justice,  its  own' execu- 
tive departments,  its  own  civil  establishments,  its  own 
militia,  its  own  taxation  and  finance.  Each  State,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  jealous  to  evince  loyal  adherence 
to  the  central  or  federal  power,  to  preserve  the 
Union  for  particular  purposes,  foreign  policy,  war 
and  peace,  customs  tariff,  post-office  revenue.  The 
States  are  anxious  to  shew  themselves  before  the 
world  in  a  corporate  and  collective  capacity  as  a 
united  nation.  Of  all  the  political  sentiments  of  the 
time,  no  sentiment  is  so  dominant  as  that  of  union. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  it  becomes  almost  a 
passionate  feeling.  Doubts  are  perhaps  felt  by  far- 
sighted  men,  or  by  political  philosophers,  as  to  pos- 
sible disruption  among  the  parts  of  so  vast  a  whole 
as  this.  Some  also  may  speculate  as  to  causes  of 
disintegration  being  at  work.  But  at  present  the 
Union,  and  nothing  but  the  Union,  is  the  iron  rule 
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of  the  public  mind.  Now,  let  any  one  reflect  upon 
this  organisation  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
details  to  the  total,  and  from  the  total  back  to 
the  details,  considering  the  wide-spread  area,  the 
numerous  population,  the  amount  of  the  revenue, 
the  proportions  of  the  establishments.  Then  let 
him  say  whether  any  nation,  ancient  or  modem,  can 
show  an  organization  so  minute  in  its  particulars, 
yet  so  comprehensive  in  its  integrity. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  patriotic  fidelity  to  the 
national  system,  the  Americans  of  the  best  class  do 
not  seem  to  have  overcome  their  aversion  respecting 
"  polities,"  in  the  technical  or  professional  sense  of 
the  term,  as  affecting  the  management  of  elections. 
There  is  still  the  dread  of  "  the  machine  "  worked 
by  unseen  prime-movers,  and  of  the  mechanism 
stirred  by  "  wire-pullers."  These  objections  are 
doubtless  diminishing,  and  will  disappear  as  the 
system  improves,  and  the  leisured  classes  increase. 
Meanwhile,  the  name  "politician,"  which  in  Britain 
is  deemed  an  honourable  appellation,  in  America 
has  un  uncertain,  perhaps  even  a  sinister  sound. 
This  matter  lies  at  the  root  of  the  question  regard- 
ing civil  service  reform.  Up  to  1884  the  power 
of  removing  officials  wholesale  from  office,  solely  in 
reference  to  party  politics,  threw  into  the  hands  of  a 
newly  elected  President  and  his  partisans  an  amount 
of  patronage  hardly  conceivable  to  a  foreigner.  The 
offices  thus  disposable  were  to  be  counted  by  tens 
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and  tens  of  thousands.  This  is  what  was  meant  by 
the  ominous  words,  "  the  spoils  to  the  -victors." 
The  statesmen  who  first  uttered  and  acted  upon 
them  did  the  greatest  dis-service  that  ever  was 
done  to  the  United  States.  Those  who  worked  for 
securing  elections  expected  to  be  rewarded  by  offices, 
and  thus  a  class  of  "poHticians"  arose  whose  pre- 
sence deterred  the  upper  classes  from  entering  into 
poUtics.  The  civil  servipe  reform,  which  was 
enacted  by  the  Federal  Legislature  in  1883,  will 
remedy  a  g^eat  part  of  this  evil  as  concerns  the 
federal  departments,  and  is  leading  to  the  pro- 
vision of  a  similar  remedy  within  the  several  States. 
Its  efficacy  could  hardly  be  tested  till  after  the 
presidential  election  at  the  end  of  1884,  in  other 
words  not  until  1885.  It  is  understood  to  have 
worked  tolerably  well  during  the  year  recently 
closed.  But  sufficient  time  has  hardly  elapsed  to 
justify  a  positive  opinion  being  formed  in  1886. 
Still,  whether  there  be  present  success  or  failure,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  tide  of  moral  opinion  is  setting 
in  this  direction,  that  the  reformers  will  ultimately 
prevail,  and  that  "  delenda  est "  has  been  indelibly 
written  against  the  patronage  system. 

During  the  civil  war,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, there  was  a  clear  line  of  separation  between 
the   two    great  parties  in  the  commonwealth,  the 
Republicans   and   the   Democrats.     But,  since   the 
2i 
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final  pacification  of  the  country  after  that  great 
conflict  up  to  1885,  it  has  been  difficult  for  an 
Englishman  to  understand  what  the  difference  in 
principle  between  the  two  parties  really  is.  It  has 
indeed  been  alleged  that  the  Democrats  are  "  un- 
sound "  respecting  the  currency,  with  reference, 
apparently,  to  its  metallic  bases.  But  this  question 
would  not  alone  suffice  to  separate  two  parties. 
During  recent  years,  the  two  burning  questions  have 
been  protection  of  American  industry  and  civil  ser- 
vice reform.  The  Republicans,  indeed,  are  more 
disposed  towards  the  continuance  of  protection  than 
the  Democrats.  Indeed,  protection  was  a  main 
"  plank  "  in  the  Republican  "  platform  "  during  the 
presidential  contest  in  1884.  The  Democrats  are 
believed  in  their  hearts  to  favour  free  trade, 
though  not  prepared  at  once  to  abrogate  the  pro- 
tection tariff.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not  venture 
to  make  free  trade  one  of  their  battle-cries,  nor 
did  they  propose  to  modify  the  tariff  to  any  essential 
extent.  Upon  this  great  question,  then,  no  cIcm* 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  parties  is  to  be 
found.  The  Democrats  generally  have  favoured 
civil  service  reform,  very  few  of  them  having 
held  aloof.  But,  many  of  the  Republicans  have 
equally  favoured  this  reform ;  indeed,  some  of  them 
have  been  among  the  leaders,  promoters,  and 
managers  in  it.      Some  of  them  have,  however. 
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withlield  co-operation,  without  directly  opposing ; 
jmd  the  opponents,  whoever  they  were  (and  there 
were  some),  must  have  belonged  to  their  ranks. 
But  here,  again,  we  miss  any  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  parties.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  "temperance,"  with  prohibitory  and  re- 
strictive measures  upon  the  liquor  traffic,  will  consti- 
tute the  foremost  topic.  But  these  will  be  advocated 
by  a  party  formed  for  them  mainly  and  prepared  to 
subordinate  all  other  allegiance  to  this  object.  So 
no  means  can  here  be  found  for  discriminatlDg 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

From  the  want  of  diacritical  principles,  some 
observers  might  infer  that  there  was  no  division 
between  the  two  parties,  except  the  familiar  one  of 
those  who  are  in  office  or  power  and  those  who 
are  out.  Such  however  is  not  the  case,  for  there 
is  a  real  difference  between  them  which  can  be  felt 
strongly  though  it  is  not  easily  expressed.  The 
Democrats  will  hold  that  they  show  more  considera- 
tion to  "  State  rights "  than  their  opponents,  a 
greater  disposition  to  prevent  the  functions  and 
privileges  of  the  many  States  of  the  Union  being  at 
all  submerged  or  overridden  by  the  federal  power. 
They  think  they  evince  a  livelier  determination  to 
check  arrangements  which  may  degenerate  into 
monopolies,  to  restrain  corporations  and  companies 
from  aggrandizing  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
2i  2 
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public  or  of  individuals.  Generally  they  are  more 
attentive  to  the  growth  of  local  authority  and  to  the 
status  of  the  individual  citizen.  They  are  milder, 
quieter,  and  less  aspiring  in  foreign  policy,  some- 
what inclined  to  non-intervention  so  far  as  that 
may  be  consistent  with  the  honour  and  interests  of 
their  country.  On  the  other  hand  the  Republicans 
are  reputed  to  be  stronger  administrators  and  better 
financiers  than  their  rivals,  more  ready  to  assert 
the  position  of  the  Federal  Grovemment  in  all  that 
concerns  the  general  interests  of  the  country, 
especially  as  regards  through  communication  by 
rail  or  otherwise,  more  willing  to  support  the 
organization  of  private  enterprise  on  a  large  scale. 
They  are  also  more  forward  and  decided  in  foreign 
pohcy.* 

All  must  acknowledge  that,  retaining  power  for 
twenty  years,  the  Repubhcan  party  has  produced  a 
grand  record  for  history.     It  brought  a  sanguinary 


•  There  was  recently  a  project  whereby  all  the  lesser  re- 
pablics  and  the  other  Powers  of  the  whole  American  Continent, 
above  and  below  the  lethmns  of  Panama,  were  to  refer  their 
disputeB  to  arbitrartion.  The  arbitrator  of  coarse  would  be  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Again,  an  American  states- 
man once  remarked  that  the  poBseseions  of  the  Great  Republic 
(Alaska  and  its  islets)  stretched  into  the  Pacific  to  a  distance 
eqaal  to  that  across  the  continent  from  New  York  to  Sao 
frsncisco. 
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conflict  with  the  Secessionists  to  a  trimnphant  issue; 
it  liberated  the  slaves  and  gradually  brought  them 
under  civilization ;  it  restored  order  to  the  Southern 
States  and  inducted  them  into  a  new  path  of  pro- 
gress ;  it  paid  off  an  enormous  debt  with  a  rapidity 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  finance ;  it  subsituted 
specie  payments  for  an  inflated  paper-currency ;  it 
imposed  a  tariff  which  (whatever  might  be  the 
economic  demerits)  raised  the  revenue  to  a  height 
unknown  before,  and  brought  up  the  manufactures  to 
perhaps  the  greatest  bulk  yet  attained  by  any  indus- 
trial people.  Nevertheless,  the  dictates  of  rational 
freedom  require  that  no  party  should  remain  in 
power  too  long.  This  holds  good  even  in  Britain, 
where  the  Government  haa  not  much  patronage,  and 
cannot  greatly  influence  the  prospects  of  individuals 
or  of  corporations.  But  it  is  still  more  applicable  to 
the  United  States,  where,  as  we  have  Just  seen,  the 
patronage  is  enormous,  and  where  enterprises  can  be 
advanced  or  retarded  by  the  Legislature,  thus  making 
or  marring  the  fortunes  of  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions. It  must  necessarily  happen  that  in  the  course 
of  years  abuses  grow  up  and  cluster  round  the  party 
in  power.  Therefore,  without  any  undue  exaltation 
of  the  Democrats  (who  can  produce  a  historic  record 
in  past  times),  and  with  full  recognition  of  the 
services  of  the  Repubhcans,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  American  electors  at  the  end  of  1884  did 
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wisely  uid  well  in  ordatning  a  transfer  in  1885  of 
power  for  a  four  years'  term  from  the  Republicans 
to  the  Democrats,  and  in  affording  to  the  latter  a 
chance  of  renewing  that  series  of  services  which 
once  earned  the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen.* 

*  In  this  Essay  I  hare  not  attempted  to  diacuaa  the  many 
constitntional  qneetions  relating  to  the  ^Temment  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  describe  the  salntaiy  power  exercised  by 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  reepectisf;  the  maintenance 
of  the  Constitution.  !Nor  have  I  indicated  several  checks  which 
Republican  wisdom  has  imposed  npon  rash  or  reckless  action 
by  political  parties,  but  which  are  more  or  less  wanting  under 
our  British  system.  The  Canadians  consider  that  their  system, 
framed  after  the  British  model,  secures  a  more  immediate  effect, 
and  a  more  direct  action  for  public  opinion  in  Canada,  than  in 
the  United  States.  They  hold  that  their  national  freedom  is 
more  perfect  than  that  enjoyed  by  their  American  neighbours. 
Respecting  the  guardianship  of  State  rights,  of  which  the 
Democrat  party  is  jnstly  jealous  (see  p.  483),  I  would  cite  the 
following  passage  from  Sir  Henry  Maine's  recent  work  on 
"  Popular  GoTemment," 

"  There  was  a  time  at  which  the  authority  of  the  several 
States  might  be  thought  to  he  gaining  at  the  expense  of  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  But  the  War  of  Secemiou 
rerersed  this  tendency,  and  the  Federation  is  slowly  but  de- 
cidedly gaining  at  the  cost  of  the  States."     (P.  197). 
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Zealand,  New,  38 
Zenana  missions,  197 
limine,  258 
Zion,  365,  37:),  3T6 
Zcne,  Bnntuh,  234 
Zolfikar  Paa,  301, 302, 303 

poritioQ,  304,  307,  306 

Zoln  acTDT,  176 

King,  176 

land,  4 
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II,  HsBRiBJTA  SmasT,  CovssT  Gardbs,  W.C. 
November,  1885. 


Catalogue  of  ^ooks 

FDBIJsmD  BY 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED, 

INCLtmiHO 

Drawing  Examples,   Diagrams,    Models, 
Instruments,  etc., 

tSStriD  VMDIX  THK  AOTHOKITY  OF 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT, 
SOUTH   KENSINGTON, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ART  AND  SCIENCE  CLASSED. 
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THOMAS    CARLYLE'S    WORKS. 


Messrs.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL  beg  to  utnounce  that  an  entiiely  N«w 
Edition  of  the  Writings  of  Mr.  Carlvlk,  to  be  completed  in  Seventeen 
Volumes,  demy  8vo,  ij  now  publishing,  called 

THE    ASHBURTON     EDITION. 

ThU  Edition  is  handsomely  printed  nd  contains  the  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations, and  is  issued  in  Monthly  Volumes,  at  Eight  Shillings  a 
Volume,  til.: 

Vol.  I.     THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.     Vol.  i.  [Jt„«, 

„    a.    THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  abd  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

„    3.     SARTOR  RESARTUS  ;   HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP. 
:     .  •  Wf*>*. 

„'    4.    UFE  OF  JOHN  £X£atUKe— UfX  OT  SCHILLER. 

„     S-     LATTER-DAY     PAMPHLETS— EARLY    KINGS    OF 
NORWAY— ESSAY  ON  THS  PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  KNOX. 

„    6.    USTTBRS  AND  £CEBCHES  OF  OLIVER  CROUWBLL. 

Vol.  I.  IXirndf. 

„     7-  Ditto                                  dtlt«  „    2. 

„     8.  Ditto                                  ditto  „    3. 

„    9.  HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  Vol.  i. 

„  la  OItU      din*  ^    s. 

„  II.  Ditto                               dillo  „    3. 

»  U.  Diito                              ditto  „    4. 

„  13.  Ditto                              ditto  „     5. 

„  14.  Ditto                           ditto  „    6. 

„  IS.  CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.     Vol.  i. 

>,  16.  EStto                               dillo  „     a. 

„  17-  Ditto                               ditto  „     t 


Six  Volumes  are  now  ready. 
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BOOKS 

PUBLISHBD  BV 

CHAPMAN    &    HALL,    LIMITED. 


ABLETT  \T.  /t.J~ 

WRITTEN  DESIGN.     Oblong,  sewed,  6<1 

ABOUT  {EDMONVi— 

HANDBOOK    OF   SOCIAL    ECONOMY;   OR,    THE 

WORKER'S  ABC    Fran  tlw  Prtnch.    With  «  Bi>«r«rlikd  and  Ctitial 
tnlraductiimbT  W.  TuAsn  Rak.    Secttod  Etfilion,  nvucd.    Cron  Sto,  ts. 

THE   ARMIES  OF  THE  NATIVE  STATES   OF  INDIA 

Reprintal fom ilu  ri'mii  lij  iiiininiwi     CnanlV!.^ 

BADBf3-POWELL  {CSOJIGB)— 

STATE   AID   AND  STATE  INTERFERENCE-     Illus- 

bMBd  bi  Boalti  in  Coauutn  nil  tndatry.    Cimn  In,  gi. 

BARTLBV  (G.C.  T.)— 

A  HANDY  BOOK  FOR  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  POOR. 

0«wIle«•,«l•I]^3L 

BAYARD;    HISTORY    OF    THE    GOOD    CHEVALIER, 

SAKS  PEtm  ET  BAN9  RBPROCHE,    Ccropa^briha  Lotal  9hv[tbii>; 


BSLL  (DK.  JAMBS\.  FriHeifale/Iki  SomemI  HtuitL, 

THE   CHEMISTRY   OF    FOODS.      Wth  Microscopic 


UT  I.    TEA,  COFFEE,  SUGAR,  Etc    Lu«c  cnwn  iro,  «.  6<L 
AIT  II.    MILK    BUTTER,  CEREALS,   PRSFASED  SXARCSS^  Etc 
Lui*  CnwD  Svo,  }•. 

A  a 
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BOOKS  PVBUSHBD  BY 


SBNNBT  {,W1LUAM\  TktLaU-' 

KING  OF   THE    PEAK :   a  Romance.     With  Portrait 

Ovwii  Bto,  fli. 

BBNSON(W.)— 

MANUAL  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COLOUR.    Odoared 

noottipec*  ud  nhntraricin.    laBM,  dMh,  n.  Sd. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COLOUR.    SmaU 
«M,  dMb,  ijfc 

BINGHAM  \CAPT.  TUB  HON.  Z).H 

A     SELECTION     FROM     THE     LETTERS     AND 

DESPATCHES  OF  THE  FIRST  NAPOI^ON.    Wtli  IbplnnitoiT  Nola. 
3  ToU.  demy  Bra,  jf  ■  IL 

THE   BASTILLE:  Its  History  and  Chronicles.  \inOitPrm. 

BIRDWOOD  (Slk  GEOSGB  C.  »i.\  C.SJ.— 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  INDIA.    With  Map  and 

ifl  UluitntioDft    Nn  Edition.    Demr  Sn>,  iif. 

BLACKIE  \30HN  STUABT).  FJi.S.B.— 

THE  SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDERS  AND  THE  LAND 

LAWS.    Bemr  Sto,  gi. 

ALTAVONA:  FACT  AND  FICTION  FROM  MY  LIFE 

IN  THE  HIGH  LANDS.    Third  Edition.    Cram  en,  Bl 

BLATHBRWICK  [DS.)- 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONSOFPETERSTONNOR, 

Eiq.  WiitilllaittitioiufayjAiiuGuTHUKud  A.  S.Bovi>.  Idrt>ccawBS*(^S(. 

BLOOMFIELD'S  (LORD)  MISSION  TO  THE  COURT  OF 

BEKNADOTirE.  T1>  Ti ■ii.nnriwmTIi  nfiMTHiri.  fliitliiii  iif  "ri»iij 

ccDca  ol  Court  and  Diplomatic  Idle."   Wllk  ?«tnlli.   Twe  ToU.  d««T  Sid,  jif. 

BOYLB  (PRBDES/CK)~ 

ON  THE  BORDERLAND— BETWIXT  THE  REALMS 

OF  FACT  AHD  FANCT.    Cnnra  In,  lo.  6d. 
BOVLGBR  {DRMBTRWS  C.V- 

GENERAL     GORDON'S    LETTERS      FROM      THE 

CKtUEA,  THK  DAMDBB,  AND  ARMENIA,    nd  Xdilioa.  Cnnm  In,  ^ 


Dictzed  by  Google 


CHAPMAN  «•  HALL,  UMITBD. 


BRADLEY  (THOitAS^,  </ llu R^al MUUary  AeadtKtf.  IfVoAmcA— 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING.     In  Two 

Tim,  iritli  Sxtr  nucL    Obloog  lotiot  half  bDond,  Hch  fin  i<h. 

BRAY  {MRS.}— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY     OF     (bom     1789,      died     1883). 

Aattia  ot  t)H  "Lib  al  Tbonu  Suthw^  R-A.,"  "Tlu  WbiM  Hoodi,"  &c 
BdiudbyJoHH  A.  Kaiin.    With  Pociniu.    Cnm  Sn,  iv.  M. 


MRS.  BRAY'S  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

/few  and  Rftittd  Edithm,  with  Fivntupitca.     y.  6d.  t<uA. 
THK  WHITE  HOODS;  a  RoouuK*  tt  I  TBB  TALBA^i 


FITZ  0PPlTZFORD;BTahorDciEln7.   1  WARLGIGH  ;  ar,Th«  Faul  Oilc 

HENRV  DK  FOU£ROY ;  or.  the  Eva  of  COURTEKAV   Or   WAtREDDOH; 

St.  JahD.  '        " r.v.  n/— 

TRELAWNV  OF  TRELAWNE;  o,  _  

RoauBM  oftlw  Wex.  |       TEAGUE. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TALES. 
A  FATHER'S  CURSE  AND  A  DAUGHTER'S  SACRIFICE. 
TRIALS  OF  THE  HEART. 


BROADLBY  \A.  M.)-~ 

HOW  WE  DEFENDED  ARABI  AND  HIS  FRIENDa 


BROitLSY-DAVBNPORT  [tiatau  W.\  M.P.— 

SPORT:  Fox  Hunting,  Salmon  Fishing,  Covert  Shooting, 

D«  Sultuai.     With  DiwinMH    lUumtiaw   \n  Ommai   Cuaukz.  CB. 
Snu>ll4ta,i». 
A  New  Mid  Cbwpw  Bdhloa  In  th«  Pi«M. 

BVCKLAND  \FRANK\— 

LOG-BOOK  OF  A  FISHERMAN  AND  ZOOLOGIST. 


tv  Google 


«  BOOXS  PVSUSHED  SV 

BUSCHBTT  lR.y~ 

DEFINITIONS  OF  GEOMETRY.   New  EdiUon.     Mmo, 

dotb,td. 

LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE,  for  the  Use  ci  Schools  of  Art. 

TwotT^fint  Thwwid.    Wkb  IDaitnliaaE.    Post  Sm^  doth,  71. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY :  The  Comse  of  Constnictioii 


BURLEIGH  {BENNBT  G.)~ 

DESERT  WARFARE :  Being  the  Chronicle  of  the  Eastern 

Sovdw  f^—i-'i"     Da>l  tro,  *ith  VUfa,  ut. 
CAMPWir  {J.  S.).— 

ON  THE  FRONTIER.     RemloisceDces  of  W3d  Sl>otts, 

ON  FOOT  IN  SPAIN.   With  lllDstrations.  Second  Edition. 
CARLTLE   BIRTHDAY   BOOK.      Second  Edition.      Scul 

(bip.  Sto,  jl 

CHAISPBAUX  (ALFRBEfi— 

TAPESTRY.     With  Woodcuts.     Cloth,  as.  6d. 

CHURCH  [A.  H.).  lt.A.,  Oxen.— 

ENGUSH  PORCELAIN.     A  Handbook  to  the  China 

mkdc  ia  KDEliiiid  dntbE  thr  FSghtcendi  CrWnty,  b  {na^ntol  br  »!|— ■■-■—< 


ENGUSH    EARTHENWARE.      A    Handhook   to    the 

Wim  duhI*  in  BnglHid  dnrinf  tlu  ■7tli  ud  lUh  OBIDtia,  u  niutiucd  by 
»i  • h  II  I  lliiliii1"Jiiilliiii     inAwUhcosiiM.    OonBn,^ 

PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  WATER.     Ilhistrated.    Laige 

don  «m,  tewed,  «d. 

FOOD :    A  Short  Account  of  the  Sources,  Constituents, 

and  Ubi  st  Food.    Luge  c»m  Sn,  dotb,  jl 

PRECIOUS  STONES :  considered  in  dieir  Scientific  uid 
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CHAPMAtr  a-  HAU^  LIMITED. 


CUNTON  [R.  ff.)— 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  from  the 

EMHicUT!iaBtaA.ii.iSj>a.    Vub  Oy'iciu  Qsoutieiu  <a  ilu  LcodinK  ETeou  wd 
thfl  CaudtatioDal  Hutory,  togfitlur  with  Appendica.    Post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

CODDEN,    RICHARD,   LIFE  OF.     By  Jokt  Morley,      Whh  For- 

New  Edition.    Portrait.    Large  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait,  sewed,  is.;  doA,  at. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  ORE  SHIIXIHG  SERIES  OF 
BOOK&--Sw«i'. 

HEMOUIS  OF  A  STOMACH.    WiiMiiV HiueD;  dui  ■nvhs.otiMiy  tad.    Edited 

by  A  Minister  at  tha  Inazkr.    Odwb  flm*  li- 
FAST  AND  LOOSE,    A  Novel.    By  AnTHLrit  GmrFiTHS,  Aollior  of  "Tin  Chnuudetof 

Newgkla."    Ciowa  Bvo,  ii. 
A  SINGER'S  STOKY,  u  nliled  by  Iha  Author  of  "  FEtlen,  Titleci.  uuj  the  Connielloi." 

NUMBER  NINETY.NIt<E.    A  Son^    fir  Arram  Ourmvs.  Cktrnti^a. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  SERIES  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

New  and  Chiaptr  Editiem  ef  Popular  Novtls.   Crmni  Sod, 

KARMA.    ByA,T.  SnruKTT.  \tmtluPrto. 

ZERO.    A  Stsry  ofMoaicGuto.    By  Mu.  CAHrenu.  PkAiD.   St. 

MOLOCH.     A  Story  of  Sacrifice.     By  Mis.  CAHrssu.  PiuiD,  Author  of  "  Nulitc." 

CnJVD  SvOf  69- 
THB   RIGHT    SORT.      A  Bwuuta  It  Ox  Shim.     Bx  Mjib    Edward  KmiAui. 

.    nlauraicd,  te. 
FAUCIT  OF  BALLIOL.    By  HnwMr  Wbivau.    Ol 
AN  AUSTRALIAN  HEROINE.    By  Mxs.  CAXraui. PbnD.    ft. 
STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  yARM.    By  Ralph  Iiiok.    51. 
TO  LEEWARD.     Bv  F.  Mabioh  Chawfohd.    Ne*  Edition.     St, 
AN  AMERICAN  POLITICIAN,     By  P.  Mauoh  Ckawr»i>.    5). 
UK  AMD  TRICK.    By  liAnnr  SaAlc.    <•. 


COOXEItY— 

THE  PYTCHLEY  BOOK  OF  REFINED  COOKEIUf 

AMD  BILLS  or  BARE.     BtMajoiI.— .    Lmc*  crows  tvo,  lb 

OFFICIAL    HANDBOOK.     FOR    THE    NATIONAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  COOKERY.  CoDUioing  Lcbou  00  Cookait; 
fbminic  the  Couna  of  InSiuctioii  ia  the  Sdiool.  Com^ikd  by  "B*  O.  C." 
Thirt*«nth  Thousand.    Large  aown  flvo,  fti. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SAVOURY  DISHES.  By  "R.  0.  C." 


D,i.,.db,  Google 


BOOKS  PUBUSHED  BY 


COOKER  Y—CunHMuti-' 

HOW  TO  COOK  FISH.    A  Series  of  LesKos  in  Cookery, 

from  th*  Official  Hudbook  to  the  Nutienil  Tninidi  Sdwot  tat  Caikaj,  Snlk 
KcnalagtDD.    Coinptlcd  fay  "  R.  O.  C    Crttwa  Std,  tewtd,  3d. 

SICK-ROOM  COOKERY.     From  the  Official  HandbocA 

■DilHNatiaaiaScbsolfg(Coolu(7,SaDthKaiiivlsa.     Csoirikd  by  "  S.  O.  C" 
Cl«wn  tmi  Hwcd,  6d. 

THE    KINGSWOOD    COOKERY    BOOK.     By  H.   F. 
WICKBK.    C(mnlri>,w. 

CSAIK  (GBOXGB  ULUEi— 

ENGLISH  OF  SHAKESPEARE.    lUustrated  in  a  Philo- 

lo^cal  ComauDtuj  OB  Ut  "JnlhwCawi."  Semlh  Edhim.  Fo«  IniidDdi.  ^ 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LAKGUAGE.    Nlnlh  MMcn,    Pom  >n,  dgth,  ■.  Od. 

CRA  WPQRD  {F.  MARION^ 

TO  LEEWARD.    New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5& 

AN  AMERICAN  POUTICIAN.    New  Edition.    Crown 


CRIPPS  [WILRRSD^ 

COLLEGE    AND    CORPORATION    PLATE.       With 

nnmosB  lUuIatiaa*.    !,«(«  amrn  8*0,  dotb,  M.  ti. 
DAVITT  {MICIfASL)-^ 

LEAVES  FROM    A   PRISON    DIARY;   or.   Lectures 

'     10  ft  SoliUiT  AiuImbo*.     ■  mil.    CnnrBtfo,*!!. 
!■  MM  TikL    Cnwm  Im,  doth,  6i. 
CbMp  BdUoo.    Cmwo  (td,  nwtd,  HIalb  ThgVMUid,  u.  U 

DAUBOURG  {E.)~ 

INTERIOR  ARCHITECTURE.     Door,  Vestibule^  Stan. 


{■par  OSes,  Shop  Frcsu  ind  iBUrion.    Half-impatkl,  dolli,  jCs  !■■.  td. 

DAVIDSON  (BLLIS  A.)— 

PRETTY    ARTS    FOR    THE    EMPLOYMENT     OF 

LBISUItE  hours,    a  Book Ibr  LhUm.    WUi  IflMntkBi.    Dtmyln^fc 

DAY  [W/LUAMi— 

THE   RACEHORSE    IN    TRAINING,  with    Hints   oo 

"     '  ■  -     -      -  ■  ,^  yjj^  ,,  ,jj^  ^  Chivta  on  Shodnft      Fifth 
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CHAPMAN  ft-  HALL,  LIMITED.  9 

UHAUSSONVILLB  {VICOUTS^ 

SALON  OF  MADAME  NECKER.    Translated  by  H.  M. 

Tkollo»    ■  Toll.    Cion  Bvo,  ■«(, 
DR  KONINCK(L.  i.)  and DIBTZ  {E.\— 

PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ASSAYING, 

M  applied  to  the  Uwn&ctiu*  oC  Iran.    E^l«d,  witknotw,  brKaBurUAUJCT. 
PmI  Sto.  doth,  tiL 

DICKENS  \CHARLBS\—Sntapiyt—Z^ 

THE    LETTERS   OF    CHAB.LES    DICKENS.     Edited 

bj  Ui  Siitcr-[B-Lur  ud  kit  Sldert  Dui^t*r.    Twa  voli.  HnlToni  vitli  "  TIm 
ChulaDickaiE(Utiiia"orhu  WoikL    CfonETOib. 

THE     CHARLES     DICKENS     BIRTHDAY    BOOK. 


DRAGE  {CEOFFREVy- 

CRIMINAL    CODE    OF    THE    GERMAN    EMPIRE. 

Tnulitad  with  Prol^omtu,  ud  ■  CanuHiiUiy.    Qown  Sm,  t>. 

DRAYSON  (UEVT.-COL.  A.   W,)— 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SUPPOSED  PROPER  MOTIQN 

OF  THE  FIXED  STARS.    Dcmj  En,  doth,  km. 

PRACTICAL    MILITARY    SURVEYING    AND 

SKETCMINO.    Fifth  Edltioiu    Pott  Bvo,  datt,  41.  <d. 

DUPANLOUP,  MONSEIGNEUR,  LIFE  OF.    By  Abb*  F.  Lagkancb. 

TniuUwd  froa  thg  Fiencli  Iqi  Lady  Kibbskt.    With  Tm  Pottnlu.    1  nU, 

DYCE'S  COLLECTION.  A  CaUlc^ue  of  Printed  Book*  and  MuiMcripU 
bequolhcd  by  tliE  Ri*.  Alezahsu  Dvcb  to  tlw  Sonlh  K«n»ingrcii  Mueom. 
■  Tab.    Jtojil  Ito,  hftlf-«u)rDCDS  14L 

A  Collection  or  Faiuticgs,  Miniatures,  Drawings,  Engravings, 

Ringi,  ud  UiKcUuEOOi  Objicu,  Iieqiuubed  b7  tha  Raf .  AUUUMDU  Dvci 
to  tin  South  KBuingtsn  MumuB.    Rojnl  Sto,  bulf-moiacco,  ta.  Cd. 

DYCB  ( WILUAU).  R.A.— 

DRAWING-BOOK  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL 

OFDBSIGtI;OK,BLEHEHTARVOUTLIMSSOrORMA)(BNT.    Fifty    ' 
Mlicttd  PUm.    PoU»,  M*it4  I*,  i  Bnautttd,  it*. 
T«iit  to  Dioo.    Semd,  6cL 

EGYPTIAN  AST— 

A   HISTORY  OF  ART   IN   ANCIENT  EGYPT.     By 

G.  PauoT  and  C  Cnimi.    TnulMcd  by  Walter  AaHSTBOKC    With  ot«c 
Sso  Illutntiou.    I  Tob,    lapsial  Sro.  £t  h. 


D,i.,.db,  Google 


n  BOOKS  PUBUSirZI*  BT 

BLUS  (A.  B.,  Majorul  Wat  India  Segimmt^ 

WEST  AFRICAN  ISLANDS.    Demy  8vo.     14s. 

THE     HISTORY     OF     THE      1st     WEST     INDIA 

THE  LAND  OF  FETISH.     Demy  Sro.     i«. 

A  DESCRIPTIVB  ahd  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF  TBK  KV3ICAI.  IHSTRUHENTS  ia  «>•  SOUTH  KEKElirGTON 
MUSEUU.pKCttkilbTuEHiqrcialliaUulaiialliuiciJIiiuniBaiti.  Scan] 
Edkion.    Rojal  Bvo^  JulTioaMccDa  ixk 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.     With 

LaiH*  amn  Sn.  club,  H,  £d. 


aSCOTT{T.  H.  5.1— 

ENGLAND.    ITS  PEOPLE,  POLITY,  amd  PURSUITS. 

New  ud  Riiwd  Ediiioa.     Fifth  I^kk^.    Its,  k. 

PILLARS    OF    THE    EXPIRE:     SOuvt    Bk>gnq)hi<:al 


MWALD  iAUSXAtmeS  CMAKLBSj  F.S.Aj^ 

REPRESENTATIVE    STATESMEN:    Political    Studies. 


SIR    ROBERT    WALPQLE.      A    Pditkal    Riogiaphy. 

F..4A£  (F/ozjrrj— 

QUEEN  OF  THE  FAIRIES  (A  VilUf^  Stoi;},  and  other 

ANTHONY  BABINGTON;  a 


fEAKNLEY  {W.y- 

LESSONS  IN  HORSE  JUDGING,  AND  THE  SUU- 

HERING  OF  HUNTSKS,    ~ll  mail       CoHtiK^i, 
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CHAPMAN  &>  HALL,  LIMITED. 


FLEMING  (GEORGE),  F.S.C.S.— 

ANIMAL  PLAGUEa:  THEIB.  HETORY,  NATURE, 

Un  IVEVSBTIOK.    *M,dMli,iii. 

PRACTICAL  HORSE-SHOEING.    With  37  lUustrations. 

f"ifibEdil^*BliKi«iL    tHi,Kwcd,». 

KAfilESAND  HYDROPHOBIA:  THEIR  HISTORY, 

lUnmS,  CAVSE8,  SyHPrOMS,  AHD  FSXTKHTION.  Wiik  9  lUium- 
lin.    Bvo,clii(b,  ij). 

A  JtANUAL  OF  VETMtlMARY  SANITARY  SCIENCE 

AND  POLICE.    Willi  jj  lUnMndons.    a  rail.    Sva,  ^t. 
FORSTER  {JOHN),  M.F.  fir  Btrwidt— 

THE  CHRONICLE  of  JAMES  I.,  KING  or  ARAGON, 

SURNAUED  THE  CONQUEROR.  WritUo  by  Himitlf.  Tnuulued  rrom 
iha  Cualu  by  the  lue  John  Foistd,  H.P.  for  Berwldi.  Whk  u  Hliunial 
lunodqctlod  Iv  DOK  Pikual  db  Cavakcos.    >  v^    Rojml  Syo,  aSi. 

FORSTER  \yOHlfy~ 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.    With  Portraits 

and  other  Illiumtioiu.    ijth  Thausud.    %  toU.    Siro,  doEb,  j£i  ». 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.     Unifonn  with 

Ibe  Uhutnnd  Ijbmr  EAdon  gf  DUau'i  VOkk    ■  i«b.    Diay  l<n^  £i  Sl 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES   DICKENS.  ,  Unilbim  »ilh 


THE  UFE  OF  CHARLES   DICKENS.    Unitoim  with 

the  Hootchold  Edition.   Wilh  lUuitratlaiu  br  P.  Bakhakd.  Crows  4I0,  doth,  ji. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR :  a  Biogtaply,  1775-1864. 

With  Partnlt.    A  New  ud  Rerited  Edittga.    DB117  Bn,  in. 
FORTNIGHTLV  RSVISW- 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.— First  Series,  May,  1865,  to 

DcciSM.    CtoIl    Cloth,  131.  euh. 

New  Series,  1867  to  1872.    In  Halif  ettly 'Volouec.    Cloth, 
From  January,  1873,  to  the  present  time,  in  Half-yearly 

Vofauae*.    Cloth,  !«(.  cuk. 

CONTENTS    OF    FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW.      From 

the  coBncocemenl  to  cod  of  iBtS.    Sewed,  1%. 
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TORTNVM  (C  D.  B.\- 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  amd  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

or  MAIOLICA,  HISPAMO-UORESCO,   PBKSIAH,  DAMASCUS.  AND 
RHODIAM  WAXES  in  th*  SOUTH  KXNSINGTOH  MUSSDH.    ReT>l 


MAIOLICA     With    numerous    Woodcuts.    Itge    crown 

Sm,  doth,  n.  fd. 

BRONZES.      With    numerous    Woodcuts.      L«rge    crown 

8n>,  cloth,  tt.  fA. 
BRANCATSLU  (C.  B.)~ 

ROYAL   CONFECTIONER:    English  and  Foreign.     A 

Pmctial  l^M^M.    New  wd  Chop  Ediiko.    mifa  lUotiatlaa*,   Oovnhmi. 
FRANKS  (A.   W.H 

JAFANESE  POTTERY.     Being  a  Native  Report.    Nume- 

nmlUiutntiaaaatKlUHkt.    L«ic  cron  8vo.  dslh,  m.  «d. 

CALLBNGA  {ANTONlOy- 

EPISODES  OF  MY  SECOND  LIFE-  2  vols.    Demy  8vo, 

IBERIAN   REMINISCENCES.    Fifteen  Years'  Travelling 

ImjiHuoat  oT  Spun  txA  PoRngi].    Wllh  ■  Uip.    >  nil.    DcmT  in,  js. 

GORDON  {GRNBRAL)— 

LETTERS    FROM    THE   CRIMEA,  THE  DANUBE, 

AND  ARUEMIA.    Br  DiUBTUDtC  BouLOil    Crown  Bra,  nd  EditiBa,  51. 
GORSr  (7-  B.),  Q.C..  M.P.— 

An  ELECTION  UAXUAL.    Containing  the  Pariiunentaty 

BlBtimA  (CaniS  ud  lUccd  Pnctiai)Actv  lUj,  wbh  HoM,    N(w  Edidm. 

GRBSWBLHWILLIAU),  if.A.,  F.R.C.I.~ 

OUR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  EMPIRE.   With  Map.    3  vols. 
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CHAPMAN  *■  HALL,  UMITED. 


GRIFFIN  \S1R  LEPEL  HENRY).  K.C.S.I.— 

THE  GREAT  REPUBLIC  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

GRIFFITHS  (ifAJOR  ARTHUR).  H.M.  Intftctor  ef  Prinmt— 

CHRONICLES    OF     NEWGATE.       lUustrated      New 

EilidaB.     Vtntj  Sra,  i£>. 

MEMORIALS  OF  MILLBANK.    With  lUustrations.  New 

EdiUoci.    D*in7  Svo,  in. 
HAIL  {SIDNEY)— 

A  TRAVELLING  ATLAS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COUN- 

TIBS.    Fifty  Uapi,  colonnd.    N*ir  Editiom  bicbiUas  tlw  Bidmii,  cOoWNd 
oplotlwpnHiitdUa.    Diot  8to,  in  rau  tack,  toi.  «d. 

HARDY  {LADY  DUFFUS)— 

DOWN  SOUTH.     Demy  8va     14s. 

THROUGH  CITIES  and  PRAIRIE  LANDS.  Sketches 

ofu  AatricuToDc.    Ottaj  Bto,  141. 

HATTON  iyOSEPHi  and  HARVEY  {REV.  M.)- 

NEWFOUNDLAND.     The  Oldest  British  Colony.     Its 

HutoiT,  Pot  mi  FnMBt,  ui4  iu  Pruqxcu  ia  iIh  Faran.    Illutnud  from 
Pbotogntihf  udSkctdusipadallTinHldixlliiiwork.  Dibt8io,  iBt 

HATTON  (JOSEPH)- 

TO-DAY  IN  AMERICA.    Studies  for  the  Old  World  and 

■ImNcw.    a  *ob.    CnnBroiiBa. 

HA  WKINS  {FRBDBRICK)-' 

ANNALS   OF  THE   FREMCH   STAGE:   FROM   ITS 

ORIOIN  TO  TH£  DEATH  or  RACINE.    »  roh.    B«rBm,*te. 
HERBERT  (AUBBRON)— 

A  POLITICIAN  IN  TROUBLE  ABOUT  HIS  SOUL. 

CrawmtTO,  «•. 
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HILDEBRAND  (HANSi— 

INDUSTRIAL   ARTS    OF   SCANDINAVIA  IN  THE 

PACAHTIUE.    HlBnucd.    Ijuiccnnra8Ta,M.«d. 
HILL  [MISS  G.}— 

THE  PLEASURES  AND  PROMTS  OF  OUR  UTTLE 

POULTRY  FARM.    SanU  cnwo  ho,  ». 

aOLBBlN— 

TWELVE  HEADS  AFTER  HOLBEIN.     Selected  from 

Dnwinfi  ia  Hu  lUiacft  ColUaiai  «t  Wiadn.    B^ndwtd  atAaUtjft,  in 


jiwjji/esaaAinsoaM)— 

FOOTLIGHTS.     Crown  Svo.     7  s.  64 

HOVSLACQUE  (ABEL)— 

THE    SCIENCE    OF    LANGUAGE:    LINGUISTICS, 

PHILOLOGY,  AND  ETYMOLOGY.  Wiih  Uipb  Lux>  oon  Irs  dotfc,  9. 
HUMPHRIS  (ff.  D.\— 

PRINCIPLES    OF    PERSPECTIVE.      niustrated   in  a 

Scrici of  Exuiplt*.    OU0D|f()So,U(.ba(md,iiadTartI<v,claA,;Ci  n. 

INTERNATIONAL    POLICY.      By    ftiEDniic    Hauuson, 

fwar.  nasOY,  VLickiocd  CaitaxmvK,  ud  eOen,    Mew  BditfoD.    Own  >«o, 

■-■ed. 
JSOIfiSALPU)— 

THE  STORV.OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.  NerBditioiL 

CrownSvo,  51. 
JARSY  {GENBRAL)- 

OUTPOST  DUTY.     Translated,  with  TREATISES  ON 

XIUTAAVIUXOHMAISSASCEAND'OBJCOADSfAUIia.   «rH4ot^ 
C«a.W.CS.IU«ni.    lUrfSdiiiHi.   CsmtoiHjh 

yMANS{W.  7-.)- 

CREATORS  OF  THE  AGE  OF  STEEL.     Memoira  of 

SiW.  SiMwia,  Sir  H.  Bohbb,  Sb  J. 
iDTuton.    Secaid  Edition.    Crown  Std,  jt,  U. 
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CHAJ'MAN  ^  tULL,  UMITED.  if 

JOHNSON  \fill.SAMVB^— 

LIFE    AND    CONVERSATIONS   OF    DR.    SAMUEL 

JOHNSON.    By  A.  Main.    Crown  (to,  igi.  «d. 

JONBS  (CAPTAIN  DOUGLASi.  S.A.~ 

NOTES  ON  MILITARY  LAW.    Crown  8to,  48- 


ATEAfP/S  (rffOifAS ^)~ 

OF   THE    IMITATION    OF    CHRIST.     Four    Books. 

BKudfiUV  IHoRnUd  K^Gtlo*.    Dmij  Stc.  i6>. 

KENNARd  {MRS.  EDWARD)— 

TWILIGHT  TALES.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8va 

[hi  tin  Prtii. 

THE  RIGHT  SORT.     Illustrated  by  E.  Siberke.     Crown 

am,  fa. 

KENT  {CHARLES}— 

HUMOUR  AND  PATHOS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS, 


KLACZKO  {M.  JUUAN)~ 

TWO  CHANCELLORS:  PRINCE  G<)RTCHAKOF  and 

PRINCE  BISMARCK.  TnuktodbvUd-TAiT.  Htwtai  cYmftt gditioa,  (». 

LACORDAIRE'S  CONFERENCES.  JESUS  CHRIST^  GODi 

AND  GOD  AND  HAH.    Ng*  Edilko  ia  i  raL    Crown  Sto.  Gl 
LAlifG  (S.).  M.P.— 

MODERN    SCIENCE    AND    MODERN    THOUGHT. 


LA  VBLB  YE  {BMILB  DE\— 

THE     ELEMENTS     OF     POUTICAL    ECOMOMY. 

T^wutoUd  br  W.  Pou^RO,  R4-1 81.  J«ha'«  &llii,(M«rt.    QM«iTO,«(. 
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LECTURES  ON  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE,  akd  OTHER 

PROCBEDIKGS  OP  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  ACRICULTDRB,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON.  iB83<4.    Cmn  tro,  hwhI.  s. 

LBFkVRE  {AJVDX&i— 

PHILOSOPHY,  Historical  and  Critical.    Translated,  with 

u  iDtrodnctioD,  bj  A.  W.  Ksahi,  B^    laigt  crown  tro,  71. 6d. 

tBTOUXr/BAU  {DS.  CHARLES^— 

SOCIOLOGY.      Based  upon   Ethnology.     Translated  by 

RtHKY  U.  TiiOLLen.    Lais*  cnwii  Sro, ««. 

BIOLOGY.    Translated  by  William  MacCall.   With  lUus- 
tnllnB.   Lux*  BoiRi  Sto,  £»• 

ULLY(W.S.y- 

SOME  CHAPTERS  ON  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.    Two 

Veil.    Demy  Svo.  !/■  Uu  Prat. 

ANCIENT   RELIGION  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

A  N*w  uid  RwiHd  Edition.    Dinj  Sv«,  iM. 

LONG  UAMES)— 

DAIRY  FARMING.     To  which  is  added  a  Description  of 

tlM  Chief  CondiKDalSrMUH.    Wlih  mmeKiui  IDutnliaBS.    CromBTOigs. 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  AGE.   a  vols.   Demy 

LYTTOfi  (.ROBERT.  EARL}- 
POETICAL  WORKS- 
FABLES  IN  SONC.   a  nil.    ttap.  in,  17*. 
THE  WANDERER.    Ta.j>.  in,  ti, 
POSUS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CHARACTERISTIC.    FMp.  fc 

MALLET  {ROBERT)— 

.  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ASSAYING, 
•f  (p^*d  10  tU  HuMkcWn  «r  Ir&  Bt  L.  I.  Db  KoMmcx  ua  B.  Dtm. 
KdiMd,  aith  aoM,  by  Roukt  Hallct.   Pmi  tn,  dolk,  <l 
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CHAPMAif  ^.HALL,  UMZTED. 


ilASKRLL  ( W/LUAM)— 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  IVORIES,  ANCIENT  AND 

MEDIAEVAL,  in  ths  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  UUSEUU,  trilb  ■  Fr&m. 
Willi  DumenKU  PboUenpIu  ud  WoodcnO.    Rond  8to,  hulf-Dumcco,  £z  i>. 

IVORIES:  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL.     Wilh  nume- 

TCKU  WoodcatL    Lugfl  oawn  Bvo,  doth,  bl  6d. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DYCE  AND  FORSTER  COL- 
LECTIONS.   Willi  IllnMntkm.    Lvic  crown  SvOk  d«h,  u.  fid. 
MEREDITH  {GSOSGB)— 

MODERN  LOVE  AND  POEMS  OF  THE  ENGUSH 

ROADSIDE,  WITH  POEUS  AND  BALLADS,    tap.  Ooth,  (>•. 

GEORGE   MEREDITH'S   WORKS. 

A  Nm  and  Uniform  Editien,     In  SiX'Shillmg  V^umet.     Crvum  iva: 
DIANA  OF  THE   CROSSWAY&  I^Wr. 

EVAN   HARRINGTON.  w™^ 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD  FEVEREL         iR.^,, 
EMILIA  IN  ENGLAND. 
HARRY  RICHMOND. 
VITTORIA. 
RHODA  FLEMING. 
BEAUCHAMP^  CAREER. 
THE   EGOIST. 

MBRIVALB  {HERUAN  ClfARLES^ 

BINKCS  BLUES.     A  Tale  for  Chadren  of  all  Growths. 


THE  WHITE  PILGRIM,  and  other  Poems.  Crown  Svo,  98. 
FAUCIT  OF  BALLIOL.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
MILITARY   BIOGRAPHIES- 
FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  B)rCoL.C.B.BRACKESBORT; 

ccmtiiliiing  Mupt  mi  Foniwl.    Lug*  cnm  Sni,  4*. 

LOUDON.      A  Sketch  of  the  Military  Life  of  Gideon 

EiDHt,  Frtichm-  TOn  Loodco.  loiBWiine  GeomlijBmo  of  Ihe  Aaitrim  Force*. 
By  CoL.G.  B.  MALLESON.  CS,L  Wilh  Pommit  Bad  lUi*  Lugi  crowq 
Svo,  41. 

TURENNK    By  Coi-  Hozier.    With  Portrait  and  Two 

Hiph     Ljirge  erowB  8to,  41. 

PARLIAMENTARY  GENERALS  OF  THE  GREAT 

CIVIL  WAR     By  MAjom  Waifobb.    With  M^s.  ItathPrwu. 
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UQLESWORTH  ( W.  NASSAU)— 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  YEAR  1830 

TOTHERESIGNATIOHOFTnEGLADBTONE  MLHTSTRr,  it;*.  3  «li. 

ABRIDGED  EDITION.    Large  crmro,  71.  6d. 
UOLTKB  {FIBLD-MaSSHAL  COUNT  yOJV}— 

POLAND :  AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH.  An  Authorised 

Tnnibtion.  with  Btofniplual  Notice  br  E-  S.  BuomiuM.    Crowa  aTo,  41.  td. 
MORLBY  {HENSV)~ 

TABLES    OF    ENGLISH   LITERATURK     Containing 

loChBti.    SeceiH]Ediiii»,  wiihlado.    Ro^  ^to,  cbth,  iit. 
In  Thns  Pam.    Puni  I.  uxl  II.,  CDntaiiniii:  Thne  Chani,  each  ».  U. 
Put  III.,  coiiUiiunE  14  Cham,  71.    Pan  III.  alio  kept  in  SacdoiB,  i,  a,  audi, 
».  <d.  Bcfa ;  3  ud  4  logeihcr,  31.    *,'■  The  Oiani  idd  icpuatdr. 

MUNTZ  {EUGENE),  Frv#i  tit  Frtnch  oj— 

RAPHAEL:     HIS     LIFE,    WORKS,    AND    TIMES. 

Edited  br  W:  Aiustiohg.    IILustnltd  irith  153  Wood  Engnnap  and  41  Fall. 
pIEe  Plato.    InpetBl  Sto,  -^ 

MURPHY  {J.  af.y~ 

RAMBLES    IN    NORTH-WEST    AMERICA.      With 

Frontiipiec«  and  Map.    Svoj  i6i. 
MURRA  Y  {ANDRE  W).  F.L.S.— 

ECONOMIC   ENTOMOLOGY.     Aptera.     With    nnme- 

ron  IDuiBatioiii.    Large  crowa  8to,  71.  M. 
MORLBY  (JOHN)— 

LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE     OF     RICHARD 

COBDEN.    Founh  Thoouad.    i  veb.    Demy  S»,  £t  in. 

LIFE  OF  RICHARD  COBDEN.  With  Portrait    Popular 

EdilioB,    4to,  Hwed,  11.    Bound  b  doth,  «. 

DIDEROT  AND  THE    ENCYCLOPEDISTS,     i  vols. 

Htmy  Bn,  i\  fit. 

NE'W-   UNIFORU    KDITIOM. 
RICHARD    COBDEN.      With    Portrait.      Large    crown 

Bvo,  71.  U. 

VOLTAIRE.  Large  crown  8vo,  63. 
ROUSSEAU.  Large  crown  Svo,  9s. 
DIDEROT    AND    THE    ENCYCLOP..EDISTS.     Large 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.    First  Series.    Laige  crown 

ON  COMPROMISE.  New  Edition.  Large  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
STRUGGLE  FOR  NATIONAL  EDUCATION.     Third 

Edilioo.    Demr  Sts,  dotb,  ji. 
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CHAPMAN  *•  HALL,  UMITED. 


HAPIER  {MAJ..GEN.  W.C.E.)^ 

TRANSLATION  OF  GEN.  JARRyS  OUTPOST  DUTV. 

Wilh  TRSATISES  OM  HIUTAKV  KECOMNAISSANCE  AND  ON 
ROAD-UAKING.    Third  Ediiioo.    Cnwo  Em,  jt. 

NAPOLEON.     A  Selection  from  the  Letters  and  Despatches  "of 

U*  Flnt  Napclenn.  With  EipluMOfT  Nota  by  CapLiis  Ihi  Hon.  D.  Bihcuau. 
3  Toll.    Dtiay  Sra,  jfi  at. 

NECJCBH  (MADAMS^— 

THE  SALON  OF  MADAME  NECKER.      By  Vicomte 

d'Hausiohtillk.    TruuUtcd  by  R.  H.  TROLior*.    i  vob.    Cnwn  tn,  iSi. 

NBSBITT  {ALBXANDBS)— 

GLASS.     Illustrated.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

NsyiHSON  iHSNSY)- 

A  SKETCH  OF  HERDER  AND  HIS  TIMES.     With 

■  Portitit.    Dgmy  Eto,  m*. 

XSWTON(B.  TULLBY).  F.G.S.— 

THE  TYPICAL   PARTS  IN  THE   SKELETONS  OF 

A  CAT,  DUCK,  AND  CODFISH,  bring  a  CaulofBa  wllh  CompuUiva 
DocrlpiHa  mmafcd  in  ■  Tabukr  hna.    Dvaj  Std,  dod^  jt. 

NORMAK(C.  B.).  laU  of  lit  y>i»  Light  Iti/aiitij  and  Btngal  Slaf  Cttfl— 
TONKIN  j  OR,  ERANCE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.     With 

Mapf.    Dour  8to,  141. 

QUVER  (PROFESSOR).  F.R.S..  Sfc— 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL 

ORDERS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM,  PREPARED  FOR  THE 
SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON.  With 
log  Pbttt.    ObloDff  SvQ,  pUin,  161. ;  Golmni],  £t  (t. 

OXEHBAM^REV.  H.  H.-\- 

SHORT    STUDIES,    ETHICAL    AND     RELIGIOUS. 

DCDIT  gvO.       lU. 

SHORT  STUDIES  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY 

AND  BIOGRAPHY.    Da]rBn>,in. 

B  a 
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PBRXOT  {GEOSGBS)  and  CHIPIEZ  (CHARLBS\^ 

A  HISTORY   OF   ANCIENT    ART   IN   PHCENICIA 

AND  ITS  DEPeHDENCIES.  TnnaUtnl  (nua  Ihe  French  br'WALTn 
AKHSTRaHO,  B.A.  Oion.  Conuinlng  ^44  Illnitnlioni  in  ihe  text,  ■Dd  IS  Sheetl 
■sd  Calonrcd  PiUo.    ■  vuli.    Impcciil  Sto,  ta. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  CHALD/EA  AND  ASSYRIA. 

Tnnilitcd  by  Walter  Auistiio-ic,  B.A.  Omo.  Wiih  4J1  lUuitiuigii*.  9  voli. 
Imperu]  SvD,  4*L 

A  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT.    Trans, 

lued  rnn  the  Fieach  hj  W.  Auistroho.  With  ova  600  lUiutntku.  1  voh. 
ImperUl  avo,  4VS. 


PIASSETSKY  {P.}-        .  ■;, 

RUSSIAN     TRAVELLERS     IN  "  MONGOLIA    AND 

CHINA.    Twuliiled  by  OoKDOH.CuHMtNa.     With  1%  li 


PITT  TAYLOR  (PRANK)— 

THE  CANTERBURY  TALES.     Being  Selections  from 

■he  Tkiei  of  CEorruv   Craucu  ttndend  iolo  Modem  Engluh,  ni^  don 
Adhoence  to  the  Luigiuge  of  the  Poet.    With  FroDtupicce.    Crcwa  in^  6*. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE  AND 

WOODWORK  IN  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MlTSEUlf.  Willi  an 
Intraductuo,  ud  Illuunitfd  with  ddhhioiu  CoIohihI  Pbotognphi  ud  WBodcntt. 
RayllBTO,  half-morocco,  i(i  11.    - 

GOLD   AND  SILVER  SMITH'S  WORK.     WiH  nm»e- 

n».  Woodcuu.    Luge  crown  Bvo,  dotb,  H.  6d-       . 

ANCIENT     AND     MODERN     FURNITURE  '  AND 
WOODWORK.   WiaoDncnuWoadCBli.   Lux.  oan  Bni,  ciMli,  il  M. 


POrsfTBS  {s.  7.),  X.A.- 

TIN  LECTURES  ON  ART.    Third  Edition. 
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CHAPMAN  &•  HALL,  LIMITED.  ai 

PSABD  {U/tS.  CAMPBELL)— 

AUSTRAUAN  UFE :   Black  and  White.    With  lUustra- 

tiofL    Crown  fivo,  St, 

Z£R0.  a  Story  of  Monte  Carla  Crown  8vo,  js. 
AN  AUSTRALIAN  HEROINE.  Crown  Svo,  63. 
MOLOCH.    A  Story  of  Sacrifice,     down  Svo,  tis. 

FSINSBP{yAL),A.S.A.~ 

IMPERIAL  INDIA     CoBtsuning  DUmeious   lUustratiom 

udHapc    Sccasd  Edilioo.    Tttay  tm,  £t  n. 

PYTCHLEY  COOKERY  BOOK— 

the"  pytchley  book  of   refined  cookery  and 

BILLS  OP  FARE.    By  Majoi  L .    Lirga  aowD  Sto,  Si. 

RADICAL    PROGRAMME,    THE.      From   the    ForMghify 

Rreim,  ndth  kddiUsoi.    With  •  Frdim  bj  iba  Rioht  Hok.  J.  Chausblaih, 
M.P.    TUiMnih  HkhuuiiI.    Oown  Sto,  tt.  M. 

RAMSDBN  (LADY  GWENDOLEN)— 

A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.   lUuitrated   Containing  46  Illiutia- 

timu  Ann  OrisbiBl  Dnwlngi.  and  diijb«ioiu  aih«r  Illutnliiiiu.    V-ojii  Sto,  n>. 
REDGSAVB  (GILBEST)- 

OUTLINES  OF  HISTORIC  ORNAMENT.     Tranilat«d 

from  tba  Obbu.    Bdind  tr  GiuBtT  Ridguvi.    With  nuBccntt  lUoNndMi. 
Cnnra  Stb,4I. 

SEDGEA  VE  (GILBERT  if.)— 

MANUAL  OF  DESIGN,  compiled  from  the  Writings  and 

Aiidrtmni<RicHAapR»oc»AY^  RA  Wife  Woodcim.    Luns  itdwb  Its,  doth, 

BSDGRAVS  (RICHARD)- 

MANUAL  AND   CATECHISM  ON  COLOUR.     24010, 


SEDGXA  VM  (SAMUEL)- 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OP  THE  HIS- 
TORICAL COLLECTION  OP  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTINGS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  KENSINGTOK  irUSEUU.    Wtli  nomcniui  Chnau-UthocT^itii  ud 

-      l«llTO.j£l». 
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KENAN  {BRNEST)— 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  YOUTH.    TlansUted  from 

Iba  ori^LDil  FrcDch,  uu]  nrued  by  Madamk  Rikah,    &owb  Ito^  Si. 


BIANO  (JUAN  F.)— 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  SPAIN.  lUustrated.  L*rge 

crown  BrOf  cloth,  41. 


ROBINSON  {yAMES  F.  \- 

BRITISH  BEE  FARMING.    Ite  Profits  and  Pleasures. 

Laif«  cron  fim,  51- 


SQBINSON  13.  C.y- 

ITALIAN    SCULPTURE    OF    THE   MIDDLE   AGES 

AND  PERIOD  OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  ART.    WU  »  EngnTincL    Sorml 
StO,  doth,  71.  ed. 


SOBSON  {GBOBGEy- 

ELEMENTARY  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.     HIiis- 

mied  byiiDeilpiKiruiXnDuce  Lodge  (nd-OiiM.     ij  Kim.     Oblons  feliD, 


SOBSON  [aBV.  7.  H.).  M.A..  LL-M.— 

AN     ELEMENTARY     TREATISE     ON    ALGEBRA. 

Fat  BvD,  (a. 


SOCK{THB  VERVRBV-  CANON).  D.D.~ 

ON  TEXTILE  FABRICS.    A  Descriptive  and  lUustrated 

CaUlcgu  or  the  CoUcclioii  of  Chuich  Veivunu,  Dreuei,  SDk  StuEi,  HBcdtnratfc, 
■od  Tapotriu  is  the  South  Kamington  UoHiiia.  'Kayji  Bro,  halfacnceo, 
£t  III.  6d. 

TEXTILE  FABRICS.     With  numerons  Woodcuts.     Large 

CTomi  Sto,  dolh,  n.  M. 


D,i.,.db,  Google 


CHAPMAN  a-  BALL,  LIMITED. 


SQLAND  (ARTHUR)— 

FARMING  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT.    Edited 

by  WiLUAii  Ablbtt.    B  ioU.    luge  crown  Sro,  51.  *»di. 
DAJRY-FARMIKG,  MANACEHEMT  OF  COWS,  Ac 
POULTRY-KEEPING. 

TREE-PLANTING,   FOR  ORNAMENTATION  OR  PROFIT. 
STOCK-KEEPING  AND  CATTLE-REARING. 
DRAINAGE   OF  LAND,  IRRIGATION,  MANURES,  fit 
ROOT.GROWING,  HOPS,  Sc 
UANAOKMEKT  OF  GRASS  LANDS 
MARKET  GARDENING. 

RUSDBN{G.   W.)./»rmaityyianCUrkPfeuParliawiiMtiH  VietarU— 

A  HISTORY  OF  AUSTRALIA.    With  a  Coloured  Map. 
3  ToU,   Dony  Sro,  30*. 

A  HISTORY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND.  WithM«p«.  3V0I1. 

DtDySve,  sua. 


SCOTT  (A.  DE  C,  MAJOR-GENERAL,  lalt  Rtysl  EiiginHny~ 

LONDON  WATER :  a  Review  of  the  Present  Condition  and. 

SoticMtd  Impmireinpitt  oTtbc  Uemtpolium  WiMr  Supply.  Crows  Bts,  Hwod,  a. 
SCOTT-STEVENSON  [ifSS.)~ 

ON  SUMMER  SEAS.     Including  the  Mediterranean,  the 

X^cai,  [he  lonlu,  u>d  ihc  Eiulnc,  ud  a  ftrTtkcs  down  ilu  I>uiubE.    Witb  > 
Map.    Haay  Bvs,  iC*. 

OUR   HOME  IN   CYPRUS.    Wilh  a  Map  and  Illustra- 

tiga.    Thinl  Eilitipii.    Deoij  B>o,  mi. 

OUR   RIDE  THROUGH  ASIA  MINOR.     With  Map. 

Duoy  gvo,  lb. 
SHEPHERD  (MAJOR),  R.E.— 

PRAIRIE  EXPERIENCES   IN  HANDLING  CATTLE 

AND  SHEEP.    With  IDuuruiDiu  ami  Uap.    Demy  Svo,  loi.  ML 
SHIRREFF  (MlSSy- 

HOME     EDUCATION    IN    RELATION    TO    -THE 

KINDERGARTEN.     Two  LectOrtS.    Crown  Bvo,  u,  64 
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SIMMONDS  {T.  L.)— 

ANIMAL    PRODUCTS:    their   Preparation,  Commercial 

Uia.udViliw.    WKb  DtUBcroiu  lUoMniioB.    Lmsc  oown  In,  tl  td. 
SINNBTT  [A.  P.)— 

ESOTERIC   BUDDHISM.    Araiotated  and  enlarged  by 

Ifae  Anihor.    Fifth  Edicioa.  «*. 
KARMA     A  Novel.     New  Edition.  [/« iJkt  i-nsi. 

SINNETT  (MRS.)- 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THEOSOPHY.    Crown  8vo.  3s- 

SUART  [HA  WLEV)— 

HARD  LINES.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
FROM  POST  TO  FINISH.    Crown,  6s. 
TIE  AND  TRICK.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SMJTH  (MAyoS  X.  itURDOCK),  X.B.~. 

PERSIAN  ART.    Second  Edition,  with  additional  Illustra- 

ilooi.    Lut«  cnwo  Sn,  «. 
SNOAD  {MRS.  FSANXy- 

ECHOES  OF  LIFE.     Including  znd  Edition  (revised)  of 

"  Clin  Fe]pce'tDl*iTi''<UMl"A>  Lit*  IIMlt~    Ooas  Stci  <*. 
STORY (W.  W.\-- 

ROBA  DI  ROMA.    Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions  and 

Portnit    Cmni  Sto,  doth,  loc  td. 

CASTLE    ST.  ■  ANGELO.      With    Illustrations,      down 
st«,  Its.  «d. 

SUTCUPFR  lyOH/i)— 

THE    SCULPTOR  AND   ART   STUDENTS    GUIDE 

10  Iht  Pnpoillou  of  tb*  Hnain  Fora,  irilh  HaHonamti  b  fiu  ud  iiKhci  of 
FuU-Grown  nKuro  oT  Both  Scxa  uid  or  Vuicnu  Aga.  Br  Dr.  G.  SouMW, 
Hember  oT  tha  Aradsnin,  SKKkholn,  Drodeo,  Rome,  ftc  Ac  Tnaimtti  br 
J.  J.  WucHT.    Fl>t«  nprodand  \ij  j.  SurcLins.    OUoog  (oGo,  ju.  6d. 

TAINE  (H.  A.)— 

NOTES  ON  ENGLAND.     Translated,  with  Introduction, 

by  W.  Fusu  IUk.    Eighih  Editim.    WitktPwtnlL    Qtotm  IfO,  si. 
TANNER  {PROFESSOR),  F.C.S.— 

HOLT  CASTLE;  or,  Threefold  Interest  in  land.     Crown 

JACK'S    EDUCATION;     OR,    HOW    HE    LEARNT 
FARMING.   SwradZdirioL    Cnm,n,3i.i>L 
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CBAPMAN  &•  HALL,  UMtTED.  as 

TOPINARD  (DR.  PAUL)- 

ANTHROPOLOGY.    With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Paoi. 

BIOCA.    With  nnnwron  lUoitntioDi.    Idr|>  CRxm  Srs,  ^  ed. 
TQVEV  {UBUT.-COL,,  R.B.)— 

MARTIAL  LAW  AND  CUSTOM  OF  WAR.   Crown  8vo. 

(/•  Ihi  Pna. 
TRAILL  (H.  D.)— 

THE  NEW  LUCIAN.     Being  a  Series  of  Dialogues  of  the 

Dsd.    'Dtm.j  gro,  in, 
TROLLOPS  \ANTHONV\- 

AYALA'S  ANGEL.    Crown  8va     68. 

LIFE  OF  CICERO,     a  vols.    8vo.    £j.  4«. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  BARSETSHIRE.    A  Uniform 

Editioni  [n  B  toIs.i  Ivec  CTi>wn  Bvo,  hAndsomely  pilDC«d,  eacli  toJ/  *-*w**«i«iftj 

THE    WAKDEN  ud  BAR-    I  THE   SHALL  HOUSE  AT 
CHESTERT0WERS.3*(>b.  ALLINGTON,    .roll. 

DR.  THORNE.  LAST    CHRONICLE    OF  ' 
PRAMLEY  PARSOMAGB.      I  BASSET.    ■  toIs. 

UNIVBRSAl^ 

UNIVERSAL   CATALOGUE    OF   BOOKS   ON   ART. 

Cospilcd  fsr  ihs  nic  of  the  Naiioiul  An  Libniy,  ukd  tbc  Sclnsli  of  An  la  lbs 
Unlt*il  Kingdoa.    tn  ■  nla.    Cnwn  410,  lulf-raoracco,  £.t  n. 

Supplemental  Volume  to  Ditto.     Crown  Svo,  8s.  nett 
VBRON  [BUGBNEy- 

jESTHETICS.    Translated  by  W.  H.  Armstrong.    Large 

crBwn  Sn,  r*.  id. 

WALB  (REV.  HBNR  Y  JOHN),  ii,A.~ 

MY  GRANDFATHER'S  POCKET  BOOK,  from  1701  to 

.  179&    Anlhoi  or  "Sword  ■odSwpflc*."    D«irST«,iM. 

WBSTWOOD  (y.  0.\  M.A.,  F.LS.,  &*.— 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FICTILE  IVORIES  IN  THE 

SOtlTH  KEMSINGTOH   UUSSUH.    WiA  an  Acobbu  of  iho  CoDdsBUl 
CoUtctiou  of  C1m»hoiJ  and  U*diiml  Imui.    Kojal  In,  bitf-iiianieoa,  £i  41. 
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•6  BOOKS  PVBUSBED  BY 

WHIST  HANDBOOKS.     By  Aqttarids— 

THE  HANDS  AT  WHIST,     airao,  clotk  gilt,  is. 
EASY  WHIST.     3amo,  doth  gilt,  is. 
ADVANCED  WHIST.     3amo,  cloth  gilt,  is. 

WHITE  {WALTER)— 

A  MONTH  IN  YORKSHIRE.     Post  8m     Wth  z  Map. 

Fifth  Edltioi.    4a. 

A  LONDONER'S  WALK  TO  THE  LAND'S  END,  AND 

ATRIFTOTHBSCILLYISLES.  Port  gro.  With4H^iL  lliird EiGlioa.  41- 
WICKBN  iff.  P.)— 

TIJE  KINGSWOOD  COOKERY  BOOK.    Crown  Svo,  2s. 
WILL-O'-THE-WISPS,    THE.     Translated  from  the  German 

of  Unn  Piliam  b*  Ckauotti  J.  Huit.     With  IllutntioBi.    Cram  Sn, 


WORNUii{R.  N.}— 

ANALYSIS    OF   ORNAMENT:    THE    CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF  STYLES.    WiLh  inur  tUulnlioiu.    NLntli  Bttkioo.     Roral  tn. 


WOXSAAB  (7.  7.  A.)— 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS   OF   DENMARK,  FROM   THE 

EARLIEST  TIUES  TO  THE   DANISH  COKQUEST  OF  ENGLAND. 
Wlib  Hup*  and  lUutntioai.    Crown  Std,  jt.  td. 

YBO  (DS.  y.  BURNEY)— 

CLIMATE  AND    HEALTH   RESORTS.     New  Ediiion. 

Crown  in,  lo*.  td. 
VOUNGB(C.D.}~ 

PARALLEL   LIVES   OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

HEROES.    KevEditioa.  .mo,  ctMh,  41.  6iL 
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CHAPMAN  *•  HALL,  UMITED.  •; 

SOUTH  KENSIHGTOH  MUSEDM 
DESCRIPTIVE  AHD  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES. 

RtyaiStf,  Mf-hund. 


DYCE'S  COLLECTION  OF  PAINTINGS,  ENGILAVINGS, 


GLASS  VESSELS.     By  A.  NasBirr.     i8s. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  SMITH'S  WORK,    By  J.  G.  Pollen. 

IVORIES,  ANCIENT  AND  MEDI.«VAL.    By  W.  Maskell. 

IVORIES,  FICTILK     By  J.  O.  Westwood.    £i  4s. 

MAIOLICA,    HISPANO-MORESCO,    PERSIAN,    DAMAS- 
CUS and  rhodian  wares.  BtCD.  K.  FOKTMUU.  £t. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.    By  C.  Engel.    12s. 

SCULPTURE,  ITALIAN  SCULPTURI 

AGES.    ByJ.  C.  RoBiKBOK,    Cloth,  tb.  6d. 

SWISS  COINS.    By  R.  S.  Poole.    £t  109. 
TEXTILE  FABRICS.    By  Rev.  D.  Rock.    £1  iis.  6A 
WATER-COLOUR  PAINTING.     By  S.  Redgrave,    ^i  :s. 
UNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  ON  ART.     a  vob. 

Smill4io,,£i  iLach. 

UNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  OP  BOOKS  ON  ART.Suppk- 
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sS  BOOXS  PVBUSHBD  B  Y 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  SCIENCE  AND  ART 
HANDBOOKS. 

Handsomely    printed    (n   large   cro-wn    8vo. 
PuhluhedferPa  Cemmitttt af  tkt  Ceimdltn  EJuiaiieit. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  DENMARK.     From  the  Earliest 

TiiiwtQthjDmaliCotHiBMtcf  EntlMtJi     B;  J.  J.  A.  Womaai^  Hbb.  F.S.A., 
ftc  ftc     Wltk  IIliiMiUiou.   J).  6d. 


TAPESTRY.  By  Altrkd  Champkaux.  With  Illnstntioiu.  an  6d. 
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CHAPMAt!  &•  HALL,  LIMITED. 


SOUTH  KEHSIHGTOH  UUSBOH -GCIEHCB  &  ART  IIAtn)BOORS~C»*i'iu«<<. 


Historical     Sketches.      With    Illus- 


MAIOLICA.    By  C.  Drurt  E.  Fortkuk,  F.S.A.     With  lUus- 
THE   CHEMISTRY   OF   FOODS.     With  Microscopic  lUus- 

imifi      Br  Iahu  Bsu,  Pnndpaloftbe  SOBBHi  HoiHC  LabBntonr. 

Put  1.— Tii,  &>««,  C«»,  Sonr,  ftc    Lufa  amni  Sn,  n.  6d. 

FMtiL— llUk.Bauc[,  Cmlh^npuvdSUn^Jte.    Lus<  oewd  lio,  jl 


MANUAL    OF    DESIGN,    compiled  from  the  Writings  and 

AjUnau  of  Rkhakb  Ruwrati,  R.A.    Br  Gilbdt  R.  RaDQBAn.    With 


PERSIAN  ART.    By  Major  R.Ut7RD0CK  Smith,  R.R  Second 

Ediliso,  witb  idditloMl  niMmiicBh    I^rge  ccowii'»n>,  «■ 
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CARLYLE'S  (THOMAS)  WORKS. 


THE    ASHBURTON     EDITION. 

I  ntlr^  Haw  BdiOon  of  Uu  ITiltiiig*  of  Xr.  OAKLTLI,  to  be  eclated 
Ix  SarwitMirToIiimM,  d«^  8to,  U  aow  pobliiUng.  Far  ?utianlkra 
■atpagaS. 

CHEAP    AND    UNIFORM    EmTIOW. 
In  33  voU^  Crrnn  Sue,  ctalA,  £3  jt, 
THE  TRENCH  REVOLUTION  s 

A  Hinoij.    1  tob.,  IS. 

OUVER    CROMWELL'S     LET- 
TERS  AND  SPEECHES,  with  Ehici- 

3voii.,g^  TRANSLATIONS    FROM    THE 

GERMAN  OF  «US«US,  TIECK, 
AND  RICHTER.    iToL.eL 


HISTORY  OF  FRIED  RICH  THE 
SECOND,  aOti  Fndtrick  tlH  Gnu. 


LIBHABT    EDITION    COMPLETE. 

Handaomely    printed    In    84    vola.,    demy    8vo,    olotb,    £1B    8*. 


SARTOR    RESARTUS.     With  a  Portrait,  7s.  fid. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.     A  History.    3  vols.,  each  9s. 

LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  SCHILLER  AND  EXAMINATION 

OFBISWORKS.    Widi  SnpfilBBmt  of  iBfi.    Ponnit  ud  Fluc)^  |l 

CRITICALAND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.   WithPOTtraiL 


PAST  AND  PRESENT.    9s. 
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CHAPMAN  ^  HALL,  LIMITED. 


CARLYLE'S  (THOMAS)  WORKS.— LiBRARVEDmON—Co«fi«j//at 
OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.   With 

Pgnnits.    J  Tub.,  c«li  91. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.    9s. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING.    With  Portrait,  93. 

HISTORY    OF    FREDERICK    THE    SECOND.     10  toIs., 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN.    3  vols.,  each  9s. 

EARLY  KINGS  OF  NORWAY;   ESSAY  ON   THE   por- 
traits OF  JOHN  KNOX;   AND  GENKRAL  INDEX.      mthFonnit 


PEOPLE'S    EDITION. 

lu  jy  vtU;  imaB  CTvam  Svs.     Pritt  as.  uuk  vel.,  ieunJin  clelh  ;  or  in  ttUef 

J7  wU.  in  /y,  clalhgiilffor  £3  141. 


SARTOR  RESARTUS. 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  3  Tola. 
LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS. 
LIFE  OF  SCHILLER. 
FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 
WILHELM  MEISTER.    3  toU. 


THE  EARLY  KINGS  OF  NOR. 

WAY;  BHaTMilicPaRnitisfKBH; 

UKlCeottilliidu. 


SIXPENNY    KDITIOH. 

SARTOR   RESARTUS.     Eightieth  Thonsand. 

HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSBtP. 

ESSAYS:  Bcbns,  Johnson,  Scott,  The  Diamond  Nkcrlace, 
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DICKENS'S   (CHARLES)   WORKS. 

ORIGINAL    EDITIONS. 
In  dtmv  8v». 


THE    PICKWICK  PAPERS..  With  Forty-three  Illustrations 

bjr  Scrmour  «ad  Phic    Cloih,  £\  »■ 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.    With  Forty  lUustratioos  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  jCi  ». 


With  Fortr  Illustrations  by  Phis. 
With  Forty  lUustiations  by  Phii. 
BLEAK  HOUSE,  ^^th  Forty  lUustrations  by  Phiz.  Ooth, 
LITTLE  DORRIT.    With  Forty  lUustrations  1^  Phu.     Ooth, 

£i  11. 


CHRISTMAS    BOOKS :    Containing— The  Christmas   Carol ; 

The  Cricket  on  ihc  Honh  ;  Tbe  Oraaa ;  Tbs  Biidc  of  Life ;  T)ie  KiuutHl  Howe. 
With  ill  [hcuigiuil  lUuiInlieiu.    Clolli,  in. 


*,*  TJU  rtmamdtr  tfDUhtmfi  Wtri*  *urv  mdor^iMttlyfrimltd  im  dtmf  Aw; 
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CHAPMAN  &•  HALL,  LIMITED. 


DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS. 


LIBRART    KDITION. 


inftst  8vf.     With  Ot  Origmat  lUustraOani,  sovals.,  dath,  £ta. 


HCKWICK  PAPKHS 43  lUus 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY        39 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT      40 

OLD  CURIOSmr  shop  &  reprinted  pieces  36 

BARNABY  RUDGEand  HARD  TIMES    36 

BLEAK  HOUSE 40 

Lim-E  DORRIT        40 

DOMBEY  AND  SON 38 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD         38 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND       40 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ"         39 

OLIVER  TWIST  04 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 17 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 16 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS      B 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  ft  AMERICAN  NOTES   8 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER 8 

CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND         S 

EDWIN  DROOD  aod  MISCELLANIES la 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES  from  "  Homebold  Wordi,"  «c.  14 

I  vol  in.  6d. 


3  vols.     16    I 


WitblUutruioDi. 


A  NEW   EDITION   OP   ABOVE,   WITH     THB  ORIGINAL   ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS,   IN    CROWN    tTB,    30    VOLS.    IN    SBT5    ONLY. 
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DICKENS'S   (CHARLES)  WORKS. 

THE  "CHARLES  DICKENS"  EDTTXON. 

In  CrawH  Sva.     In  31  volt.,  cla<h,  mti  Uiuilrvtifm,  £3  /6r. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS  8 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWrr 8 

DOMBEV  AND  SON  B 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY S 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD 8 

BLEAK  HOUSE        8 

LITTLE  DORRIT 8 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND 8 

BARNABY  RUDGE 8 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP S 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  4 

EDWIN  DROOD  »nd  OTHER  STORIES      8 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  from  ■■  Household  Word*  "  ...  8 

SKETCHES  BV  "BOZ" 8 

AMERICAN  NOTESand  REPRINTED  PIECES     ...  8 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS         8 

OLIVER  TWIST      3 

GREIAT  EXPECTATIONS fi 

TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 8 

HARD  TIMES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY        ...  8 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER        4 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.  Niunerou*  niiittruioat. 
THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS™        ...        „,        „i 
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CHAPMAN  *•  HALL,  LIMITED. 


DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS. 

THE     ILLUSTRATED     LIBRARY     EDITION. 

CamfUU  in  30  Valamts.    Dtmy  Svo,  101.  lach  :  er  at,  £1;. 

Itiis  Edition  is  printed  an  a  finer  paper  and  in  a.  larger  Ijpe  than  has  bBED 
employed  in  any  previous  edition.  The  type  has  been  cast  espedally  for  it,  and 
the  page  is  of  a  ^ze  to  admit  ai  the  ialiiiduclion  o(  all  the  original  illustrations. 
■  No  such  attractive  issue  has  been  made  or  the  writings  ol  Mr.  Dickens,  vhich, 
'  various  as  have  been  the  forms  oF  publication  adapted  to  the  demands  of  an  ever 
widely^ncreaung  popularity,  have  never  yet  been  worthily  presented  in  a  really 
handsome  library  farm. 

The  collection  comprises  all  Ihe  minor  writings  il  was  Mr.  Kckena's  wish  to 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."    V^lh  40  lUustrations  by  George  Craiksbaiik. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS.    3  vols.    With  4a  Illustrations  by  Hiis. 

OLIVER  TWIST.    With  34  lilustiAtioDS  by  Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.    3  vols.    With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES.    3  voll    With  Illus- 

IiBtions  by  Callennole,  &c. 
BARNABY    RUDGE   and   HARD   TII.IES.     a  vohi.    With   lUustrations  by 

Caltermole,  &c. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     3  vols.     With  40  lUuitralions  by  Phiz. 
AMERICAN    NOTES   and    PICTURES   FROM   ITALY,     i   n>L    With   S 

Illuslrations. 
DOMBEY  AND  SON.    3  vols.    With  40  Illuslrations  by  Phiz. 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD.    3  vols.    With  40  lUuslralions  by  Pbii. 
BLEAK  HOUSE.    3  vols.    With  40  lUustrations  by  Phii. 
LITTLE  DORRIT.    a  vols.    With  40  lUustrations  by  Phiz. 
A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.    With  16  Illuslrations  by  Phiz. 
THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER.  With  8  lUustrations  1^  Marcus  Stooe. 
GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.    With  S  lUustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,    avals.    With  40  lUustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 
CHRISTMAS    BOOKS.     With   17  lUuslralions  by  Sir  Edwin  Uodseer,  R.A, 

MacUie.  R.A,  &c.  &c. 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 
CHRISTMAS   STORIES.     (From   "Household  Words'-'  and  "AU  the  Year 

Round.")    Wlh  14  lUuslralions. 
EDWIN  DROOD  AND  OTHER  STORIES.    With  la  lUustiatiom  by  S,  I. 
Pildes.  ' 
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J5  SOOJrS  PUBLISHED  BY 

DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS. 

THE    POPULAR  LIBRARY   EDITION 

OP  THE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES    DICKENS, 

In  30  Vt^. ,  largt  crtmm  ive,  friet  £6 ;  tifaratt  Veil.  4/.  taei, 

Aa  Edition  piinted  on  good  paper,  containing  lUoECrations  selected  £ram 
the  Household  Edidott,  on  Plate  Paper.  Each  Voltime  b»  abont  450  pae^ 
■nd  16  full-page  lUnstrations. 

SKETCHES   BY   "BOZ." 

PICKWICK.     2  Toll. 

OLIVER  TWIST. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     2  vol*. 

MARTIN   CHUZZLEWIT.      a  vols. 

DOMBEY  AND   SON.      3  toIs. 

DAVID    COPPERFIELO.    2  vols. 

CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 

OUR    MUTUAL   FRIEND,     a  vols. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.      2to1& 

LITTLE  IWRRIT.     a»ol». 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES.     3  -mAs. 

BARNABY  RUDGK     a  vols. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

GREAT    EXPECTATIONS. 

TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES. 

CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

EDWIN   DROOD  AND  MISCELLANIES. 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  and  AMERICAN  NOTES. 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS. 

HOUSEHOLD     EDITION. 

Cuttfidt  in  M  V^umtt.    Crmm  4J»,  .;A>iA,  £4  &>-  6a. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  with  59  lUiulralioiu,  dolh,  5s. 

DAVID  COPPERFIBLD,  with  60  Ilhutntloiis  and  a  Portrait,  dolh,  51. 

BLEAK  HOUSE,  with  61  Illustmioiu,  doth,  51. 

LITTLE  DORRIT,  with  58  Illustntlont,  doth,  51. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS,  wilb  56  lUusIratioiis,  dotb.  51. 

OUR  UUTUAL  FRIEND,  with  58  lUustntioiu,  doth,  5^ 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  wllh  59  lUiutntioiu,  doth,  51. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON,  with  61  lUustraaoas,  doth,  59. 

EDWIN  DROOD  ;  REPRINTED  PIECES  ;  and  other  Storiel,  with  30  llluttra< 
tiona,  doth,  51. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DICKBNSl   BvJohn  Fobsteh.  WiLb4oIUiiitiatioiu.  Clotb,  51. 

BARNABY  RUDOE,  with  46  lUiutrations,  doth,  4s. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  with  3a  lUiutiBtioni,  dolh,  41. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  with  33  lUusnatiou,  doth,  4s. 

OLIVER  TWIST,  with  aB  nlustratioiis,  dotb,  33. 

GR£AT  EXPECTATIONS,  with  a6  UIostrBlioiu,  doth,  31. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ,"  with  36  IlliuUiitioiu,  doth,  3s. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER,  with  aS  lUiutiationi,  clotb,  31, 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  with  aS  lUustrationi,  doth,  3s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  with  15  lUuitntions,  doth,  39. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY,  with  18  U 

doth,  31. 
A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  with  35  Illuitratioiu,  cloth,  3*, 
HARD  TIMES,  with  ao  mutUatlou,  doth,  as.  6d. 
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3S  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS. 

MR.    DICKENS'S    READINGS. 

Fcap.  Svir,  tetooL 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL  IN   PROSH.   I   STORY  OF  LITTLE  DOMBEV.    i». 

IS.  POPR    TRAVELLER,   BOOTS  AT 

CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH,  is.  THE   HOLLY-TREE   INN,  ukI 

CHIMES :  A  GOBLIN  STORY,    is.  |         MRS.  GAMP.    is. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  with  the  Original  Coloured  Plates, 
bdng  a  teprinl  of  the  Original  Edition.    Small  Sto,  red  doth,  gOl  edccs.  5^ 


TJU  ChMapitt  and  Haiuiiest  Edition  of 

THE    WORKS    OF    CHARLES    DICKENS. 

The  Pockel- Volume  Edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  Works. 
/m  30  Veil,  imallfcaf.  ^vb,£2  5s. 


Jftvi  and  Cluaf  liim  ^ 

THE  WORKS    OF    CHARLES    DICKENS. 

In  pocket  volumes. 
?ICKWICK  PAPERS,  wiih  S  lUuMntimu,  cloth,  u. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBV,  wiih  B  Illottntioni,  dotb,  A 
OLIVER  TWIST,  wiih  S  Illiulialians,  dotfa,  is. 
SKETCHES   BY  "BOZ,"  mlh  8  ItliuniJons,  cloth,  ii. 
OLD  CintlOSITY  SHOP,  mlh  8  IllnUnitions,  cloth,  a. 
BARNABY  RUDGE,  wllh  16  lUustrUioni,  cloth,  a. 

AMKRICAN  MOTES  AND  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY,  with  B  IIliutmlloruL,  cloth,  it.6d. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  wiih  S  lUuliatiotu,  diKh,  11.  6d. 
MARTIN  CUUZZLEWIT,  *ilh  S  lihutnliani,  cloth,  u. 

SIXPENHT    REPRINTS. 

READINGS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

As  selected  and  read  I>7  himself  uid  dov  pablished  for  the  £rsl  time.  lUuslrated. 

(11.) 

A   CHRISTMAS   CAROL   and  THE   HAUNTED   MAN. 

Bj  Charles  Dickens.    lUositaied. 

(in.) 

THE  CHIMES  I  A   Goblin   Story,  and  THE   CRICKET    ON 

THE   HEARTH,     llluslraled. 

av.) 

THE   BATTLE    OF     LIFE;    A   Lovi    Story,    HUNTED    DOWN, 

AND   A  HOLIDAY   ROMANCE.      Illustrated. 

The  Uat  TtiTK  Volume*  u  Chriitmu  Worki. 

Ib  Oub  VoIbom,  red  dotb,  ».  AL 
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List  of  Books,  Drawing  Examples.  Diagrams,  Models, 
instruments,  etc., 

THOSE  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SCIENCE 
AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  AJtT  AMD  SCIENCE  CLASSES. 


CATALOGUE  OF  MODERN  WORKS  ON  SCIENCE 

AND  TECHNOLOGY.    Sro,  h««I,  ii. 

BBJVSON  {W.)— 

PRINCIPLES    OF    THE    SCIENCE    OF    COLOUR. 

5null4ta,  t^ 

MANUAL  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COLOUR.   Coloured 


BSADLBY  {THOMAS).  0/ Uu  Sayal  Mililtny  Aead4my,  Weebeith— 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING.   In  Two 

F*iB,iriLh  foPUtei.    Oblong  folui,  half-boand.  evJi  put  i6i. 
Selectioni  (from  ths  mbgre)  at  10  PUle^  Car  the  uie  of  ihs  Rort]  MOitwy 
AcademT,  Woolwich.  '  Oblong  folio,  hAlf-baund,  169. 

BUSCHBTT— 

LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE.  With  lUustrations.  Post  8vo,  7s. 
PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.    Post  8vo,  59. 
DEFINITIONS  OF  GEOMETRY.   Third  Edition.   24^0, 

CARROLL  (JOH/fy- 
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40  BOOKS  PVBUSHED  BY 

CU8LBY(W.  a.\— 

A   SYSTEM    OF    ELEMENTARY    DRAWING. 

lUmtratioiii  ud  Enunpla.    Inpaial  ^^a,  wwcd,  ji.  6d. 

DAVISON  [SUJS  A.)-~ 

DRAWING    FOR    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

Ira,  jb 

MODEL  DRAWING,     lamo,  jb. 


DRLAMOTTB  (P.  H.)— 

PROGRESSIVE  DRAWING-BOOK  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

imo,  3>.  6d. 

DYCB— 

DRAWING-BOOK  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL 

OF  DESIGN  :  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  or  ORNAHBNT.    sbPUIb. 
SpuU  Tolio.  Kved,  sl  :  mooDEed,  i3i, 

INTRODUCTION  TO  DITTO.     Fop.  Svo,  6d. 

FOST£S  iysSE}— 

DRAWING-BOOKS  i 

Fony-<iii  Numbai,  u  ^  «acb. 

DRAWING-CARDS : 

Fivdumd  Dnwmg :  Pint  Gndi,  Sui  I.,  IL,  111.,  u.  t^ 

Seceod  Gnule.  Set  L,  bl 

MStfSLOW  {PSOFBSSOB)— 

ILLUSTRATIONS    TO    BE    EMPLOYED    IN    THE 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  OK  BOTANY.     PoM  Sm,  wnd,  Cd. 

JACOBSTHAL  (E.)- 

GRAMMATIK  DER  ORNAMENTE,  in  7  Parts  of  20 

Plus  cuIl   UDmouBtcd,  £3  131.  U. ;   DKWDlcd  od  cudboud,  jCii  4^    Tlia 
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y a  WITT— 

HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE.   iSmo, 


UNDLBY  {JOHN)— 

SYMMETRY    OF    VEGETATION :    Principles    to    be 


UARSNALl^ 

HUMAN  BODY.    Text  and  Plates  reduced  from  the  large 


NEWTON  {B.  TULLEY),  P.G.S.— 

THE  TYPICAL  PARTS  IN  THE  SKELETONS  OF  A 

CAT,  DUCK,   AND  CODFISH,  beliic  ■  Ciuloguc  witb  Compuuin  Da- 
KfipllMit  nimiltd  in  ■  Tibolar  Fonn.    Demy  8td,  jl 

QUVER  (PROFESSOR)— 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

uoPkiaa.    OUonitvo.    PUin,  iGt.;  colcnnd,  jCi6t. 
POYNTER  {E.  y.].  R-'t-.  ("-^i  '""Ur  Ot  tmftrimlmJtnct  of— 

THE  SOUTH   KENSINGTON   DRAWING  SERIES. 

FREEHAND— ELEMENTARY  ORNAMENT:  t-ootuSd.,  cards, 
'  9(i  ocb. 

FREEHAND— FIRST  GRADE  :  book*  64,  cards  is.  each. 

FREEHAND— SECOND  GRADE :  books  ts.,  card*  m.  6d.  each. 

FREEHAND— PLANTS  FROM  NATURE;  books  6d.,  caids, 

FREEHAND— HUMAN  FIGURE,  ELEMENTARY:  boaki6d. 
FREEHAND— HUMAN    FIGURE,    ADVANCED :   book*  as. 

e««h. 
FREEHAND  — FIGURES    FROM    THE    CARTOONS    OF 

RAPHAEL !  ftrai  booki,  as.  each. 
FREEHAND— ELEMENTARY  PERSPECTIVE  DRAWING, 

By  S.  J.   Caktlidge,    F.R.Hiit.S.      Booki  is.  each;    or  one 

volame,  doth,  59. 
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REDGRAVE— 

MANUAL  AND   CATECHISM    ON   COLOUR.  '  Fifth 


ROBSON  {GBORGB}— 

ELEMENTARY  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.  Oblong 


WALUS  {GEORGE)— 

DRAWING-BOOK.    Oblong,  sewed,  3s.  6d;  mounted,  Ss. 

WORNVM  is.  /if.y- 

THE    CHARACTERISTICS   OF    STYLES:    An  Intro- 

dudioiiiathaSiadrottlie  Kiuorr  of  Omanicnul  An.     Royal  Btd,  8*. 

ELEMENTARY   DRAWING    COPY-BOOKS,  for  the  Use  of 

Chndnn  from  tour  yean  old  and  upwardH,  m  Scluwli  tod  FAJuiliu.    ComptLed  by 
K  SmdvDt  ccfti£cat«i]  by  the  Sdence  uid  Art  DeputioaiL  u  ui  Art  Teacher^ 

Book    I.    LetMn,  M.  [    Book  IV.    Objecti,  Sd. 

„     )I,    Ditto.  Bd.  „      V.    Lam.  Sd. 

,.  III.    C«oinetricat  mnd  Onsuncntal    I       ,.     VT.     Birda,  AnipuJ*,  Ac,  Sd, 

Fonnt,  ed  I       „  VII.    Luvu,  Hoinn,  ud  Spnyi,  Sd. 

%■  Or  in  Sett  of  Seven  Booki,  41.  6d. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  DECORATIVE  ART.    Folio,  sewed,  is. 
DIAGRAM   OF  THE  COLOURS   OF  THE  SPECTRUM. 

*ldt  EipUaUDTy  Lctterpreu,  on  roller,  loA.  fid, 

COPIES   FOR   OUTLINE   DRAWING: 

LARGE    FREEHAND    EXAMPLES    FOR   CLASS   TEACHING.      Specially 
pnpucd  noder  the  aulhocity  of  Ihi  Science  ukd  Ait  DepnitnieDI.    Six  Staeeu. 

DVCE'S  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT,  so  Selected  Huei, 

mounted  beck  end  Imit,  iBb.  ;  DnmouDtcd,  Hwed,  ^ 
WEITBRICMrs    OUTLINES    OF    ORNAMENT,    tepmduoed    by    Heimu. 

II  Plmtei,  meniiled  biKk  ud  front,  Ss.  id. ;  gmnouDted,  n. 
HORGHEN'S  OUTLINES  OF  THE  HUMAN  FIGURE,  npFoduced  by  Henuo, 

■0  Places,  mounted  beck  end  front,  15B.  i  uoDuuDied,  31.  ^d. 
TARSIA,  Iiom  Gmoei,  Fou  Pluei,  meiinted,  jl  Sd.,  nnmouiiteil,  Td. 
ALBBRTOLLI'S  FOLIAGE,  Four  Plela^  mounted,  yL.  fid. ;  wmoBiited,  jd. 
OUTLINE  OF  TRAJAN  FRIEZE,  mouDUcI,  «. 
WALLIS'S  DRAWING-BOOK,  mouDIed,  it.,  unmDuiIed,  31.  M. 

ouBted.    jt    «d.; 
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COPIES  FOR  SHADED   DRAWING: 

COURSE  OF  DESIGN.    Br  Cm.  Bakquk  <F«idi},  »  Sheets,  it  9s. 
ARCHITECTURAL  STUDIES.    Br  J.  B.  Tupoh.    ii>PUtH,j£^ 
MECHANICAL  STUDIES.    By  J.  B.  TniKW.    ij>.perdono. 
FOLIATED  SCROLL  FROM  THE  VATICAN,  uomomiled,  jd.;  msuflted,  is.  ; 
TWELVE  HEADS  BHec  Holbdn,  lElecled  from  bit.Dnwing)  in  Her  Mijst 

Collection  At  WindAor.    Reproduced  m  AucoCrT".    Half  imper I'd.  L\  16s. 
LESSONS  IN  SEPIA,  gt.  pn  doHo. 


COLOURED   EXAMPLES: 


A  SMALL  DIAGRAM  OF  COLOUR,  noanied.  is.  fd. ;  unnounnd,  jd. 
COTMANS  PENCIL  LANDSCAPES  (set  of  A  mounud,  .}». 

SEPIA  DRAWINGS  <>et  of  sX  mounted,  jfi. 
ALLONGE'S  LANDSCAPES  IN  CHARCOAL  (Six),  at  4s.  euh,  or  the  tel  £1  4>. 

SOLID   MODELS,  &c  : 


id  model!,  &C.,  ^i  iSs. 


'One  Win  Quadm^ie,  with  1 
•olid  cube.  One  Slieieli 
OaeHexagooft]  Priam. 

Slieleton  Cube  in  wood,  -p.  fn. 

iS-iscb  Skeleton  Cube  in  ww 


Three  seleclcd  Vuei  in  Earthenwue,  tSi. 
Inperial  Deal  Frarnes,  gUzed,  without  &unk  ri 
•DiYiduD'i  Smaller  Solid  Models,  in  Box,  jCi,  < 
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SOLID  MODELS,  kc—Contimted. 

'DSTidHi'i  Adnncad  DnwioK  Moddi,  jfji.— TIh  Ulowins  h  ■  brief  iluuilNJiiB 
oftb*  Meddt:— Aa  Obeikli— ooBfiOKd  of  ■  OcCweo)  Sl*h>,  (6  ud  ao  ndta 
team,  (ad  mcb  j  mcb«»  hifh;  i  Cube,  »  mdMi  edf*;  i  MsoeUA  (fcivm( 
the  bodr  oT  the  obdiik)  3  feet  liiih  ;  i  Pynunid,  6  incho  buK ;  lb*  coBphM 
otj«c«  {•  thai  Hair  s  i«t  liiih,  A  Uukct  Cnw— cominKd  of  j  Stata,  si,  iS, 
mud  Hiiicbaainia,iiiidaiich3  incbahich;  i  Upnghc,  3  feet  hi(h ;  aOiiaAiM^ 
u»l*d  br  BoniH  and  tnun  jwO ;  complete  belihi,  3  («t  »  ischet  A  Stq>- 
Liddcr,  ij  iocbei  hi^b,  A  KlKbui  Table,  n}i  incbei  hifh.  A  Chur  to  eom- 
apond.  A  Four-lefged  Stool,  with  pniactiag  tap  aad  asai  rwla,  bciibl  i*  incliaa. 
A  Tub,  wiUi  ^*~^'**  and  projecting  boope,  and  tbe  diTiuona  between  the  atavei 
pUinlr  mailted.  A  imog  TnatLe,  iB  iadiea  bigb.-  A  HoLLo*  CyUadtTt  g  lodea 
ID  dlimWer,  and  i>  iscfaei  loDC,  rinded  lenctbanK.  A  Hollow  Spba^  g  iacbta 
to  diamatcTt  divided  into  aemi-aphena,  one  of  whidi  ti  af^a  divided  idto  <iaaTteii ; 
the  aemi-iphen,  wbao  placed  on  tbe  cytiodcr^  fivu  the  fbnn  and  peincipka  of 
tba^Dg  a  dome,  whilat  one  of  tha  qnanen  pbuxd  on  baif  Ibe  cyliader  fisma  a 

'Davidaon'*  Appantu  for  Tiachiiii  Pracdcal  GeometiT  (ei  inadBti),  ^£5. 

of  Onboctaphie  Pnjactiga  ai 

HiUcr'a  Oan  Draiiiac  Hadela.— Tbeie  Msdela  are  patliiailarl;  adapted  foe  "— ■fc'-c 
large  cUaas ;  tbe  itaad  ia  verr  tnag,  and  Ibc  anivcisal  Junt  will  hold  ihe 
Model!  in  any  poiitioo.  WbiJ  lUiJiU :  Square  Pntm,  II  incbei  dde,  18  inAcB 
high:  Hexagonal  Frido,  14  inchci  aide,  iB  india  high;  Cube,  14  incbei  »dll 
C^iddtr,  13  iochea  diameter,  16  incbaa  high  ;  Heragon  Pyramid,  14  IBCba 
diameter,  aiU  iochea  ode )  Square  Pyiamid,  14  incbei  lide,  «}j  ivdiea  lidc ; 
Cone,  IJ  indiea  diameter,  aaH  iochea  aide ;  Skeleton  Cube,  ig  inchea  adid  wood 
1^  md  aqoaft;  latenectiog  Ctrdea,  ig  iochei  aolid  wood  ajf  by  1%  incbea. 
Win  Mtiltli :  Tiiangnlar  Priam,  17  inchea  ude,  11  iocbea  high  ;  Sqw*  Priin, 
14  incbei  dde,  ao  inches  high ;  Heaagooal  Prifm,  ifi  idchea  diamits,  ai  indn 
high ;  Cylinder,  14  incbea  diameler,  ai  inchaa  high ;  Heaagon  PiFiamid,  lA  mdxi 
diameter,  34  inchci  high  ;  Square  Pyramid,  if  inchea  tide,  14  iaches  hi^  i  Cum, 
17  inchea  tide,  14  incha  high;  Skeleton  Cube,  if  iochea  tide:  Intanectiag  Ciidei, 
igincheailde;  PlainCtrcle,igincbei(ide;  PlunSquwe.igiadMiiMe.  TaU^ 
a7  incbea  by  iiH  incheL    Stand.    Tbe  act  complete,  j£i4  13L 

Vnkwille  Set  Sqnaie,  ji. 

Llute  Compuaea,  witb  cbalk-bolder.  ja. 
*SMf,  two  aet  acpiaitf  and  T  eqaarei.ja. 
'Paikel'l  Caw  or  Iniliument*,  (x 

pen  and  scale,  161. 
6JnGh  Compaaaea,  with  abifdng  pen  and  point,  4a.  6d. 

*  Hodala,  kc,  entered  ai  aHa,  cui  only  be  lupplied  in  aet*. 
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LARGE  DIAGRAMS. 


ASTRONOMICAL : 


TWELVK    SHEETS.     Bf  JOHM  Duw,  Pb.  Dr..  F.R.S.A.     Sbeco,  £tU.\  <M 
nlltn  *ad  nndilMil,  l^  «■. 

BOTANICAL : 

HIKE  SHEETS.  lUunruus  ■  Pncdal  Mslhod  oTTiKlung  Bating.  Bf  PreAoor 
HmiLow,  F.L.S.    ii\  <■>  roDoiuid  wniihtd,  £i  31. 


f  /Thklaniaonl  ..  ■ 

Di».Ti-.<,.  ..    ..  A^po-p™-  -ass  ::    -'V 


fPculoid      ..  ..ISu 


UoDociMrlodoai 
*  Modflla.  flee,  entend  u  ivti,  cut  odIt  be  npfilud  in  Aott. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION: 

TEN  SHEETS.    By  William  J.  Giaiht.    la  KU,  £1 11. 

LAXTON'S     EXAMPLES    O?     BUILDING     CONSTRUCTION,   ccaui 

}•  iBpeJal  PUM),  ;Ct. 
BUSBRIDGE'S  DRAWING  OF  BUlLDtNC  CONSTRUCTION.     36  Sk 

GEOLOGICAL : 


MECHANICAL : 

DIAGRAMS  OP  THE  MECHANICAL  POWERS,  AND  THEIR  APPLI- 
CATIONS IN  MACHINERY  AMD  THE  ARTS  GENERALLY.  B7 
Dr.  John  AvDiivsoif.    B  DUgnm*,  hiihtycolound,  on  itoat  pApa,  3  feet  6  incbu 

DLU;RAMS  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE.  BrPnT.GooDIVBUHl  PtdT.Shiluv. 
Sunt  piper,  40  iitcbu  by  ij  inches,  hi(hlr  cakmnd.  41  Dugtmmi  (,%%%  SbeetiJ, 
jC6  Al;  vuniihtd  nod  movnted  on  TOUen,  £n  iit. 


CONSTRUCTION,    so  SbMU, 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL: 

ELEVEN  SHEETS.  Ithutnting  Humin  V^y^Jma,  L^c  Sk  and  Coloand  boa 
Nuon.  Fnpand  oodartbc  (Unctioi  of  John  Uahshall,  F.It.S.,I'.R.C^  tc 
Euh  Sheet,  IS.  Ed.    OncuwindroUen,  Tunuibol,  jfi  ii. 

I.  THE  SKELETON  AMD  LIGAMENTS. 

>.  THE  MUSCLES,  JOINTS,  AND  ANIUAL  UECHANICS. 

3.  THE  VISCERA  IN  POSITION.-THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

4,  THE  ORGANS  OF  CIRCULATION. 

%.  THE  LYMPHATICS  OK  ABSORBENTS. 
&  THE  ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION. 

7.  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES.-TRE  ORGANS  OF  THE  VOICK. 
t&9.  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  SENSES. 
loa  II 


HUMAN  BODY,  LIFE  SIZE.      Bv  Johm  Haunall,  F.R.S.,  F.B.C.S. 
Shcci,  IH.  6d.:  ononTuiind  mUcn.vainiihci),  £i  ii.    ExpluaLDir  Kiy,  u 
I,  »,  3,   THE  SKELETON,  Front,  BMk,  mu)  Side  View. 
5,  £,  7.   THE  MUSCLES,  Fitol,  Back,  and  Sde  Vln>. 

ZOOLOGICAL : 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HONEY  ] 

Two  DUtnmi.    7i-  M. 
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